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Opening  Address 

Leon  M.  Estabrook, 
Statistician  and  Chief  of  Bureau. 
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Gentlemen: 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  our  second  general 
meeting  of  Field  Agents  and  Administrative  Officials  of  the  Bureau.  The 
first  meeting  of  this  -kind  was  held  in  January,  1914.  At  that  meeting 
were  present  the  former  District  Special  Agents  who  were  in  charge  of 
groups  of  States,  a  few  newly  appointed  Field  Agents,  and.  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Officials  of  the  Bureau.  As  I  look  over  this  assembly  I  see 
about  thirty  new  faces  that  were  not  present  at  the  former  meeting.  Of 
those  who  were  present  at  the  first  meeting,  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Georgia  and  Flor¬ 
ida,  resigned  in  1914;  Mr.  Bradford,  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
McCorkle,  of  Tennessee,  failed  to  pass  the  required  Civil  Service  examina¬ 
tion  and  their  appointments  were  terminated  in  1914;  Mr.  Hitt,  of  Idaho, 
died  suddenly  on  December  27  last;  and  Mr.  Richardson,  Kansas,  has  resigned 
to  enter  the  newspaper  business.  Mr.  Kelsey,  who  was  Chief  Clerk  at  the 
last  meeting,  passed  the  Civil  Service  examination  for  Field  Agent  and  was 
transferrea  to  New  York;  Mr.  Blair,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Clerical  Section 
of  the  Division  of  Crop  Reports,  was  assigned  to  field,  work  as  Truck  Crop 
Specialist.  Mr.  Kelsey  was  succeeded  as  Chief  Clerk  by  Dr.  Fansler,  who 
resigned  last  year  to  practice  dentistry.  Mr.  Blair  was  succeeded  bjr  Mr. 
Crane  as  Chief  of  the  Clerical  Section  of  the  Division  of  Crop  Reports. 

Dr.  Fansler  was  succeeded  as  Chief  Clerk  by  Mr.  Cramer,  formerly  Fiscal 
Agent  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the  former  meeting  and  others 
who  have  read  the  annual  reports,  Circular  17,  and  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  recall  that  prior  to  July,  1914, 
the  Bureau  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  that  its 
field  organization  consisted  of  about  17  Special  Agents,  each  in  charge 
of  a  group  of  States,  and  that  in  each  State  was  a  State  Statistical  Agent, 
who  was  a  political  appointee,  who  received  a  small  annual  salary,  and  who 
devoted  only  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  work.  In  the  summer  of  1913 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  present  Secretary  to  study  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  methods  of  the  Bureau  and  to  make  recommendations  which  in  their 
judgment  would  improve  the  service.  This  committee  submitted  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  report  in  the  autumn  of  1913  and  recommended  among  other  things  that 
the  field  force  should  be  strengthened,  (1)  by  abolishing  the  position  of 
State  Statistical  Agent,  which  was  outside  of  the  Civil  Service  and  very  un¬ 
satisfactory;  (2)  by  abolishing  the  system  of  District  Special  Agents, 
whose  territory  was  entirely  too  large;  (3)  by  ap}:ointing  a  competent  Field 
Agent  at  an  adequate  salary  in  each  State  or  group  of  small  States,  the 
position  to  be  in  the  classified  Civil  Service  and  appointments  to  be  made 
only  after  passing  a  rigid  Civil  Service  examination;  (4)  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  additional  Crop  Specialists  who  would  specialize  on  particular 
crops;  and  (5)  to  extend  the  crop  reporting  service  to  a  greater  number  of 
special  crops  and  to  report  in  greater  detail  on  the  staple  crops. 
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The  report  cf  the  Reorganization  Committee  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  necessary  legislative  authority  was  embodied  in  the  ap- 
propriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1915.  In  July,  1914,  the  title  of 
the  Bureau  was  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  in  order  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  public  more  clearly  the  real  nature  of  its  work.  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  examinations  were  held  in  all  the  States,  and  from  the  list  of  eli- 
gibles  thus  secured  new  Field  Agents  were  appointed  in  many  of  the  States. 
The  former  District  Special  Agents  were  already  in  the  classified  service 
and  they  were  assigned  to  States  within  their  former  districts.  On  June 
30,  1914,  the  appointments  of  all  the  State  Statistical  Agents  were  termi¬ 
nated. 


In  accordance  with  the  policy  outlined  by  the  Reorganization  Com¬ 
mittee  a  Truck  Crop  Specialist  was  appointed  in  1915,  Mr.  Blair  being  se¬ 
lected  for  this  position  because  of  his  experience  as  a  truck  grower  and 
his  ability  as  an  organizer.  During  the  present  month  two  Assistant 
Truck  Crop  Specialists  have  been  appointed,  Mr.  Risser  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Marks  of  Michigan.  There  was  also  appointed  a  Fruit  Crop  Specialist, 
Mr.  Folger -of  Washington.  During  the  present  month  also  a  Field  Agent 
was  appointed  for  New  Mexico,  Mr.  R»  F.  Hare  of  that  State,  which  will 
permit  Mr.  Harrison  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  one  State  of  Ari¬ 
zona.  Mr.  Kaufman  of  Fresno,  California,  has  been  apj.ointed  Assistant 
Field  Agent  for  that  State,  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  California  was  appointed 
as  Assistant  Field  Agent  for  Texas. 

In  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  our  first  meeting 
the  number  of  Field  Agents  and  Crop  Specialists  has  increased  from  about 
21  to  52,  or  150  per  cent;  the  annual  appropriations  have  increased  from 
$243,680  to  $333,790,  or  approximately  27  per  cent;  the  average  salary 
for  Field  Agents  has  increased  from  $1,693  to  $1,842  per  annum,  or  an 
average  increase  of  about  9  per  cent. 

With  respect  to  estimating  a  larger  number  of  special  crops  and 
in  greater  detail  for  staple  crops,  I  am  sure  that  all  the  Agents  who  were 
in  the  service  three  years  ago  are  fully  aware  of  the  gradual  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  direction  and  the  greatly  increased  burden  that 
has  been  laid  ujjon  them.  So  much  for  a  review  of  the  changes  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  work  that  have  been  effected  during  recent  years. 

With  respect  to  present  policies  and  future  plans  I  can  only  re¬ 
peat  what  was  said  at  our  former  meeting.  The  old  districts  comprising 
several  States  were  abolished  and  Field  Agents  appointed  for  each  State, 
except  where  several  small  States  are  combined  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
single  State.  The  object  of  this  concentration  of  territory  was  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  single  Agent  to  become  personally  familiar  with  every 
part  of  the  State.  The  newly  appointed  Agents  were  required  to  pass  a 
very  severe  Civil  Service  examination  to  test  their  educational  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  only  those  who  had  practical  experience  in  agriculture  and  were 
legal  residents  of  the  States  to  which  they  were  to  be  assigned  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  the  examination.  It  was  and  is  the  desire  of  the  Bureau 
to  appoint  as  Field  Agents  and  Crop  Specialists  only  men  who  have  had 
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practical  experience  in  farming,  men  of  mature  years,  men  well  educated 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture  and  statistics,  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  ability  who  would  command  the  respect  and  be  able 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  State  and  local  officials  and  prominent 
farmers  in  their  States.  We  hope  that  by  obtaining  thoroughly  competent 
men,  trained  in  agricultural  and  statistical  methods,  who  can  themselves 
inspect  and  judge  crop  conditions,  in  the  course  of  time  we  could  oxpect 
them  to  obtain  more  accurate  data  and  in  greater  detail  than  has  ever  been 
available. We  would  also  expect  that  as  these  well  qualified  Agents  become 
familiar  with  crop  conditions  and  with  the  people  of  their  States,  and  as 
they  gradually  accumulated  data  for  every  part  of  their  States,  they  would 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  leading  authorities  on  agricultural  production 
in  their  States.  This  has  been  our  theory  in  the  past  and  it  is  our  hope 
for  the  future.  I  believe  that  our  hope  was  well  founded  and  is  rapidly 

being  realized.  Decided  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  monthly  reports 
and  comments  of  the  Field  Agents,  and  Dr.  Jones,  who  has  occasion  to  inspect 
periodically  and  critically  the  records  and  field  work  of  the  Agents  has 
reported  most  enthusiastically  on  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place. 

He  has  reported  that  the  Field  Agents  no  longer  hesitate  when  questions 
are  put  to  them  regarding  their  territory;  they  know  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  many  things  now  that  formerly  were  not  known  or  merely  surmised. 

As  time  goes  on  tho  Crop  Reporting  Board  feels  that  it  can  place  more  and 
more  reliance  upon  the  estimates  of  the  Field  Agent3 ,  and  that  the  time 
will  come  when  other  sources  of  information  will  have  less  weight  in  de¬ 
termining  the  action  of  the  3oard.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  this 
change  and  this  improvement  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Bureau.  It  gives 
us  confidence  in  the  results  which  we  publish  and  for  which  the  Bureau  is 
held  responsible.  In  time,  as  the  facts  become  better  known,  I  am  sure 
it  will  tend  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  public  mind  and  add  tremendously 
to  the  value  of  the  crop  reports. 

Just  as  we  expect  the  Field  Agents  to  become  the  recognized 
authorities  on  crop  production  in  their  respective  States,  so  we  expect 
the  Crop  Specialists  to  become  recognized  as  leading  authorities  on  the 
production  of  their  special  crops.  As  the  result  of  its  system  the  Bureau 
has  attained  an  enviable  position  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  its  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  Bureau  was  severely  criticized  for  its 
estimate  of  the  1915  rice  crop,  but  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  data  on 
file  in  the  Bureau  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Rice  Crop  Specialist  con¬ 
vinced  us  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  estimate,  which  was  more  than 
confirmed  by  the  canvass  of  all  the  rice  mills  in  1916,  which  indicated 
that  our  estimates  were  well  within  one  per  cent  of  the  actual  facts.  The 
tobacco  estimates  of  the  Bureau  are  also  generally  accepted  by  the  trade 
as  being  extremely  accurate. 

r.i  The  Truck  Crop  Specialist  in  the  two  years  he  has  been  at  work 

has  obtained  commendable  results.  He  was  seriously  handicapped  by  lack 
of  assistance  in  an  entirely  new  and  complicated  field.  With  the  200  per 
cent  increase  in  his  force  this  year  and  a  possible  further  increase  next 
year  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  more  valuable  results  will  be 
obtained. 
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In  addition  to  the  “track  crops  it  is  planned  to  estimate  the 
various  fruit  crops .  The  business  of  growing  fruit  is  highly  specialized 
and  the  general  system  of  estimating  the  great  staple  crops  does  not  seem 
to  work  so  satisfactorily  with  the  special  crops.  As  previously  stated, 
a  new  Fruit  Crop  Specialist  has  been  appointed.  He  has  had  many  years 
experience  in  connection  with  apples,  especially  in  the  investigation  of 
cost  and  methods  of  production.  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  con¬ 
fine  his  attention,  at  least  during  the  first  year,  to  organizing  his  work 
and  devising  better  methods  for  estimating  the  apple  crop.  Next  year,  or 
the  year  following,  the  system  which  has  been  developed  for  estimating  ap¬ 
ples  can  be  extended  to  peaches,  and  in  future  years,  with  increase  in 
force  which  we  hope  to  obtain,  estimates  will  be  made  for  cherries,  pears, 
grapes,  citrus  fruits,  small  fruits  and  nuts. 

Another  plan  we  have  in  view  is  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  appointing  an  Assistant  Field  Agent  in  each  State.  A  beginning 
was  made  this  year  in  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  in  California  and 
Texas.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impracticable  for  a  Field  Agent  to  be  physi¬ 
cally  present  in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time.  It  is  difficult 
for  any  Field  Agent  to  travel  over  his  State  every  month;  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  keep  up  his  necessary  record  work  and  correspondence  during  the 
limited  time  he  has  at  his  headquarters;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
him  during  many  months  of  the  year  to  give  thought  or  study  to  the  data  he 
has  accumulated  or  to  plan  and  carry  out  desirable  projects  on  an  adequate 
basis.  An  assistant  could  relieve  him  of  much  work  of  a  routine  character 
and  of  some  travel,  besides  being  available  to  carry  on  the  work  without 
interruption  in  case  the  Field  Agent  is  incapacitated  by  sickness,  is  ab¬ 
sent  on  account  of  business,  or  leaves  the  service  for  any  reason.  The 
jjresent  system  is  weak  in  not  providing  an  understudy  for  -each  Field  Agent. 

The  next  plan  we  have  in  mind  is  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  furnishing  each  Field  Agent  with  a  clerk  to  attend  to  routine 
correspondence,  look  after  the  mail  during  the  absence  of  the  Field  Agent, 
and  to  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  monthly  report.  This  item 
was  included  in  my  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  but  was  eliminated 
in  the  Secretary’s  Office.  I  shall  renew  the  request  annually  until  we 
succeed  in  getting  the  desired  increase.  The  argument  for  clerical  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Field  Agents  is  that  the  principal  value  of  a  Field  Agent  to 
the  service  is  his  expert  judgment  of  crops  and  his  ability  to  collect 
original  data,  so  that  his  time  is  of  too  much  value  to  the  Department  to 
be  absorbed  in  clerical  work  which,  although  absolutely  necessary,  can  be 
performed  as  well  or  better  by  a  clerk.  Until  we  succeed  in  securing  the 
necessary  appropriation  to  provide  for  permanent-  appointments  of  clerks 
in  the  field  the  Agents  will  be  permitted  to  employ  temporary  clerical  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  extent  that  funds  will  permit. 

A  third  means  of  improvement  that  appeals  to  us  very  strongly 
is  the  furnishing  of  government -owned  automobiles  to  the  Field  Agents  in 
most  of  the  States.  The  necessity  and  desirability  of  such  facilities 
for  transportation  is  obvious  to  most  of  you  and  will  be  discussed  in  our 
program.  For  some  reason  not  readily  apparent  there  is  a  very  strong 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  Congressmen  and  some  accounting  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department  against  the  use  of  automobiles  by  government  employees. 
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I  included  in  ray  last  estimates  an  item  authorising  the  purchase  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  about  30  automobiles.  This  was  stricken  out  in  the  Secretary's 
Office  on  the  ground  that  the  present  session  of  Congress  is  not  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  ask  for  this  authority,  and  it  was  feared,  that  if  the  question 
were  brought  up  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  it  might  result  in  added 
restrictions  on  the  privileges  already  enjoyed  by  some  other  bureaus  of  the 
Department.  I  was  disappointed  but  not  discouraged  and  will  renew  the 
recommendation  annually  until  the  question  is  considered  on  its  merits. 

As  to  the  future  work  and  development  of  the  Bureau,  I  feel  that 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Department  when  its  crop 
estimates  have  been  subjected  to  so  little  criticism  or  have  been  so  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  as  accurate.  Our  aim  should  be  to  effect  a  closer  approxi- 
mation  to  accuracy  as  the  years  go  by,  because  the  real  value  of  the  esti¬ 
mates  depends  mainly  on  their  accuracy .  Of  especial  importance  is  the 
question  of  estimating  acreage  and  numbers  of  live  stock  and  I  can  not  too 
strongly  urge  upon  you  the  necessitjr  for  devoting  a  large  share  of  your  time 
and  attention  to  these  two  subjects.  I  have  often  regretted  that  the  changes 
in  the  organization  of  the  field  force  and  in  methods  should  have  occurred 
midway  between  census  years.  However,  a  compensating  thought  is  that  our 
better  organization  and  service  may  result  in  a  closer  approximation  to  the 
totals  of  the  next  census,  and  that  following  the  census  the  Bureau  can 
avoid  serious  deviation  from  the  facts  with  respect  to  acreage,  production 
and  numbers  of  live  stock.  The  Field  Agents  with  their  work  well  organized 
in  each  State  and  with  the  experience  and  data  accummulated  in  the  years 
preceding  the  census  will  be  in  an  excellent  position  to  cooperate  effectively 
with  the  census  officials  in  organizing  the  work  of  the  next  census.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  Census  Bureau  will  welcome  the  cooperation  of  this  Bureau  in 
drafting  the  agricultural  schedules  and  in  planning  their  work  for  the  next 
farm  census. 

The  results  obtained  and  made  available  by  the  Office  of  Markets 
with  respect  to  the  commercial  volume  of  crops,  particularly  special  crops, 
should  be  of  material  assistance  to  us  in  future.  Our  ideal  should  be  to 
make  our  final  estimates  come  within  at  least  three  per  cent  of  the  facts. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  meetings  this 
week  will  be  as  interesting  and  beneficial  to  all  of  us  as  were  the  meetings 
of  three  years  ago;  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  meetings  we  will  be  filled 
with  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  personal  friendship,  enthusiasm  and  optimism. 
While  the  meetings  are  called  primarily  for  our  mutual  instruction,  because 
all  of  us  can  learn  something  from  them,  the  administrative  officials  as 
much  as  the  individual  field  men,  another  principal  object  is  to  foster  the 
feeling  of  solidarity,  the  feeling  that  each  of  us  belongs  to  a  compact, 
efficient,  growing  organization  with  a  future  before  it  and  a  highly  important 
function  to  perform  in  the  work  of  the  Department  and  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation. 
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The  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Vrooman,  had  expected  to  he  with 
us  today  and  deliver  the  opening  address,  but  I  have  just  received  notice 
that  he  had  to  appear  before  a  committee  at  the  Capitol,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  present  today. 

The  first  subject  on  the  program  under  the  heading  of  "Bureau 
Organization  and  Methods  of  Work"  is  a  subdivision  on  personnel,  equipment, 
etc.,  by  the  Chief  Clerk,  Mr.  Cramer. 


Accounts,  Supplies,  Equipment,  Etc., 

By  H.  B.  Cramer,  Chief  Clerk. 

Mr.  Es tab rook  ha3  assigned  me  the  duty  of  speaking  to  you  about 
accounts  and  office  procedure.  We  have  had  in  the  past  year  about  600 
Field  Agents’  expense  accounts  to  handle.  After  being  given  an  adminis¬ 
trative  audit  in  our  office  they  are  submitted  to  the  Disbursing  Office 
for  settlement,  and  then  to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Departments, 
Treasury  Department,  for  final  audit.  Of  these  600  accounts  suspensions 
were  made  only  in  14,  amounting  in  all  to  $15.60.  This  does  not  include 
three  vouchers  for  the  expenses  of  a  personally-owned  automobile,  which 
were  incorrectly  stated  upon  a  mileage  basis,  and  which,  upon  resubmission 
to  the  Auditor  in  proper  form,  were  promptly  passed  for  payment.  In  look¬ 
ing  over  the  suspensions  made  in  the  accounts  of  the  Department  for  the 
past  year  I  find  that  the  following  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  seme  of  the 
criticisms  and  exceptions  made,  and  if  not  clearly  understood  I  will  be 
glad  to  explain  them  more  fully: 

Suspensions  by  the  Auditor 

An  employee  purchased  a  ticket  from  Washington  to  Richmond,  Va., 
$3.50,  and  the  same  day  purchased  a  return  ticket  from  Richmond  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  at  a  cost  of  $3.50.  There  is  an  excursion  rate  from  Washington  to 
Richmond  of  $5.00  round  trip.  The  Auditor  suspended  $2.00.  Had  this 
employee  stated  upon  his  account  that  when  he  purchased  his  ticket  he  did 
not  know  where  he  would  go  from  Richmond  the  suspension  would  not  have 
been  made.  However,  when  excursion  rates  are  obtainable  they  should  be 
taken  advantage  of,  as  required  by  paragraph  78  (a)  of  the  Fiscal  Regula¬ 
tions.  Recently  the  Solicitor  rendered  an  opinion  in  a  case  where  an 
employee  of  his  office  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Auditor  in  dis¬ 
allowing  the  difference  between  a  straight  one  way  fare  and  a  round  trip 
as  follows; 

"It  was  your  duty  to  purchase  a  round  trip  ticket  where 
possible.  If,  subsequently  to  your  arrival  at  destination, 
you  had  been  ordered  to  return  by  another  route,  the  return 
portion  of  the  ticket  could  have  been  presented  to  the  Railroad 
Company  for  redemption.  Under  the  circumstances  the  purchase 
of  a  round  trip  ticket  was  practicable  and  the  excess  cost  in¬ 
curred  is  disallowed." 

An  employee  included  in  his  expense  account  a  charge  for  "labor 
cleaning  clothes"  25^.  The  Auditor  disallowed  the  item,  stating  that 
it  is  a  personal  expense  and  not  reimbursable. 

An  employee  purchased  a  lower  berth  for  a  journey,  leaving  at 
7.30  a.  m.  and  arriving  at  destination  at  10.15  p.  m.  As  seats  in  the 
Pullman  were  sold  between  the  points  traveled  the  Auditor  disallowed  the 
difference  between  the  seat  and  berth  rate. 

An  employee  left  Washington  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  -  in 

order  to  spend  Sunday  at  -  and  charged  $1.20  for  supper  enroute  on 

Saturday.  The  Auditor  says  this  employee  should  have  left  Washington 
at  4.10  a.  m.  on  Monday  and  arrived  at  destination  at  the  same  time  he  did 
arrive,  and  that  the  supper  was  not  chargeable  to  the  Government. 
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An  employee  submits  a  number  of  subvouchers,  the  body  of  which 
was  written  in  ink  but  the  signature  in  pencil,  with  the  statement  that 
ink  was  not  available.  This  indicates  that  the  subvouchers  were  filled' 
in  subsequent  to  the  actual  signing,  which  is  contrary  to  the  lav/  and 
regulations,  and  new  vouchers  were  required. 

The  payment  of  rent  fcr  post-office  box  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
quarter  is  contrary  to  law. 

An  employee  charged  for  per  diem  from  ledging,  Sunday,  August 
22,  to  supper,  Tuesday,  August  25,  three  days.  He  was  on  sick  leave  pre¬ 
vious  to  Sunday,  August  22.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  show  that  he 
performed  service  on  Sunday,  the  22nd. 

An  employee  enroute  from  Washington  to  a  point  in  the  field 
arrived  at  St.  Louis  at  5.50  p.  m.  and  left  at  11.35  p.  m.  He  was  in 
a  per  diem  status  and  charged  for  transfer  from  station  to  hotel  and  re¬ 
turn  in  order  to  get  his  supper.  The  Auditor  disallowed  the  item,  stating 
that  he  should  have  obtained  his  supper  at  the  terminal  station  and  the 
transfer  was  unnecessary. 

An  employee  sent  a  telegram  to  the  ticket  agent  of  a  railroad 
compan^o  reserve  sleeping  car  accommodations.  The  Auditor  disallowed 
the  item,  stating  that  it  was  not  provided  for  in  the  regulations. 

An  employee  arrived  at  his  official  station  at  7.34  a.  m.  and 
the  Auditor  disallowed  70^,  the  cost  of  breakfast,  stating  that  he  should 
have  obtained  this  meal  at  his  official  station  without  cost  to  the 
Government , 

Various  items  are  disallowed  for  sleeping  and  parlor  car  Charges 
en  account  of  no  seat  checks  being  furnished.  This  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  If  check  is  lost  the  employee  will  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Pullman  Company  in  Chicago  to  obtain  a  duplicate,  v/hich  can  be 
done  provided  he  gives  the  date,  number  of  train,  and  points  between  which 
travel  was  performed. 

Whenever  baggage  is  checked  at  the  station  the  number  of  pieces 
checked  must  be  stated. 

Telegrams  requesting  leave  will  not  be  allowed. 

An  employee  hires  an  automobile  for  a  journey  from  a  person  of 
the  same  name.  The  Auditor  suspends  the  item  for  information  as  to 
relationship  of  the  parties. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  act  for  1917  it  was 
not  permissable  to  rent  an  automobile  for  a  definite  period,  but  this  re¬ 
striction  has  been  removed  and  you  may  new  rent  an  automobile  by  the  trip, 
day,  week  or  month,  but  it  is  imperative  that  you  should  state  upon  the 
subvoucher  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  either  verbal  or  written,  that  you 
make  with  the  owner  for  its  use.  It  is  preferable  that  the  rate  agreed 
upon  will  include  the  gasoline  used. 
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Another  jjoint,  on  many  occasions  you  gentlemen  are  invited  to 
accompany  a  friend  or  State  Agent  over  your  territory  in  his  personally- 
owned  automobile,  for  which  no  charge  is  made,  except  perhaps  his  subsis¬ 
tence  enroute.  If  you  furnish  his  subsistence  it  will  be  proper  to  submit 
the  charge  in  your  account,  also  a  statement  of  the  facts,  being  sure  to 
state  that  such  arrangement  was  previously  made.  The  Comptroller  has 
decided  that  the  expenses  of  a  personally- owned  automobile  can  not  be  com¬ 
puted  on  a  mileage  basis,  but  that  the  actual  amount  of  gasoline,  oil, 
and  carbide  used,  with  a  statement  of  how  the  measurements  were  arrived 
at,  together  with  the  expense  of  having  the  car  washed  or  stored  over  night 
away  from  the  employee's  official  station,  are  permissible  if  the  employee 
prepares  the  expense  account  on  the  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose.  Thi 
blank  shows  the  points  traveled  between,  the  material  used,  and  at  what 
points  obtained  and  the  number  of  miles  traveled. 

An  employee  arrived  at  his  official  station  at  12.45  a.  m., 
or  shortly  after  midnight  and  charged  per  diem  for  lodging,  having  in¬ 
curred  no  expense  for  lodging  or  sleeping  car  accommodations.  The  allow¬ 
ance  for  one-fourth  day  per  diem  was  not  allowed. 

In  the  States  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
and  Iowa  tips  are  illegal  and  a  great  number  of  disallowances  have  been 
made  on  account  of  being  prohibited  by  the  State  laws. 

An  employee  left  Washington  at  1.42  p.  m.,  Sunday,  and  charged 
for  dinner  enroute.  He  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  this  meal 
before  leaving  Washington  on  account  of  it  being  Sunday.  The  Auditor 
says  that  a  mere  matter  of  household  convenience  does  not  warrant  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  meal  at  the  Government's  expense  beyond  the  ordinary  and 
reasonable  time,  and  disallowed  the  item. 

An  employee  applied  to  the  ticket  agent  of  a  railroad  company 
in  Washington  for  a  through  sleeping  car  ticket  from  Washington  to  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  and  was  refused.  He  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  ticket 
to  transfer  point  and  one  from  the  transfer  point  to  destination;  the  cost 
of  the  two  tickets  was  $1.00  in  excess  of  the  through  rate.  The  Auditor 
states  the  error  or  improper  action  on  the  part  of  the  Agent  imposes  upon 
the  Government  no  greater  obligation  than  would  exist  if,  for  instance, 
the  Agent  had  demanded  an  excessive  amount  for  the  transportation  ticket. 
The  adjustment  lies  between  the  employee  and  the  Pullman  Company. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  370U  gentlemen  would  make  your 
requisitions  for  supplies  at  stated  periods,  say  quarterly.  I  believe 
you  can  anticipate  your  wants  that  far  ahead,  especially  for  printed  en¬ 
velopes  . 


On  July  1  we  make  an  allotment  of  funds  for  expenses  that  is 
deemed  requisite  to  run  you  through  the  year.  April  1,  after  the  rendi¬ 
tion  of  your  March  account,  we  request  you  to  state  the  probable  amount 
that  you  think  will  be  necessary  to  run  you  through  to  the  end  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year,  in  order  to  equalize  the  allotments;  some  may  show  a  deficit  and 
some  a  surplus.  In  that  way  we  may  know  if  we  will  have  funds  to  purchase 
additional  equipment.  I  wish  to  specially  call  attention  to  these  re¬ 
quests  and  to  ask  that  you  give  them  your  prompt  attention  and  to  make 
as  conservative  an  estimate  as  you  can  as  to  your  possible  needs  without 
hampering  your  work  in  the  least. 
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Crop  Records  and  Library, 

by 

Prank  Andrews, 


The  work  of  the  Division  of  Crop  Records  is  to  make  use  of  pub¬ 
lished  statistics  relating  to  agriculture.  Vie  have  to  do  with  both  United 
States  and  foreign  crop  figures.  The  sources  of  the  statistics  are  the 
official  records  of  this  Bureau  and  reports  issued  by  both  government  and 
private  authorities. 

The  crop  reports  of  foreign  countries  have  a  practical  interest 
to  the  people  of  this  country:  many  a  time  the  question  is  asked  "How  much 
wheat  did  Canada  harvest  this  year?"  or  "’That  is  the  size  of  the  Argentine 
corn  crop?" 

The  crop  estimates  of  various  State  officers  and  of  private 
agencies  are  of  interest  in  the  Bureau.  We  should  know  what  is  being 
done  in  our  line  of  work,  by  others  beside  ourselves. 

The  production  of  a  given  crop  is  considered  frequently  in  con¬ 
nection  with  market  prices  and  exports. 

In  order  to  get  reliable  information  on  such  subjects  two  things 
are  necessary;  first,  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  containing  the  in¬ 
formation,  and  secondly,  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  investigators  to 
get  the  facts  out  of  the  mass  of  printed  and  unpublished  material. 

The  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  consists  of  probably 
over  10,000  books  and  several  hundred  files  of  periodicals. 

The  bound  volumes  consist  of  the  crop  estimates  and  other  ag¬ 
ricultural  statistics  from  practically  every  country  which  makes  such  re¬ 
ports;  also,  the  official  publications  of  those  countries  as  to  exports 
and  imports.  These  publications  are  in  the  languages  of  the  countries 
which  publish  them.  However,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  an  English  edition 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  published,  and  for 
Russia  and  some  other  countries  the  reports  are  partly  in  French  as  well 
as  in  the  native  language. 

In  addition  to  the  foreigh  statistics  we  have  practically  a 
complete  file  of  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  various  other  federal  offices  whose  statistics  relate  to  our 
work.  The  State  reports,  giving  not  only  estimates  of  production  and 
acreage  of  crops  and  live  stock  returns,  as  issued  by  State  Agricultural 
officials,  but  also  reports  of  the  financial  officers  of  the  State,  as 
assessors,  treasurers,  auditors,  etc.,  on  the  same  topics,  are  also  on 
file.  The  Field  Agents  are  familiar  with  the  reports  of  their  respective 
States  and  have  supplied  the  library  with  many  volumes. 
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Besides  the  government  publications  we  Lave  practically  a  com¬ 
plete  set  ox  statistical  reports  of  the  various  boards  of  trade  and  simi¬ 
lar  commercial  organizations  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  re¬ 
ports,  as  for  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  Few  York,  cover  periods 
of  from  50  to  70  years.  One  of  the  most  frequent  inquiries  is  for  prices 
covering  a  series  of  years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European 

war  a  number  of  inquiries  were  received  as  to  what  changes  had  taken  place 
in  prices  at  tne  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  various  wars  within  the  past 
60  or  70  years.  Hence,  we  find  our  old  material  sometimes  of  real  present 
worth,  and  the  tendency  is  for  the  older  volumes  of  our  files  to  gain 
rather  than  lose  their  value  to  us. 

The  periodicals,  received  in  the  library  every  business  morning, 
keep  us  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  agricultural  products.  These  periodicals  include  about 
50  daily,  150  weekly,  160  monthly,  and  from  125  to  150  other  publications. 
About  one-half  of  these  periodicals  are  published  in  the  United  States  and 
one-half  are  foreign. 

In  addition  to  the  library  our  material  includes  a  growing  col¬ 
lection  of  manuscript  records.  One  of  the  most  extensive  of  these  manu¬ 
script  records  is  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Daugherty,  which  shows  for  each 
country  practically  all  the  available  agricultural  statistics,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  most  recent  date. 

The  Division  of  Crop  Records  has  charge  of  estimates  of  sugar 
crops.  These  estimates,  except  for  maple  sugar,  are  practically  enumera¬ 
tions  based  upon  reports  from  individual  factories,  and  include  the  cane 
sugar  crops  of  Louisiana  and  Hawaii,  and  the  beet  sugar  production  of  the 
entire  United  States.  Many  of  the  beet  sugar  reports  and  all  of  the 
Louisiana  figures  are  now  collected  by  Field  Agents. 
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INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

By 

Perry  Elliott, 

0O0 

The  Institute  was  established,  under  the  International  treaty  of 
June  7,  1905,  which  was  ratified  by  40  governments,  and  subsequently 
has  been  ratified  by  15  more,  making  a  total  of  55  governments  now 
adhering  to  the  Institute, 

The  Institute  is  a  government  institution  in  which  each  country 
is  represented  by  a  delegate  of  its  choice,  Its  object  is  to  collect, 
study,  and  publish  as  promptly  as  possible,  statistical,  technical  or 
economic  information,  concerning  agriculture.,  relative  to  production, 
trade,  prices  of  vegetables  and  animal  products  in  the  various  countries:, 
and  wages  paid  for  farm  work;  to  make  known  the  new  diseases  of  vegetables 
which  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the  world,  showing  the  territories  in¬ 
fected,  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and,  if  possible,  the  remedies  which 
are  effective  in  combating  them;  and  to  collect  and  publish  information 
which  might  be  useful  in  the  various  countries  in  the  organization  of 
works  connected  with  agricultural  cooperation,  insurance,  and  credit  . 

The  official  language  of  the  Institute  is  French.,  but  some  of  the 
publications  are  also  i s sue dbin  English ,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

The  Institute  has  also  adopted  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  the  French  monetary  system  for  values* 

The  expense  of  collecting  these  data  as  well  as  other  expenses  of 
the  Institute  are  paid  from  a  fund  appropriated  by  the  adhering  countries. 
The  total  revenue  for  1914  from  all  sources  was  estimated  at  $226,357, 
of  which  $164,050  was  due  from  the  adhering  countries,  $57,900  from  the 
King  of  .Italy,  and  $4,407  from  sale  of  publications  and  interest  on 
the  reserve  fund. 

The  nations  adhering  to  the  Institute  are  classed  in  five  groups 
and  vote  according  to  the  number  of  assessments  contributed  by  each  . 

The  nations  in  group  1  have  sixteen  assessments  and  five  votes,  group. 

11  eight  assessments  and  four  votes,  group  111  four  assessments  and 
three  votes,  group  IV  two  assessments  and  two  votes,  group  V  one 
assessment  and  one  vote.  The  unit  of  assessment  is  2,500  francs, 
equivalent  to  $482.50*  The  United  States  is  in  group  1  and  annually 
contributes  $7,720* 

The  control  of  the  Institute  is  vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  which 
meets  every  two  years  and  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
adhering  governments.  The  honor  of  representing  the  United  States  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  George  K.  Holmes  in  1909,  and  upon  Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmsted 
in  1911,  and  upon  Dr.  A.  C.  True  in  1913.  The  executive  power  of  the 
Institute  is  intrusted  to  a  Permanent  Committee,  composed  of  the  permanent 
delegates  who  reside  in  Rome  and  who  meet  once  a  month  . 
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The  working  force  of  the  Institute  is  divided  into  four  Offices 
or  Bureaus,  General  Secretary’s  Office.,  Bureau  of  General  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Intelligence  and  Plant  Diseases,  and  Bureau 
of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence  . 

The  crops  on  which  data  are  collected  are  wheat.,  rye.,  barley,, 
oats,  flax  fiber  and  seed.,  hemp.,  rape,.,  sesame.,  corn,  rice,  cotton  lint, 
cotton  seed,  sugar  beets.,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hops,,  vines.,  olives,  sugar 
cane,  and  coffee.  These  data  relate  to  area  sown  and  harvested,  pro¬ 
duction,  yield  per  unit  of  area,  conditions  under  which  crops  are 
planted,  monthly  condition  of  crops  during  the  growing  season,  and  crop 
damage  by  various  causes. 

Cablegrams  are  received  from  the  Institute  showing  conditions, 
area,  and  production  of  crops  in  different  countries.-  When  sufficient 
data  have  been  collected  these  cablegrams  show  the  approximate  world 
are^  and  production  of  crops.  Usually  the  unit  of  area  in  these 
cablegrams  is  the  acre  and  the  unit  of  weight  is  the  English  hundred¬ 
weight,  When  these  cablegrams  are  received  the  data  are  converted  to 
United  States  units,  and  fifteen  copies  made,  two  for  the  Bureau  files, 
and  thirteen  for  the  Office  of  Information  to  be  transmitted  to  as 
many  newspaper  associations. 

If  a  cablegram  is  received  in  the  forenoon  it  is  usually  sent  to 
the  press  in  time  for  the  evening  papers;  or  if  received  in  the  after¬ 
noon  it  is  sent  out  in  time  for  the  morning  papers  the  following  day  , 
Under  normal  conditions  this  information  is  being  read  by  the  American 
public  in  less  than  48  hours  after  it  leaves  Rome,  but  under  present 
conditions  more  time  is  required  to  transmit  cablegrams  . 

The  products  of  agriculture  on  which  reports  of  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  are  reported  are  wheat,  wheat  flour,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  corn,  rice  uncleaned,  rice'  cleaned,  cotton,  and  flaxseed.  The 
data  in  this  schedule  represent  the  trade  for  the  current  month  and 
the  portion  of  the  current  year  ending  with  that  month,  with  figures 
for  the  same  pe  riods  of  the  preceding  year  for  comparison. 

These  data  gathered  by  the  Institute  for  both  crops  and  trade 
statistics  are  published  monthly  in  a  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Statistics.  From  the  Institute’s  list  of  32  publications, 
the  one  just  mentioned  and  the  Year  Book  of  International  Statistics 
are  probably  the  most  useful  to  this  Bureau. 
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FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  CROP  REPORTING  ORGANIZATIONS 

By 

G,  F,  Frick., 

0O0 

With  the  exception  of  Turkey,  every  nation  of  Europe  is  now 
publishing  annual  estimates  of  the  yields  of  agricultural  crops,  and 
no  matter  what  the  method  or  system  used  in  a  particular  country,  it 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  branches  concerned  respectively 
with  (l)  definite  records  of  areas  and  yields  of  the  principal  crops 
compiled  in  a  scientific  and  systematic  manner,  and  (2)  statements 
of  the  condition  of  the  principal  crops  during  growth  with  careful 
estimates  of  areas  and  forecasts  of  yields  made  either  before,  during 
or  after  harvest.  Under  the  first  of  these  branches  the  statistics 
collected  may  for  convenience  be  called  absolute,  representing  as 
they  do  the  finally  revised  verdict  of  the  officials  responsible  for 
them,  while  those  under  the  second,  though  prepared  by  the  same 
officers  and  possibly  by  the  same  machinery,  may  be  called  approximate, 
and  although  serving  a  useful  immediate  purpose  as  approximate  indi¬ 
cations,  they  are  necessarily  tentative  and  temporary,  and  are  ultimately 
replaced  by  permanent  records  obtained  by  statistical  methods  of  greater 
accuracy  . 

In  all  countries  that  have  established  any  sort  of  system  for 
recording  the  progress  of  growing  crops  and  of  estimating  areas  and 
yields,  dependence  has  to  be  placed  largely  upon  the  services  of  corres¬ 
pondents,  who,  if  not  practical  farmers,  must  at  any  rate  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  local  agricultural  situation. 

Despite  the  great  amount  of  attention  that  statisticians  have 
given  to  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  comparison  of  international 
crop  statistics,  the  obstacles  are  still  various  and  numerous,  princi¬ 
pally  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  systems  and  the  different 
methods  used  in  expressing  the  results.  For  instance,  this  difficulty 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  Argentina  for  the  purpose  of  express¬ 
ing  condition  the  terms  "very  good",  "good",  "regular",  and  "bad"  are 
used;  in  Sweden  an  excellent  condition  is  expressed  by  the  numeral  5, 
with  variations  from  that  standard  in  a  descending  scale;  in  Germany 
an  excellent  condition  is  expressed  by  1,  goqd  by  2,  'fair  by  3,  and 
so  on;  in  England  an  average  condition  is  expressed  by  100  with  vari¬ 
ations  above  or  below  according  to  circumstances;  while  in  other 
countries  the  conditions  are  expressed  in  descriptive  terms  as  excel¬ 
lent,  good,  fair,  poor,  etc. 

In  the  comparisons  of  international  yields  the  difficulties  met 
with  arise  not  so  much  from  the  final  official  estimates  as  from  the 
method®  in  obtaining  them.  In  Austria  there  is  a  practice  which  seeks 
to  obtain  an  estimate  for  a  large  district  by  applying  thereto  the  aver¬ 
age  figures  obtained  from  typical  small  areas.  The  practice  in 
making  these  computations  is  to  send  skilled  experts,  who  select  three 
small  typical  areas.  Each  expert  chooses  in  a  large  district  three 
small  areas  typical  of  a  small,  a  medium  and  a  large  scale  of  culti¬ 
vation.  From  the  average  figures  obtained  from  these  areas  are 
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calculated  the  average  percentage  which  each  crop  bears  to  the  total 
area  of  the  district.  For  manifest  reasons.,  this  method  no  matter 
how  carefully  the  averages  may  be  calculated  cannot  be  regarded  g.s 
statistically  satisfactory.  In  Argentina  after  the  completion  of 
the  harvest  a  final  estimate  is  made  of  the  yields  of  the  principal 
crops,  this  being  accomplished  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy  through 
information  collected  from  the  owners  of  threshing  machines*  All 
such  machines  are  registered  in  the  Division  of  Statistics,  and  the 
railway  companies  advise  the  Division  periodically  as  to  the  destination 
of  new  machines.  While  this  method  reflects  the  effects  of  losses  from 
almost  all  causes  it  necessarily  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
grain  left  in  the  stack  to  be  threshed  the  coming  season. 

In  Sweden  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the  yield  of  cereals 
are  based  on  the  natural  increase  of  the  seed,  without  reference  to 
acreage.  They  estimate  the  yields  of  cereal  crops  in  multiples  of 
grains,  called  "korntal";  that  is,  according  to  the  number  of  grains 
produced  by  each  seed,  but  without  reference  to  the  seed  sown.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  here  is  that  the  result  is  the  gross  yield,  including  the  grain  sown 
as  seed  and  the  net  yield  or  grain  produced  from  the  seed. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  instances  of  the  many  pitfalls  for  the 
unwary  in  his  attempts  to  make  international  comparisons.  The  fact  that 
many  European  countries  deal  in  metric  measures,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
British  Colonies  in  English  measures,  and  other  countries  in  other  measures, 
is  extremely  inconvenient,  An  example  of  this  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  fact.  The  production  of  oats  in  Germany  in  1S12  is  given 
in  the  German  official  publication  as  about  8,520,000  metric  tons.  In 
the  ’’Annual  Returns  of  Agricultural  Statistics"  published  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  of  Great  Britain,  this  quantity  is  given  in  the 
English  equivalent  as  about  60,187,000  quarters,  that  is  about  481,436,000 
imperial  bushels  .  The  Year  Book  of  this  Department  gives  the  same  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  equivalent  as  about  586,987,000  Winchester 
bushels  .  Now  the  English  imperial  bushel  is  approximately  a  little  over 
3  per  cent  greater  than  the  Winchester  bushel  .  But  the  United  States 
statement  of  Germany’s  oats  production  is  about  18  per  cent  greater  than 
the  English  statement  .  The  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  is  simply 
that  the  German  production  of  oats  is  expressed  by  weight  (metric  tons) 
which  is  converted  by  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  rate  of  33 
or  40  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  by  our  o-vn  Department  at  the  rate  of  32  lbs. 
per  bushel  .  One  may  safely  say  that  if  the  Germans  expressed  their  own 

oats’  production  in  bushels  they  would  most  probably  accept  neither  32 
pounds  nor  39  pounds  as  the  equivalent  of  a  bushel . 

This  is  a  pure  case  of  non-identity  of  definition  as  to  what  is 
a  bushel  of  oats.  The  illustration  is  a  striking  instance  of  what  must 
be  repeated  indefinitely  throughout  the  range  of  international  agricultural 
statistics  and  gives  rise  to  the  question  of  what  sort  of  comparison 
one  would  be  justified  in  making  between  the  recorded  production  of  one 
country  and  that  of  another,  assuming  the  statistics  cover  the  whole,  or 
the  same  proper tion,  of  the  production  in  each  country,  It  seems  at 
least  clear  that  all  publications  containing  statistics  of  agriculture 
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in  different  countries  should  contain  the  most  complete  definitions 
possible  of  the  measures  of  production  used  in  the  several  countries, 
and  a  statement  of  their  relations  one  to  another. 
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January  22,  1917. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

By 

George  K,  Holmes. 

*  0O0 

This  Bureau  was  established  in  consequence  of  a  strong  request 
Efcade  upon  Congress  by  farmers  to  provide  a  national  governmental  agency 
to  ascertain  the  prospective  production  of  crops  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  growing  season  and  to  estimate  at  the  end  of  that  season 
what  the  production  had  been.  This  was  in  1863,  but  it  was  no  sudden 

or  instantaneous  proposition.  For  years  farmers  throughout  the  country 

had  been  complaining  of  their  weakness  in  the  market  in  the  sale  of 
their  products  because  of  their  want  of  information  concerning  tfce  im¬ 
minent  supply  and  also  concerning  the  more  remote  supply.  The  farmers 
were  many,  were  widely  scattered,  and  were  mostly  unorganized,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  middlemen  who  bought  from  them  were  comparatively 
few  and  made  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  get  some  information,  more 
or  less  imperfect  though  it  was,  concerning  the  amount  of  what  the 
farmers  had,  and  would  have,  to  sell.  So  the  two  parties— “the  farmers 
and  the  middlemen--  were  unequally  equipped  with  knowledge  to  determine 
what  the  true  relation  between  demand  and  supply  should  be,  and  in  this 
position  of  inequality  no  doubt  the  farmers  suffered  and  received  less 
for  their  products  than  they  should  have  received  . 

This  weakness  of  farmers  in  the  market  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
under  discussion,  until,  about  half  a  dozen  years  before  the  Civil  War, 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland,  with  some  financial  help  from 
the  State,  if  I  remember  correctly,  established  a  crude  system  of  reports 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  principal  crops  from  time  to  time  during 
the  growing  season  and  a  plan  for  determining  the  amount  of  production, 
but  this  plan  was  much  more  crude  than  that  concerning  crop  conditions. 
Dependence  was  placed  on  voluntary  correspondents  scattered  throughout 
the  State.  They  were  unable  to  provide  the  information  concerning 
production  in  accordance  with  the  simple  plan  adopted  and  their  reports 
concerning  condition  were  not  definite  enough  to  be  understood  in  terms 
of  quantity  or  even  of  relative  quantity.  The  Maryland  attempt  at 
crop  reporting  was  a  failure  almost  as  soon  as  begun. 

In  the  meantime  a  notable  man  of  his  day  in  national  agricultural 
history,  Orange  Judd,  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
had  undertaken  to  devise  a  system  of  crop  reporting  t^  be  operated  from 
his  office  of  publication.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  a  system  of 
crop  reporting,  for  some  years  in  use  in  Prussia.  In  that  system  the 
condition  of  crops  was  expressed  by  numbers  in  percentages  of  a  precisely 
defined  standard  production,  This  was  something  definite,  provided  that 
the  standard  could  be  uniformly  understood;  and  it  was  of  such  an  arith¬ 
metical  nature  that  the  percentages  of  condition  could  be  related  to 
production,  if  production  were  known  for  a  series  of  years  long  enough 
to  permit  the  conversion  of  condition  for  the  same  period  of  years  into 
bushels  and  other  terms  of  product*  Such  a  crop-reporting  plan,  before 
it  had  been  tried  out  and  tested,  seems  to  be  hardly  better  than  a  freak 
of  transcendentalism  on  account  of  the  purely  mental  character  of  the 
standard  crop,  but,  nevertheless,  the  reports  of  condition  were  arith¬ 
metically  expressed  and  this  was  a  useful  feature  that  commended  itself. 
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Orange  Judd  organized  a  corps  of  correspondents  and  worked  at  his 
system  of  crop  reporting  for  several  years  with  enough  success  to  indicate 
that,  with  modifications,  it  might  be  worth  adopting  for  use  during  an 
indefinite  future.  It  was  this  system  with  modifications,  that  was 
chosen  by  this  Bureau  and  which  is  still  in  use  after  having  adopted  many 
improvements  .  The  transcendental  standard  crop,  which  this  Bureau  called 
a  normal  crop  with  a  technical  definition,  although  still  nothing  more 
than  a  fiction  of  the  imagination,  has,  after  all,  permitted  dependable 
results,  when  based  on  the  reports  of  a  large  number  of  correspondents, 
so  as  to  average  out  of  influence  the  plus  and  minus  errors  of  corres^ 
pondents  in  their  misunderstanding  of  what  a  normal  production  is.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  know  that  better  results  are  obtained 
in  basing  reports  of  condition  on  the  normal  crop  than  could  be  obtained 
by  using  reports  of  condition  in  terms  of  prospective  production  per  acre, 
expressed  in  bushels  or  other  units.  This  has  been  determined  by  a 
special  investigation  that  Mr.  Murray  conducted  a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  crop-reporting  system  of  the  Bureau  had  hardly  grown  into 
working  order  when  J  .  R  .  Dodge  became  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  or  of  the 
division  as  it  was  called  in  those  days.  His  mind  was  so  constituted  that 
he  acquired  a  very  good  understanding  of  the  system  and  was  able  to  improve 
it  gradually.  More  pertinent  to  my  subject,-  however,  is  the  fact  that 
Mr  ,  Dodge  had  an  active  and  intellectual  mind  and  worked  extensively  in 
the  field  of  special  reports  and  investigations  outside  of  technical  crop 
reporting.  He  early  began  the  investigation  of  the  wages  6f  farm  labor 
with  such  success  that  from  time  to  time  he  continued  it  for  many  years. 

Many  of  his  special  investigations,  however,  were  dependent  on  materials 
derived  from  other  collectors  of  information  rather  than  from  information 
collected  from  the  correspondents  of  this  Bureau,  He  was  afraid  to  use 
his  correspondents  very  much  outside  of  the  regular  crop-reporting  service, 
because,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  correspondents  were  regarded  as 
being  too  conscious  of  the  gratuitous  character  of  their  service.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  Mr  .  Dodge’s  administration  that  cor¬ 
respondents  should  be  handled  with  little  demand  upon  their  services  out¬ 
side  of  the  monthly  crop  reporting  for  fear  of  damaging  that  service. 

Tor  this  reason  many  of  Mr.  Dodge’s  special  articles  were  concerned 
with  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  agricultural  products,, 
with  the  movement  of  agricultural  products  tc  the  principal  markets,  and 
with  special  products,  such  as  wool,  beet  sugar,  wheat,  cotton,  and  so  on. 

A  considerable  amount  of  information  was  assembled  with  regard  to  such 
principal  products  from  time  to  time  and  the  published  matter  received 
wide  and  respectful  attention.  Among  other  subjects  specially  treated 
by  Mr.  Dodge  were  the  effect  of  climate  on  crops,  the  service  of  silos, 
the  production  and  utility  of  fertilizers,  the  supply  of  ashes,  the  drainage 
of  farm  lands,  the  income  derived  by  farmers  from  their  agriculture, 
changes  in  cultivated  areas,  prices,  and  freight  rates  on  farm  products. 

Many  articles  were  published  by  him  concerning  agriculture  in  foreign 
countries — countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Now  and  then  he  selected  a  special  State  of  this 
country  for  consideration  as,  for  instance,  Florida,  or  a  section,  one 
of  which  I  have  observed  was  the  so-called  Northwest,  that  is,  northwest 
of  Chicago. 
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In  1893,  a  new  chief  came  into  the  Bureau,  the  trend,  of  whose 
mind  was  trery  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Dodge’s.  He  had  economic, 
social,  and  monetary  theories  that  were  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He 
made  the  mistake  of  using  his  opportunity  to  exploit  certain  of  his 
theories.  One  of  the  evidences  of  this  is  an  early  circular  of  this 
Eureau  published  in  1896  concerning  the  "Farmer’s  Interest  in  Finance". 

You  have  heard  probably  that  there  was  some  talk  in  those  days  concerning 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  of  gold. 

This  little  circular  was  issued  to  incite  farmers  to  a  greater  interest 
in  behalf  of  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  although  at  the  same  time 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  was  known  as  a  "gold  man" .  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  Secretary  since  that  time  would  have  permitted  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  anything  concerning  this  subject,  whether  pro-silver  or  anti- 
silver.  It  is  remembered  that  Secretary  Morton,  who  had  been  drawn 
into  a  discussion  of  this  subject  from  time  to  time  by  the  chief  of 
this  Bureau,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  a  pay  day 
and  handed  to  the  chief  a  bag  of  silver  dollars  for  the  entire  amount  of 
his  pay*  This  bag  of  silver  had  considerable  weight  and  the  chief  took 
it  up  to  the  bank  at  noon  to  exchange  it  for  a  draft  on  some  other  city, 
but  one  bank  after  another  declined  to  take  the  coin  for  that  purpose. 

.  Anctherrahbjigc t  that  was  a  prominent  one  in  the  Bureau  from  1893  to 
189?  was  the  single  tax,  and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  published  a  pamphlet 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  exclusive  taxation  of  land.  This  was  issued 
early  i*n  1897.  I  was  in  the  Bureau  at  that  time.,  and,  although  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  plan  of  the  investigation,  yet  I  was  sent  to 
New  York  to  confer  with  Thomas  B,  Shearman,  the  noted  lawyer  and  also  a 
noted  single  taxer.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  obtain 
Mr.  Shearman’s  advice  concerning  the  practical  means  of  ascertaining 
certain  essential  information  concerning  the  taxation  of  farms  in  certain 
townships  in  selected  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This  pamphlet 
was  issued  in  the  middle  of  February,.  1897,  and  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
Department  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  4th  of  March,  when  the 
administration  changed. 

Down  to  1897  only  12  bulletins  had  been  issued  in  the  series  now 
recognized  as  being  the  formal  one  of  this  Bureau.  The  fir,st  one  was 
a  report  on  the  culture  of  certain  fiber  plants  in  Europe,  and  the  second 
one  was  concerned  with  agriculture  in  South  America.  The  third  bulletin 
was  a  large  one  devoted  to  the  cooperative  credit  associations  in  European 
countries,  prepared  by  E,  T  .  Peters.  This  was  a  bulletin  of  permanent 

value  and  was  a  scholary  production.  Within  two  years  or  so  it  has  been 

reprinted  by  Congress, 

The  results  of  nine  investigations  of  the  wages  of  farm  labor 
beginning  with  1866  filled  Bulletin  4,  issued  in  1892,  and  this  was  followed 
the  next  year  by  a  bulletin  devoted  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  world.  Rice  is  the  subject  of 
the  sixth  bulletin,  its  cultivation,  production,  and  distribution  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries;  and  this  was  followed  by  an  agricul¬ 
tural  survey  of  Wyoming  and  a  brief  bulletin  on  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
country  in  agricultural  products.  The  ninth  number  was  devoted  to  the 
production  and  price  of  cotton  for  100  years.  It  is  a  small  bulletin,  but 
it  contains  a  large  amount  of  concisely  expressed  information  concerning 
this  subject,  prepared  by  James  L.  Watkins,  who  had  made  a  special  study 
of  cotton  history  for  many  years  and  who  is  now  conducting  a  private  cotton¬ 
reporting  service  in  New  York, 
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As  the  years  elapsed,  the  bulletins  improved  in  subjects  and  in 
their  treatment,  that  is,  generally  speaking,  for  there  could  hardly  ben 
an  improvement  upon  the  cooperative-  credit  bulletin.,  nor  upon  the  one  that 
was  devoted  to  100  years  of  cotton.  The  bulletins  all  expressed  the 
results  of  special  investigations  and,  up  to  the  time  when  the  issue  of 
bulletins  on  a  bureau  serial  numbering  ceased,  in  1913,  their  last  nurib  er 
reached  103.  Since  that  time  several  bulletins  containing  the  results 
of  special  investigations  have  been  issued  from  this  Eureau  in  the  Depart¬ 
mental  series  in  which  all  bureaus  appear* 

Among  the  subjects  treated  in  the  later  period  were  the  course  of 
prices  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  wheat  production  in 
Argentina,  cereal  production  and  trade  in  Europe,  the  international 
sugar  situation,  methods  and  routes  of  exporting  farm  products ,  the  inter¬ 
national  meat  trade,  changes  in  farm  values  and  the  local  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  them.  There  are  also  bulletins  concerning  hops  in  principal  countries, 
the  meat  supply  and  surplus  of  the  United  States,  ocean  freight  rates,  the 
dates  of  seedtime  and  harvest,  the  marketing  of  grain  and  live  stock  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  Other  bulletins  treat  of  cold  storage,  the  inland  boat 
service,  the  efforts  of  railroads  to  promote  agriculture,  the  agricultural 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  production  and  consumption  of  dairy 
products,  and  there  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  supply  and  wages  of 
farm  labor. 

The  Bureau  has  a  list  of  47  circulars  ending  with  1913.  The  earlier 
ones  are  devoted  to  a  small  variety  of  subjects,  among  which  cotton  is 
the  most  prominent,  but,  after  1901,  the  subject  of  foreign  crops  was  almost 
exclusively  the  one  included  in  circular  publication. 

The  Monthly  Crop  Report  has  provided  a  small  amount  of  space  for 
the  results  of  many  special  investigations  expressed  in  highly  condensed 
form,  but  often  containing  matter  of  much  importance*  Among  such  special 
investigations  has  been  the  causes  of  crop  damage  by  climate,  insects,  and 
so  on,  with  the  various  causes  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  entire 
damage.  Other  special  investigations  compressed  within  the  narrow  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  publication  afforded  by  the  Monthly  Crop  Report  are  a  collection 
of  reports  on  large  crop  yields  throughout  the  country;  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat ;  the  quantity  and  value  of  fire  wood  consumed  on  farms; 
the  costs  of  producing  various  crops  and  farm  animals;  the  area  of  the 
potential  arable  land  of  this  country;  and  the  determination  of  the  relative 
monthly  sales  of  certain  products  from  farms*  This  last-named  subject  is 
one  of  large  practical  importance  and  its  utility  in  the  handling  of  price 
statistics  is  at  once  apparent.  Already  these  relative  monthly  marketings 
have  been  used  in  computing  the  average  farm  price  of  cotton  and  cottonseed 
by  means  of  weighting  the  monthly  prices  by  the  relative  monthly  sales, 

The  Bureau's  special  investigations  have  taken  another  form  of 
publication  and  a  prominent  one  in  the  Department's  Yearbook.  Almost  every 
year  since  1895  this  Bureau  has  been  represented  among  the  special  articles 
contained  in  the  Yearbook,  Many  of  these  have  received  extensive  notice 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  filled  with  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  popular,  instructive,  and  readable  sort.  Among  the  Yearbook 
articles  have  been  those  concerned  with  oil  seeds,  the  future  demand  for 
American  cotton,  practices  in  crop  rotation,  the  nation's  farm  surplus,  con¬ 
sumers'  fancies,  freight  costs  and  methods  of  transporting  meat  animals, 
and  methods  and  costs  of  marketing.  Still  other  subjects  are  the  reduction 
of  waste  in  marketing,  agricultural  production  and  prices,  the  progress  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  States,  and  the  movement  from  city  and  town  to 
farms . 
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The  special  investigation  may  look  like  a  little  thing,  but  some¬ 
times  special  investigations  are  of  large  proportions  and  in  any  event 
they  are  best  perrormed  by  th'ose  who  have  knowledge  of  the  art  and  the 
technique  of  statistics  as  applied  to  these  special  topics.  In  the  first 
place,  the  subject  should  be  a  sensible  and  proper  one — something  germane 
to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and  at  the  same  time  a  subject  of  popular  inter¬ 
est  or  one  that  will  attract  favorable  attention.  Such  a  subject  as  this 
occupied  a  bulletin  of  ten  years  ago  and  related  to  the  costs  of  hauling 
crops  from  farms  to  shipping  points.  The  author,  Mr.  Andrews,  first  es¬ 
tablished  his  factors  of  distance  of  haul,  of  weight  of  load,  of  quantity 
to  be  hauled,  and  of  cost  of  each  trip,  and  then  it  was  a  simple  matter 
of  arithmetic  to  arrive  at  large  and  important  results.  The  formula 
adopted  in  this  special  investigation  is  good  for  to-day  and  for  the 
future,  and  is  still  in  use. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  scope  of  the  work  of  this  Bureau  in  fields 
that  may  be  covered  has  been  restricted,  so  that  its  endeavors  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  broad  subjects  of  production  and  consumption,  with 
whatever  subtopics  that  may  be  related  to  them.  These  subtopics,  however, 
are  very  numerous,  and,  indeed,  the  primary  topics  that  may  be  treated 
within  the  broad  fields  of  production  and  consumption  are  much  more  numerous 
than  one  would  suppose  before  becoming  familiar  with  them.  It  is  safe  to 
say  frsm  observation  that  at  no  time  previous  to  the  time  when  the  scope 
of  this  Bureau's  work  was  restricted,  nearly  four  years  ago,  was  the  Bureau 
so  pressed  for  time  and  labor  to  perform  the  special  investigations  that 
were  actually  on  hand  and  were  also  knocking  at  the  door  . 

It  is  not  only  the  subject  of  the  special  investigations  that  should 
be  sound,  but  it  is  of  much  importance  that  the  investigator  himself  should 
have  a  similar  character.  He  should  be  sound  in  intellectual  honesty;  he 
should  know  the  logical  values  of  facts  and  of  factors;  he  should  not  be 
ill-balanced  intellectually;  he  should  have  no  dominating  isms  and  ologies, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  have  stored  up  in  his  mind  a  large  amount 
of  information  covering  a  great  number  of  subjects  and,  above  all,  he  should 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  natural  arithmetical  insight,  I  am  speaking 
now  of  investigations  of  a  statistical  sort,  such  as  those  that  are  made  in 
this  Bureau. 

How  a  special  investigation  can  fail  when  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
much  real  ability  was  illustrated  within  my  observation  years  ago,  It  was 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat,  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  made  by  a  man  possessing  a  mind  with  a  most  remarkable  analytical 
power;  consequently  he  could  not  refrain  from  constructing  a  plan  of  investi¬ 
gation  that  was  too  elaborately  analytical.  This  necessitated  establishing 
a  great  number  of  factors,  all  of  which  had  to  be  sensible,  that  is,  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  good  sense,  and  consistent  with  one  another.  The 
materials  of  information  were  assembled  and  worked  out  to  results,  and  then 
these  results  were  compared.  Numerous  conspicuous  inconsistencies  at  once 
appeared.  Endeavor  was  made  to  cure  these  by  arbitrarily  changing  some  of 
the  elements  that  were  put  through  a  course  of  tabulation  for  arriving  at 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  different  classes  and  descriptions  of  people. 
Now,  an  arbitrary  change  in  basic  material  is  something  that  no  investigator 
should  ever  males »  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  intellectually  honest  and, 
furthermore,  what  is  the  sense  of  constructing  a  fabric  of  conclusions  out 
of  suppositions  and  arbitrarily  established  materials? 
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The  best  form  of  special  investigation  treated  according  to  the 
statistical  method  is  one  dependant  upon  a  few  factors.  Simplicity  is  a 
matter  of  great  advantage  to  the  successful  execution  of  a  plan,  The  ad¬ 
vantage  is  not  only  in  accuracy  of  the  main  results,  but  there  is  corres¬ 
ponding  economy  in  time  and  labor  required  for  the  work.  In  a  Bureau  such 
as  ours,  where  there  is  pressure  all  of  the  time  upon  the  available  labor 
for  special  investigations ,  every  temptation  to  add  a  detail  that  is  not 
essential  should  be  fought . 

Having  arrived  at  the  statistical  determination  of  the  results  of  a 
special  investigation,  it  is  usually  advisable,  and  even  necessary,  to  pre¬ 
pare  text  to  explain  the  sources  and  processes  employed  and  the  principal 
significance  of  the  results#  This  should  be  no  opportunity  to  exploit 
one’s  pet  theories  nor  to  announce  a  great  economic  "law",  and  if  you  could 
see  this  word  law  in  writing  you  would  see  it  in  quotation  marks.  I  have 
seen  many  of  these  mistakes  made  by  experienced  investigators  and  writers, 
as  well  as  by  students  fresh  from  the  class  room  in  college,  where  they 
have  been  informed  that  such  and  such  a  conclusion  has  been  established 
for  many  years  and  is  an  economic  law  which  is  too  holy  to  be  questioned. 

The  editors  of  this  Department  could  give  you  a  long  story  of  their 
work  at  suppressing  writings  that  are  of  the  sort  that  I  have  mentioned. 
Indeed  the  manuscripts  of  whole  bulletins  have  been  tossed  overboard  for 
this  reason.  It  is  not  always,  however,  the  new  writer  who  is  the  guilty 
one.  I  call  to  mind  a  certain  university  professor  in  this  country  whose 
name  is  perhaps  as  well  known  as  the  name  of  any  other  one  among  all  of 
the  eminent  university  men  that  we  have  and  whose  writings  are  considerably 
known  in  other  countries,  who,  at  his  own  solicitation,  years  ago  secured 
a  contract  with  the  Department  to  perform  a  certain  special  investigation 
of  an  economic  nature.  One  would  have  supposed  that  he  would  have  performed 
this  work  with  brilliant  results,  and  yet  his  mental  processes,  his  habits 
of  years  of  university  work,  and  the  predominance  of  certain  isms  in  his 
mind  and  work  combined  to  produce  for  this  Department  a  manuscript  contain¬ 
ing  the  results  of  his  investigation  which  it  was  very  unwise  to  publish  . 

Nor  was  it  published. 

Fundamental  to  everything  else  in  statistical  work,  and  this  includes 
work  on  our  special  investigations,  is  the  determination  of  a  fact.  We 
plan  to  find  certain  facts,  but  how  can  we  discover  them?  How  can  they  bb 
discovered  in  their  entirety  and  in  their  true  character,  so  as  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  numerically  in  conformity  with  the  requisite  description?  We  carry  on 
a  conversation  with  a  friend  upon  a  topic,  or  perhaps  upon  a  running  variety 
of  topics,  and  we  are  free  to  express  ourselves  in  statements  of  fact,  and 
of  opinions  based  on  facts;  and  yet  if  our  statements  were  placed  in  print 
and  appeared  in  dreadful  cold  type  before  the  public,  how  many  of  our  so- 
called  facts  would  survive?  Not  all  of  them,  certainly;  that  is,  just  as 
we  stated  them.  The  special  investigator  should  be  a  doubting  Thomas  from 
beginning  to  end;  he  should  not  have  doubt  enough  to  give  himself  a  case 
of  paralysis,  but  he  should  not  possess  overconfidence  and  he  should  con¬ 
tinually  scrutinize  every  representation  of  fact  that  comes  to  his  hopper . 


, 
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January  22,  1917. 


SURE.AU  TABULATING  A US  REPORTING,  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OE  LISTS  OF  REPORTERS  . 

By 

Edward  Crane, 
oOo 

The  Division  of  Crop  Reports  as  at  present  organized  consists 
of  60  clerks,  composed  mostly  of  expert  tabulators  and  computers. 

A  section  of  16  clerks  known  as  the  Township  Section,  in  addition 
to  tabulating  township  reports,  has  charge  of  the  township,  county, 
.special  price,  and  field  agents  lists,  one  clerk  naving  under  his 
jurisdiction  from  two  to  five  states,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  state. 

The  tabulations  in  connection  with  the  Crop  Report,  are  begun 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  month  in  which  the  Report 
is  issued,  and  extend  to  the  fifth  of  the  next  month,  on  which  date 
the  tabulations  are  closed,  averages  struck,  and  the  material  turned 
in  for  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Doard.  Our  county  reports 
are  weighted,  but  owing  to  the  large  number  of  schedules  involved,  it 
has  not  been  found  practicable  to  weight  the  township  reports;  in 
fact,  it  has  been  found  that  very  little  difference  results  from 
weighting  and  not  weighting  township  reports. 

We  employ  the  shingling  method  of  tabulating  our  township  returns; 
that  is,  ten  schedules  for  the  same  district  are  placed  upon  the  desk, 
one  above  the  other,  and  the  sum  of  the  answers  to  each  of  the  inquiries 
placed  on  the  tabulation  sheet  opposite  the  figure  indicating  the  number 
of  reports,  which  enables  us  to  strike  a  straight  average. 

Our  county  reports  are  tabulated  individually,  and  each  item 
weighted. 

To  safeguard  the  estimates  for  the  large  producing  sections  -  from 
becoming  known  before  the  issuance  of  the  report,  the  following  method 
is  employed! 

The  most  important  states  of  production  are  designated  as 
"cut-off" -.states .  That  is,  the  first  100  township-  reports  received  and 
the  first  twenty  county  reports  are  tabulated  on  a  sheet  known  as  the 
"cut-off"  sheet.  This  sheet  is  then  put  aside  until  the  closing  day, 
and  the  tabulation  is  resumed  on  another  sheet.  On  the  fifth  of  the 
month,  the  closing  day,  the  partial  totals  of  the  regular  sheets  are 
carried  forward  to  the  head  of  the  "cut-off"  sheet.  The  entire  tabu¬ 
lation  for  each  state  is  then  turned  in,  and  the  "cut-off"  sheet  is  cut 
with  shears,  separating  the  top  of  the  sheet  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  state  from  the  tabulation.  Both  parts  of  the  sheet  are  given  a 
corresponding  number  in  order  that  they  may  be  assembled  by  the  Board; 
the  last  half  of  the  "cut-off"  sheet  with  nothing  to  indicate  to  what 
state  it  pertains,  is  given  out  for  final  addition  and  the  computation 
of  averages  » 
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To  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  growth  of  the  Division  of  Crop  Reports, 
I  will  state  that  in  the  year  1905,  fifty-one  different  schedules  con- 
taining  485  inquiries  were  sent  out,  as  against  274  schedules  aggregating 
8,446  inquiries  in  1916.  This,  of  course,  means  additional  labor  in 
preparing  schedules,  folding,  filling r sealing,  sending  them  out,  and  when 
returned  to  the  Bureau,  increased  work  in  opening,  assorting,  tabulating 
and  computing, 

All  stenciled  lists  of  reporters,  including  field  agents'  lists, 
are  cut  and  maintained  in  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  Department, 
which  is  located  in  another  building.  Tnis  creates  a  rather  round-about 
procedure  in  making  additions  and  subtractions  in  connection  with  the 
various  lists  of  reporters.  A  Field  Agent  is  asked  to  submit  Add  Forms 
in  duplicate  and  Drop  Forms  in  triplicate,  one  copy  of  each  oeing  re¬ 
tained  in  our  office  to  enable  us  to  determine  what  is  outstanding, 

One  Add  Form  and  2  Drop  Forms '.are  submitted  to  the  Division  of  Publica¬ 
tions.  The  return  of  a  stencil  proof  card  to  a  Field  Agent  indicates 
that  the  name  has  been  properly  added,  and  the  return  of  one  of  the 
proof  cards  stamped  "Removed  from  List",  indicates  that  the  name  has 
been  dropped.  The  mailing  lists  from  which  the  various  publications 
are  sent  are  maintained  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  but  all 
matters  pertaining  thereto  must  pass  through  the  Division  of  Publications, 
of  the  Department. 

All  names  placed  on  stencil  are  automatically  listed  for  the 
Monthly  Crop  Report.  A  special  request,  however,  must  be  made  for  the 
Weekly  News  Letter, 

The  practice  of  submitting  names  of  cross-state  reporters,  that 
is |  a  person  reporting  for  an  area  located  in  one  state,  but  whose 
post-office  is  in  an  adjoining  state,  is  to  be  discouraged.  As  stencils 
are  filed  by  states  in  the  Division  of  Publications,  it  would  prove  very 
confusing  to  their  filing  arrangement.  Such  persons  should  not  be 
added  to  the  stencil,  but  where  their  services  are  required,  they  should 
be  addressed  personally  by  the  Field  Agent.  The  Post-Office  Department 
requires  that  the  name  of  a  county  and  the  post-office  address  agree. 

I  desire  to  urge  upon  the  Field  Agents  the  necessity  of  submitting 
both  an  Add  and  a  Drop  Form  to  cover  any  change  in  the  name  or  address  of 
a  reporter.  A  simple  statement  to  change  so  and  so  to  so  and  so,  is  not 
sufficient*  Under  the  present  system  it  involves  two  distinct  operations 
on  the  part  of  the  Division  of  Publications  which  maintains  our  stencil 
lists,  the  adding  process  being  carried  out  by  one  man  and  the  dropping  by 
another . 

At  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  County,  Township,  and  Field  Aid 
Lists  utilized  monthly  in  connection  with  the  regular  Crop' Report,  we 
have  18  special  lists  of  reporters  which  are  used  for  special  inquiries. 
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January  22. 


PREPAR AT  I  Oil  OF  BUREAU  ESTIMATES  . 


Nat .  C .  Murray , 
Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau. 
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A  brief  description  of  the  Bureau's  methods  of  preparing  its  es¬ 
timates,  its  regular  and  some  of  its  special  sources  of  information,  etc., 
are  given  in  Circular  17,  entitled  "Government  Crop  Estimates,  Their  Value, 
Scope,  and  Preparation".  Every  Field  Agent  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  this  little  booklet;  I  shall  at  least  assume  that  you  are,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  restate  its  contents  now,  but  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  some  phases  of  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  which 
are  not  given  in  Circular  17,  or  which  might  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Agents. 

A  marked  distinction  is  made  in  the  method  of  handling  and  es¬ 
timating  the  so-called  "speculative  crops",  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  cotron  - 
that  is,  the  Special  A  crops  -  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  other  crops  -  or 
Special  B  crops  -  on  the  other  hand. 

As  soon  as  a  Special  B  report  is  received,  it'is  opened,  or,  if 
wired,  is  deciphered  immediately,  and  the  figures  placed  on  a  "pink  slip". 
Duplicates  of  these  pink  slips  are  mailed,  each  month  to  all  Agents,  for  their 
respective  States,  therefore  they  are  familiar  to  you  all.  Also  as  fast  as 
the  county,  township,  and  special  reports  have  been  averaged  State  by  State, 
they  are  turned  over  to  the  Statistician  to  be  put  on  the  pink  slip.  This 
work  usually  begins  on  the  5th  of  the  month  and  extends  to  the  6th  and  some¬ 
times  to  the  7th,  and  is  done  ddrectly  by  Mrs.  Thompson,  with  assistance  dur¬ 
ing  the  rush  period.  As  soon  as  the  mailed  B  reports  are  received,  the  figures 
are  taken  off  by  Mrs .  Thompson  and  the  notes  or  comments  are  turned  over  to 
the  Statistician  for  a  preliminary  reading.  The  two  d.ays  previous  to  the  is¬ 
suance  of  a  crop  report  is  a  busy  time  in  the  Statistician’s  office,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  latter  part;  therefore  it  is  a  convenience  to  have  the  Agents' 

B  reports  as  early  as  possible.  Not  so  v/ith  the  A  reports.  No  matter  how 
early  they  are  received,  they  are  not  opened  before  the  morning  of  the  report; 
but  it  is  important  that  they  be  received  before  the  opening  of  business  on 
report  d.av. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  considers  the  "A"  crops,  crop  by  crop;  but 
the  Statistician  considers  the  "E"  crops.  State  by  State.  That  is,  the  Board- 
cons  iders  corn  State  by  State  until  it  completes  corn,  then  takes  up  wheat, 
then  oats.  Therefore  it  is  desirable  that  the  corn  notes  be  on  separate  sheets 
from  the  wheat  notes.  Such  separation  is  not  so  necessary,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  B  leports,  as  all  such  crops  for  a  State  (with  few  exceptions)  are 
considered  at  one  time.  It  is  desired,  however,  that  the  crop  comments  come 
in  the  same  order  as  the  crops  on  the  schedule . 
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Referring  again  to  the  B  reports  -  as  soon  as  all  the  figures 
from  the  various  sources  (as  County,  township,  and  Agents)  have  been  entered 
upon  a  "pink  slip”  for  any  State,  or  rather,  as  soon  as  several  are  "ready”, 
they  are  given  to  the  Statistician,  to  determine  the  Bureau's  official  es¬ 
timate.  Then  rnalcing  this  estimate,  the  Statistician  has  before  him  "the 
pink:  slip”,  also  the  pink  slip  of  the  previous  month  or  year,  the  county 
tabulation  sheets,  county  agents'  notes,  weather  reports,  Agents'  notes,  and 
sometimes  State  reports.  (The  county  sheets  give  the  straight  as  well  as  the 
weighted  averages  of  the  weighted  crops.  Reference  to  them  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  reporters'  averages  and  the  county  weights  often  explains  variation 
in  the  figures  on  the  pink  slip.  ) 

The  Agent's  comments  from  some  of  the  States  are  very  important, 
being  illuminating  and  helpful,  whereas  comments  from  Agents  of  some  other 
States  are  too  brief  or  featureless  to  be  of  any  assistance. 

As  to  the  value  of  Field  Agents'  reports  versus  other  data,  or, 
considering  the  subject  more  broadly  and  asking  the  question  what  is  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  different  classes  of- reports  -  as  Field.  Agents,  county  re¬ 
ports,  township  reports,  and  special  reports  -  the  answer  would  depend  upon 
many  things;  as,  who  the  Agent  is,  how  large  the  State  is,  or  how  many 
counties  in  the  State,  what  the  crop  is,  or  what  the  subject  matter  -  as, 
acreage ,  condition,  yield  per  acre,  or  qualitjr,  There  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  possible  combination  of  factors  before  the  Statistician  or  the  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Board.  But  a  few  guiding  policies  may  be  given. 

As  a  general  statement,  subject  to  qualifications,  it  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  that,  taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  the  reports  of  Field  Agents 
are  now  the  most  important  of  the  several  classes  of  reports  received  by  the 
Bureau,  and  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  important  relatively.  County  re¬ 
ports  are  relatively  least  important  in  small  States  where  the  number  of 
counties  is  too  few  to  furnish  an  adequate  number  of  estimates;  they  are  also 
of  least  importance  for  crops  that  are  not  weighted  but  concentrated  within 
a  part  of  the  State.  They  are  of  much  value,  however ,  in  States  having  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  counties,  and  for  crops  widely  grown,  especially  for 
weighted  crops,  for  which  we  have  both  a  weighted  and  an  unweighted  average. 

T/e  do  not  copy  the  unweighted  averages  of  the  county  reports  on  the  pink  slips 
mailed  each  month  to  the  Agents.  The  township  averages  have  more  value,  re¬ 
latively  to  county  reports,  in  small  States  and  for  unweighted  and  concentrated 
crops.  The  reasons  for  these  differences  in  valuation  between  county  and  town- 
ship  reports,  according  to  number  of  counties  and  concentration  of  crops,  will 
be  readily  perceived  by  you,  I  have  no  doubt.  In  Be  lav/are,  for  example,  there 
-are  only  three  counties.  One  or  perhaps  two  countjr  reporters  may  fail  to  re¬ 
port,  or  one  of  the  reporters  may  have  a.  radical  figure,  so  that  there  is  not 

a  sufficient  number  of  reports  to  give  stability  to  the  estimate.  Ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  reports  of  township  reporters  will  give  a  more  stable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  average.  Also,  in  a  large  State,  if  a  crop  is  grown  only  in  one  or  two 
counties,  the  countjr  figure  is  consequently  based  upon  but  one  or  two  reports, 
whereas  the  township  may  have  twenty  or  more .  It  may  be  observed  here  that 
although  township  reports  are  at  present  unweighted,  there  is  a  self-weighting 

tendency  in  them,  the  reports  on  any  particular  crop  being  most  numerous  in 

sections  of  largest  production.  The  question  of  the  number  of  reports  necessar 
to  make  a  satisfactory  or  stable  average  will  be  considered  when  the  subject 
of  averages  is  discussed. 


Most  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  Bureau  relate  to  acreage, 
to  condition,  or  to  yield  per  acre.  Of  these,  the  question  of  condition 
expressed  by  percentage  gives  the  least  difficulty  to  the  Bureau  but  is  most 
puzzling  to  new  Agents  and  to  persons  who  have  not  had  personal  experience 
in  collecting  such  information.  You  have  probably  observed  from  the  “pink: 
slips1'  sent  to  you  monthly  that  there  is,  as  a  rule,  nearer  agreement  between 
cne  county,  township,  and  Field  Agents’  figures  relating  to  percentage  condi¬ 
tion  of  crops  than  in  figures  relating  to  yield  per  acre  or  acreage.  The 
Statistician  has  to  depend  less  uioon  field  .men  for  condition  estimates  than  for 
Ooher  matters  of  investigation,  as  acreage,  or  yield  per  acre,  part icularly  as 
regards  crops  of  general  or  widespread  cultivation  in  a  State,  as  corn,  hay, 
oats,  cotton,  etc. 


The  reason  for  the  doubt  or  questioning  as  to  the  percentage  condi¬ 
tion  figures  is  the  apparent  vagueness  of  the  basis,  or  the  so-called  normal. 
Ij.  cnere  is  no  agreement  or  common  understanding  among  reporters  as  to  what 
is  a  normal,  of  what  value  is  their  average?  The  answer  is  that  the  value  is 
in  the  comparison  of  such  average  with  the  average  of  the  reports  made  by  the 
same  reporters  at  previous  dates.  A  more  detailed  answer  may  be  given  at 
another  time  during  the  program  of  the  week. 


Now  when  the  Statistician  is  considering  what  to  make  the  official 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  a  crop  in  any  State,  he  examines  the  averages  from 
the  different  sources,  namely,  Field,  county,  township,  and  sometimes  Special. 

If  there  is  a  close  range  between  them,  as  67,  68,  68,  he  is  likely  to  accept 
without  much  further  examination  the  majority  figure,  as  68.  If  the  range  be 
wid-e ,  as  75  ,  66  ,  65,  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  preceding  month  is 
made;  if  two  classes  show  a  decline  and.  one  a  rise,  there  is  a  presumption  that 
the  one  indicating  a  rise  is  faulty,  although  this  d.oes  not  necessarily  follow. 
Next  an  examination  is  made  of  the  changes  in  adjacent  States;  if  they  also 
show  a  decline,  the  presumption  that  the  figure  indicating  an  improvement  is 
faulty  is  strengthened. .  The  comments  are  reread  to  learn  if  they  might  give 
a  reason  for  such  difference.  The  weather  reports  are  read.  to  learn  what  in¬ 
fluence  weather  conditions  have  had.  Comparisons  are  also  made  with  the 
figures  of  some  other  crops  which  might  have  approximately  the  same  condition 
as  che  crop  under  cons id.erat ion.  And.  thus,  by  an  accumulation  of  evid.ence  , 
the  Statistician,  or  Board.,  sitting  as  a  jury  as  it  were,  decides  upon  a  final 
estimate.  By  such  method.,  a  figure  of  one  of  the  three  or  more  classes  of  re¬ 
ports  is  sometimes  d.isregard.ed.  entirely.  Sometimes  when  there  is  a  little 
doubt  as  to  the  probable  figure,  “the  benefit  of  the  doubt1’  is  given  in  the 
direction  of  the  radical  figure. 

Then  agents’  comments  or  weather  reports  ino.icate  that  conditions 
on  or  about  the  first  of  the  month  have  an  improving  tend.ency,  the  benefit  of 
doubt  is  thrown  to  a  higher  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  conditions  are  declin¬ 
ing,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  given  to  the  lower  figure. 

s 

The  subject  of  bias  is  an  important  one  in  crop  reporting,  but  it  does 
not  cause  much  difficulty  in  condition  reports.  This  is-  because  condition 
figures  are  of  comparative  value  only,  and.  the  bias  in  the  one  set  or  average 
is  neutralized,  by  a  similar  bias  in  the  set  or  average  used  in  comparison.  For 
example,  suppose  the  county  correspondents  regularly  underestimate  the  condition 


10  per  cent;  that  their  average  condition  figure  on  a  given  date  is  60  and 
that  the  average  of  their  estimate  in  10  years  on  like  date  is  80.  The  true 
condition  would  he  about  66  and  88  respectively.  But  60  hears  the  same  ratio 
to  80  as  does  66  to  88.  That  is,  both  the  biased  figures  and  the  corrected 
figures  indicate  the  condition  to  be  75  per  cent  of  the  10-year  average  condi¬ 
tion.  Therefore  the  Statistician  in  determining  the  Bureau’s  condition  figures 
is  not  disposed  to  follow  the  Field  Agents  in  an  undue  effort  to  counteract  the 
supposed  bias  of  crop  reporters. 

In  determining  the  Bureau's  condition  estimates,  the  Statistician 
and  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  condition  figures 
are  index  figures,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  forecasting  yields;  that  there 
should,  be  a  uniform  ratio  between  the  condition  figure  and  the  yield  per  acre 
indicated.  For  example,  if  a  condition  of  80  per  cent  of  normal  is  assumed  to 
indicate  a  yield  of  24  bushels  of  corn,  a  condition  of  90  should  indicate  27 
bushels,  and  a  condition  of  100  should  indicate  30  bushels.  Or,  reversing  the 
situation,  if  we  assume  that  a  normal,  or  100  per  cent,  condition  forecasts  a 
yield  of  30  bushels,  a  condition  indicating  a  yield  of  24  bushels  should  be 
reported  as  80  per  cent.  Studies  of  past  records  of  harvest-time  condition 
figures  and  yield  per  acre  figures  show  a  close  harmony.  (See  diagram  in  Stat¬ 
istician's  Report  for  1910.)  There  is  one  exception  to  be  noted.  7/hen  the 
indications  are  for  an  exceptionally  high  yield,  the  average  of  the  condition 
reports  does  not  fully  reflect  the  high  promise.  This  is  because  some  re¬ 
porters  seem  to  think  that  a  condition  can  not  be  reported  higher  than  100. 
Therefore  when  conditions  are  so  good  that  the  county  and  township  reports 
average  100  or  more,  the  Statistician  or  Board  is  inclined  to  take  the  high 
figure  .  One  Agent  noticed  on  the  September  pink  slip  sent  him  that  the  Board 
reported  the  condition  of  oats  102,  when  he  had  reported  100,  the  county 
average  was  103,  and  the  township  98.  He  mildly  criticized  the  Board's  figure 
as  too  high.  Comments  indicated  unusually  high  yields.  The  condition  of  102 
fore' cast  a  yield  of  43  bushels.  In  the  next  month,  October,  the  mureau  es- 
timated  the  yield  as  48  bushels,  the  Agent  having  reported  49  bushels.  To 
forecast  a  yield  of  49  bushels  in  the  September  report,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  Agent  to  report  the  condition  nearly  120. 

A  decidedly  different  policy  influences  the  Statistician  and  Board 
in  estimating  the  acreage  of  crops  and  numbers  of  live  stock.  Here,  bias, 
instead  of  being  neutralized,  is  cumulative  in  effect,  and  must  be  overcome. 
This  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  the  one 
in  which  the  labor  of  Field  Agents  is  needed  most.  If  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
was  limited  to  making  percentages  of  normal  crop  condition  figures,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  field  force,  with  its  cost,  might  not  be  justified  by  results. 

The  Bureau  is  depending  more  and  more  upon  Field  Agents  for  its 
acreage  estimates,  and  less  and  less  upon  the  other  classes  of  reports.  All 
agents  have  not  yet  learned,  or  been  able,  fully  to  overcome  the  tendency  to 
underestimate.  As  an  illustration  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  underestimating 
the  numbers  yearly  (the  same  would  be  true  for  acreage),  I  will  quote  the 
figures  furnished  by  a  certain  Field  Agent  for  hogs.  His  yearly  estimates  of 
numbers  in  percentage  of  the  preceding  year  were,  1911  =  90,  1912  =  53,  1913 
75  1914  -  80,  1915  =  9T.  From  these  figures,  the  cumulative  estimate  in  191 

is  28.5  per  cent  of  the  number  in  1910.  The  assessors  returns  in  this  State 
gave  in  1915  a  number  equivalent  to  103  per  cent  of  the  number  given  by  the 
assessors  in  1910. 
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Other  examples  could  be  cited.  Such  estimates  are  a  drag,  rather 
then  a  help,  to  the  Bureau.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  sta oe  that  nearly  all 
Agents  now  evince  a  thorough.  understanding  of  this  situation  and  that  the 
Bureau  can  accept  with  confidence  their  reports. 

If  bias  were  uniform,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  determine  its 
extent  and  make  an  arbitrary  allowance.  But  such  is  not  the  came.  For  example, 
if  the  acreage  of  corn  in  1915  should  happen  to  be  veiyv  short  -  sa^r  60  per  cent 
of  1914,  which  was  a  normal  year  -  and  the  true  acreage  in  1916  be  the  same  as 
in  1914,  the  percentage  in  1916  would  have  to  be  166-2/3  of  1915  to  show  this; 
but  the  bias  in  such  a  case  would  probably  be  25  per  cent  ox  more,  whereas  when 
the  acreage  does  not  change  much  from  year  to  yearn  the  bias  is  likely  to  be 
only  about  5  per  cent.  Therefore  in  determining  the  Bureau's  acreage  estimates 
the  Statistician  and  the  Board  must  take  into  consideration  acreage  changes  in 
previous  seasons .  Agents  should  do  likewise  in  making  their  estimates  for  the 
Bureau , 

In  determining  the  yield  per  acre  the  Bureau  is  depending  more  and 
more  upon  the  Field  Agents'  reports.  Bias  in  yield  estimates  is  not  cumulative, 
and  is  therefore  less  harmful  than  bias  in  acreage  estimates.  Like  condition 
estimates,  bias  is  neutralized  in  comparative  use  of  the  figures,  which  is  the 
predominant  use.  However,  yield  figures  differ  from  condition  figures  in  bei. 
concrete 9  quantitative  data,  and  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  if  possible,  or 
reduce  to  a  minimum,  any  tendency  toward  bias  in  yield  per  acre  reports. 

There  is  probably  a  slight  biased  underestimate  in  the  yield  per  acre  estimates 
of  county  and  township  reports.  And  here  it  might  be  well  to  refer  to  a  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  statement  that  farmers  overestimate  their  yield  per  acre. 

Yield  per  acre  reports  may  be  made  in  two  ways ,  namely,  from  the  farmer's  re¬ 
port  of  yield  on  his  own  farm  and  from  the  farmer's  estimate  of  yield  per  acre 
in  his  neighborhood.  The  comment  about  overestimating  applies  only  to  the  first, 
namely,  reports  for  his  own  farm.  But  this  is  not  the  way  the  Bureau  gets  its 
averages;  it  gets  them  from  the  second -mentioned  method,  namely,  from  estimates 
for  a  community.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  Bureau  regularly  each  year  receive' 
reports  of  yield  per  acre  of  individual  farms  -  called  individual  farm  reports. 
The  averages  from  these  returns  were  invariably  far  higher  than  the  averages 
obtained  in  the  usual  way.  An  examination  of  our  returns  of  yield  per  acre  in 
the  census  year  with  the  census  reports  shows  that  the  correspondents'  reports 
fer  their  communities  did  not  differ  widely  from  the  average  yields  per  acre 
shown  by  the  Census,  but  that  the  averages  of  the  individual  farm  reports  far 
exceeded  the  Census  averages.  *  In  view  of  excessive  averages  of  the  individual 
farm  reports  as  compared  with  total  averages  as  indicated  by  the  Census,  the 
Bureau  has  ceased  collecting  yearly  individual  farm  yield  reports. 

•Referring  again  to  acreage  estimating,  it  might  be  stated  in  closing 
that  in  making  the  final  estimates  last  December  the  Bureau  attacked  the  problem 
in  several  different  ways.  Assessors  figures  were  consulted  wherever  available. 
Comparisons  with  the  reports  of  "usual"  acreage  were  made.  Individual  farm  re¬ 
ports  of  actual  acreage  in  1916  and  1915  were  consulted.  The  relation  between 
the  acreage  of  one  crop  and  the  acreage  of  others  was  calculated.  An  inquiry 
was  made  among  reporters  as  to  the  proportion  of  total  crop  area  devoted  to 
different  crops.  Fo  single  method  of  ascertaining  acreage  is  without  some  de¬ 
fect.  This  composite  method  of  estimating  acreage  is  far  from  being  perfected. 


The  Field  Agent s  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  State,  is  better  able  to 
analyze  the  various  data  and  account  for  or  harmonize  differences  than  is  the 
Statistician  at  v^shington.  Therefore  it  is  contemplated  that  during  the 
present  year  the  Statistician  will  confer  with  each  Agent  individually,  and  go 
over  with  him  the  various  data  and  the  method  of  coming  to  a  final  acreage 
estimate » 
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RELATION  OF  FIELD  AGENTS  TO  SPECIAL  CROPS 

£y 

January  23,  1917*  Leon  M.  Estabrook 

oOo 

Gentlemen:  In  my  remarks  yesterday  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 

function  of  the  Field  Agent  is  primarily  to  specialize  upon  the  crop 
production  of  a  single  State,  and  the  function  of  the  Crop  Specialist  is 
to  specialize  upon  his  particular  crop  throughout  the  regions  of  its 
growth.  In  all  work  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  workers  them¬ 
selves  to  keep  in  mind  a  clear  and  proper  perspective,  with  every  part 
of  the  field  in  its  logical  place,  and  shown  in  due  proportion  and  re¬ 
lation  to  the  composite  whole  .  As  individuals  our  own  work  is  nearest 
and  looms  up  before  us  sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  work  of  others. 

In  the  work  of  an  individual  also  some  parts  will  appeal  to  him  more 
strongly  than  others,  and  if  left  entirely  to  follow  his  own  inclinations 
he  will  devote  more  time  and  energy  to  certain  phases  of  his  work  in  which 
he  feels  a  personal  interest  than  to  other  phases  which  may  be  of  equal 
or  greater  importance.  Furthermore,  an  individual  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  give  precedence  to  a  part  of  his  work  through  considerations  of  con¬ 
venience,  of  opportunity,  of  outside  pressure,  or  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  we  consider  for  a 
moment  the  relative  importance  of  different  phases  of  the  BureauTs  work, 
which  will  indicate  the  order  in  which  its  field  investigations  should 
have  precedence. 

The  net  result  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  the  periodical  crop 
estimates,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  object  of  having  a 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  is  to  supply  the  public  with  periodical  crop 
estimates-  The  value  of  the  crop  estimates  we  publish  depends  (l) 
upon  their  accuracy,  (2)  upon  their  timeliness,  and  (3)  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  crops  to  which  they  relate.  The  first  two  factors  mentioned, 
accuracy  and  timeliness,  relate  to  all  reports.  They  are  of  fundamental 
importance  and  must  be  striven  for  by  everyone  concerned  in  the  collection 
of  data  and  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  reports.  They  are 
matters  concerning  which  every  employee  of  the  Bureau  is  expected  to  co¬ 
operate  with  every  other  employee  so  far  as  practicable. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  real  criterion  which  determines 
the  relative  importance  of  all  the  different  phases  of  the  Bureau’s  work 
is  to  be  found  in  the  third  factor,  which  determines  the  value  of  crop 
estimates  to  the  public,  namely,  the  particular  crops  to  which  they  re¬ 
late.  The  relatively  small  group  of  great  staple  crops,  which  are  grown 
over  wide  areas  and  in  many  States  as  principal  crops,  easily  outrank  all 
others,  which,  because  they  are  grown  less  extensively,  or  only  in  certain 
localities,  or  for  which  the  market  demand  is  limited,  are  called  special 
crops.  In  money  value  the  staple  crops  rank  about  as  they  are  shown  in 
the  Monthly  Crop  Report  for  December  of  each  year;  that  is,  the  group  of 
cereals,  comprising  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  flaxseed, 
rice  and  the  kafirs,  valued  at  more  than  four  and  one-third  billions  in 
1916,  rank  first;  second  in  rank  is  cotton  and  cotton-seed,  valued  at  more 
than  one  billion;  third  in  rank  is  hay,  valued  at  more  than  a  billion; 
fourth  in  rank  are  potatoes,  both  kinds,  valued  at  one-half  a  billion; 
fifth  are  apples,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  millions;  sixth, 
tobacco,  valued  at  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions.  Then  come 
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various  crops,  only  one  Of  which,  citrus  fruits,  aggregate  in  value  more 
than  fifty  millions  annually.  If  we  take  the  aggregate  value  of  all  live?* 
stock  on  farms,  which  was  more  than  six  billions  in  January,  1917,  live¬ 
stock  would  rank  first.  When  we  consider  the  tremendous  importance  of 
these  great  staple  crops,  and  live-stock,  not  only  to  farmers  but  to  the 
entire  population,  it  is  clear  that  they  should  have  our  best  efforts  and 
should  take  precedence  over  all  other  crops.  For  that  reason  I  think  the 
Field  Agents  should  devote  the  principal  portion  of  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  great  staple  crops  of  their  States,  especially  to  the  question  of 
acreages  and  numbers  of  live-stock.  These  two  main  lines  of  inquiry, 
acreages  of  staple  crops  and  numbers  of  live-stock,  should  take  precedence 
in  their  work  over  all  other  investigations;  and,  conversely,  no  other 
investigation  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  work  on  the 
staple  crops,  especially  acreages  and  live-stock.  I  think  this  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  situation  and  will  serve  as  a  rule  which  will  enable  an 
agent  to  decide  how  much  time  he  can  afford  to  devote  to  crops  of  lesser 
importance. 

Why  does  the  Bureau  have  Crop  Specialists?  Mainly  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  Field  Agents.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  when  I  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  was  asked  the  question, 

"Why  does  the  Bureau  ask  for  Crop  Specialists  for  minor  crops;  why  not 
have  specialists  for  such  crops  as  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  live-stock,  any 
one  of  which  is  worth  more  to  the  country  than  all  the  minor  crops  com¬ 
bined"?  The  answer  is  that  where  a  crop  is  grown  extensively  throughout 
a  State  or  a  region  comprising  many  States,  where  the  industry  is  well 
and  widely  established,  and  where  sources  of  Information  are  abundant,  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  estimate  the  crop;  but  where  a  crop  is  grown 
only  in  limited  areas  or  is  widely  scattered,  or  is  not  well  established, 
as  in  the  case  of  fruit  and  truck  crops  in  some  States,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  estimate  them  because  our  organization  and  method©  were 
designed  primarily  to  estimate  the  great  staple  crops. 

When  a  Crop  Specialist  undertakes  to  collect  data  with  regard  to  his 
specialty,  he  is  at  once  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  adequately 
covering  the  wide  range  of  territory  in  which  his  special  crop  is  grown. 
Knowing  that  in  each  State  there  is  a  Field  Agent  of  the  Eureau  who  travels 
throughout  the  State  many  times  each  year,  that  the  Field  Agent  is  in  close 
touch  with  all  the  local  sources  of  information,  and  that  the  Field 
Agent  is  engaged  in  the  regular  course  of  his  work  in  accumulating  a  body 
of  accurate  data  with  respect  to  all  crops  grown  within  the  State,  the 
Crop  Specialist  naturally  turns  to  the  Field  Agent  as  his  best  and  most 
available  source  of  information,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  campaign. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  Crop  Specialist,  therefore,  is  to  begin  sending 
his  special  schedules  of  inquiry  to  the  Field  Agent.  The  Field  Agent  is 
immediately  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  supplying  a  mass  of  detailed 
information  about  a  minor  crop  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  and  to 
which  he  may  have  given  little  or  no  attention  in  the  past.  Under  these 
circumstances  what  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  and  what  shall  be  the  rule  to 
govern  the  Field  Agent?  (l)  The  Field  Agent  is  expected  to  collect  data  on 
all  crops  grown  in  his  State,  to  record  his  data  systematically  so  as  to 
be  readily  available,  and  to  list  all  the  principal  sources  of  information. 

In  other  words,  he  is  expected  to  qualify  as  the  leading  authority  on  crop  * 
production  in  his  State-  He  is  also  expected  to  give  precedence  to  the 
staple  crops  grown  in  the  State  and  to  specialize  on  acreage  and  numbers 
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of  live-stock. 

(2)  The  Crop  Specialists  are  expected  to  devote  their  entire  time, 
attention  and  energies  to  collecting  data  on  the  particular  crops  assigned 
to  them,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  all  available  sources  of  information, 
including  the  Field  Agents. 

(3)  The  Field  Agents  and  C  rop  Specialists  are  expected  to  cooperate-  when¬ 
ever  practicable  without  interfering  with  each  other’s  work.  The 

Fie  Id  Agents  will  make  available  to  the  Crop  Sx^ecialists  such  data  rela¬ 
tive  to  special  crops  in  their  States  as  they  may  already  have  or  can 
readily  obtain.  The  Crop  Specialists  will  make  available  to  the 
Field  Agents  the  results  of  their  special  investigations  in  a  State. 

The  work  of  both  classes  of  agents  is  Eureau  work  and  each  class  should 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  other  so  far  as  practicable  . 

(4)  The  rule  which  may  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  Field  Agents 
and  Crop  Specialists  is  that  the  staple  crops  and  live-stock  in  each 
State  mast  have  precedence  over  special  or  minor  crops  and  that  inquiries 
relating  to  special  or  minor  crops  mast  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  investigation  of  more  important  crops.  With  this  rule  in  mind 
Field  Agents  should  bo  able  to  decide  readily  whether  or  not  they  can 
supply  particular  information  to  the  Crop  Specialists  without  interfering 
with  their  more  important  work  on  staple  crops.  If  they  can  supply  such 
information  without  such  interferance  it  should  be  done;  otherwise  they 
will  be  justified  in  ignoring  such  special  inquiries  and  the  Crop  Specialist 
will  have  to  rely  upon  other  sources  of  information. 
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TRUCK  CROPS 

January  23.  By  F.  J.  Blair. 


Gentlemen: 

You  have  all  some  acquaintance  with  the  truck  crop  project,  as 
it  has  been  necessary  to  bother  you  with  requests  for  information  from 
time  to  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  field 
agents  have  done  what  they  could  to  help  me  build  up  this  part  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  In  addition  to  such  help  as  you  have  been  able  to  render,  I  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Estabrook  for  the  unqualified  support  of  the  Bureau. 

Most  of  you  know  that  this  work  was  taken  up  in  1914.  I  don't  think 
that  I  accomplished  much  that  fiscal  year  outside  of  acquiring  sort  of  an 
education  by  visiting  all  of  the  principal  trucking  sections  of  the  country. 

I  found  that  rattling  around  in  the  United  States  was  some  job.  As  most 
of  you  think  you  are  pretty  well  provided  for  in  your  several  States,  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  the  United  States  is  some  territory  to  teckfce  single 
handed.  That  was  the  beginning.  I  did  not  have  much  of  any  plans,  there 
was  the  water  and  I  just  jumped  in  and  began  splashing.  There  was  no  list, 
and  that  was  the  first  thing  I  tried  to  get.  The  only  available  basis  for 
comparison  was  the  enumeration  of  1910,  and  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  the  several  crops  as  compared  with 
that  year.  The  acreage  and  production  of  the  northern  crops  of  cabbages 
and  onions  were  estimated  for  1913  and  1914,  and  in  the  light  of  informa¬ 
tion  since  gathered,  those  estimates  were  fairly  accurate.  The  trouble 
was  that  the  Census  included  market  garden  areas  and  was  for  the  whole 
State,  and  the  commercial  crop,  which  was  the  production  sought,  had  to  be 
estimated  in  States  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the  total  crop  produced. 
The  rapid  fluctuation  in  truck  acreages  for  such  crops  as  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
watermelons,  cantaloupes,  etc.,  made  such  a  basis  very  doubtful.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  became  necessary  to  secure  another  basis  and  to  discard  the  percentage 
system  entirely,  resorting  to  the  direct  method  of  obtaining  acreage  figures. 
The  shipping  point  was  selected  as  the  unit  and  the  results  obtained  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  secure  reporters 
from  practically  all  shipping  joints  as  well  as  reporters  who  have  know¬ 
ledge  of  much  larger  areas,  including  several  shipping  points,  or  all  of 
theshipping  points  in  one  or  more  counties.  The  reporters  of  the  latter 
checking  up  the  reports  from  the  units  or  restricted  areas.  I  now  have  a 
general  list  containing  about  8,000  names,  and  special  lists  for  all  of  the 
more  important  truck  crops.  The  condition  schedules  go  to  the  general  list; 
acreage  and  nearly  related  inquiries  are  made  from  special  lists.  We  have 
the  names  of  about  2,500  canners  on  our  list,  which  is  supplemented  by 
about  2,000  names  of  growers  of  canners  products.  I  have  a  force  of  one 
assistant  and  six  clerks  in  the  office  and  two  field  assistants  now  engaged 
on  the  work,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  add  two  more  field  assistants  during 
the  coming  year.  I  don't  think  any  one  realized  the  size  of  the  job  at 
the  start.  I  know  that  I  did  not,  but  I  have  come  to  believe  that  I  could 
keep  the  whole  Washington  force  busy  without  much  trouble.  Up  to  date  we 
havp  not  been  able  to  half  realize  our  ideals.  Before  you  can  proceed  with 
confidence  you  must  create  a  past,  secure  records  to  act  as  a  check  against 
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your  futures.  Having  secured  our  acreages  by  shipping  points,  we  now 
have,  as  1917  opens  out,  from  two  to  three  years  behind  us,  and  begin  to 
feel  that  we  are  reaching  solid  ground.  This  year  we  shall  expand.  We 
shall  estimate  the  production  of  more  crops,  and  contemplate  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  semi-monthly  news  service  to  consist  of  letters  returned 
from  the  principal  centers  of  truck  production.  This  service  will  even¬ 
tually  become  a  weekly  service,  and  perhaps,  eventually  a  weekly  night 
letter  service,  and  so  be  up  to  the  minute  almost  for  timeliness.  The 
Bureau  is  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Growers  Association  asking  for  cooperation.  This  is  a  market  garden 
proposition  largely  and  will  open  up  that  phase  of  the  subject.  Altogether 
the  end  is  not  in  sight,  and,  I  can  see  that  considerable  further  expansion 
will  be  necessary  before  we  are  able  to  s upphy  all  of  the  information  that 
will  be  sought. 
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January  23,  1917. 


•  TOBACCO . 

iy 

J„  P.  KiHebrew. 
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Tobacco,  as  reported  by  this  bureau,  is  divided  into  two  general 
types:  cigar  types  and  chewing,  smoking,  snuff  and  export  types. 

Cigar  tobacco  is  grown  in  six  districts;  New  England,  Now  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio-Miami-  Valley,  Wisconsin,  and  Georgia  and  Florida 
districts.  The  chewing,  smoking,  snuff  and  export  types  are  grown 
in  eleven  districts:  Burley,  paducah,  Henderson  or  Stemming,  One- 
Sucker,  Clarksville  and  Hopkinsville,  Virginia  Sun-Cured,  Virginia 
Dark,  Old  Bright  Belt,  New  Bright  Belt,  Maryland  and  Eastern  Ohio 
Export,  and  Louisiana-Perique  districts.  Previous  to  1908  no  report 
of  production  and  value  by  districts  nras  made.  In  tne  final  report 
that  year  production  and  price  per  pound  by  districts  was  estimated 
but  no  acreage  given.  Beginning  in  1909,  acreage,  yield  per  acre, 
production,  price  per  pound,  and  value  have  been  reported  both  by 
states  and  districts. 

In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  the  district  and  state 
are  coextensive.  Tne  Georgia  and  Florida  district  is  tne  tobacco 
growing  area  of  those  states.  Tne  New  England  district  is  the 
tobacco  growing  area  of  New  Hampsnire,  Vermont,  Massacnusetts,  and 
Connecticut.  The  Ohio-Miami  Valley  district  is  in  Ohio.  The  Burley 
district  lies  in  four  states:  Kentucky,  Onio,  West  Virginia  and 
Indiana.  some  Burley  is  also  grown  in  Tennessee  wnere  tne  area  is 
increasing  and  in  future  should  be  considered  in  estimating  tnis  type. 
The  Paducah  district  is  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Tne  Henderson  or 
Stemming  district  is  in  Kentucky  and  southern  Indiana.  Tne  One- 
Sucker  district  is  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Tne  Clarksville  and 
Hopkinsville  district  is  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Tne  Virginia 
Sun-Cured  and  tne  Virginia  Dark  districts  are  in  Virginia.  Tne  Old 
Bright  Eelt  is  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Tne  New  Brignt  Belt 
is  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  witn  small  areas  developing  in 
Georgia  and  Florida,  whicn  have  not  been  considered  in  estimating  this 
type.  Most  of  the  product  has  been  sold  on  the  loose  floor  markets  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  and  was  absorbed  by  the  crops  of  those 
states.  The  Maryland  and  Eastern  Ohio  Export  district  is  in  Maryland, 
Eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  The  Louisiana-Perique  district  is  in 
Loui siana  . 

In  estimating  the  crop  it  is  best  to  work  by  types  and  wnen  the 
areas  of  ty^e  districts  are  known  the  areas  by  states  can  be  estimated 
by  alloting  to  each  state  the  proper  per  cent  of  each  district  in  it. 

For  instance  the  area  of  Burley  according  to  the  last  census  was 
265,000  acres  divided  as  follows:-  Kentucky  211,000  acres,  Ohio  28,000 
acres,  Indiana  11,000  acres,  and  West  Virginia  15,000  acres.  The 
per  cent  in  each  at  the  present  time  will  vary  but  little  from  the 
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census.  Tnis  method,  is  more  accurate  than  so  estimate  by  the  state  as 
a  whole  and  use  the  census  figures  as  weights.  In  the  state  of  Virginia 
the  acreage  of  dark  tobacco  has  decreased  wnile  tne  bright  has  increased 
since  the  last  census  was  taken,  and  to  use  the  census  figures  as 
weights  for  the  state  as  a  whole  would  give  incorrect  results  in  esti¬ 
mating  either  yield  per  acre  or  price,  as  the  dark  yields  more  pounds 
per  acre  and  sells  for  a  lower  price  than  tne  bright*  It  would  be  all 
right  to  use  the  census  figures  for  estimating  each  district,  then  use 
the  production  or  acreage  of  the  current  year  as  weignts  in  estimating 
price  or  production  for  tne  state.  In  estimating  tne  yield  per  acre  for 


Kentucky  last 

year  I  used  the 

following  figures: 

District . 

Acres . 

Yield  per  acre  . 

Pounds  . 

Burley 

198,600 

1005 

198,790,000 

Paducah 

72 , 700 

785 

57,070,000 

Henderson 

102,300 

910 

93,093,000 

One -Sucker 

33,000 

875 

28,875,000 

Clarksville 

&  H  •  71,700 

850 

60,945,000 

All  other 

5,700 

4,460,000 

Total 

484,000 

920 

443,233,000 

Tne  production  divided  by  tne  acreage  gives  tne  yield  for  the 
state.  This  same  metnod  should  be  used  in  estimating  tne  price  per 
pound  for  the  state.  Add  the  value  of  the  crop  in  each  district  then 
divide  the  result  by  the  production  in  the  state.  The  estimate  by 
districts  is  tne  most  valuable,  Tne  trade  cares  but  little  for  tne 
information  as  to  the  amount  produced  in  a  given  state,  but  is  anxious 
to  have  accurate  estimates  of  production  by  districts  or  types. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  report  to  estimate  accurately  is 
acreage.  In  estimating  acreage  for  a  district  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  what  is  a  full  crop  for  tnat  district,  also  the  largest  ever  grown, 
which  represents  the  amount  that  can  be  cared  for  in  curing.  The  amount 
of  barn  or  shed  room  for  curing  is  an  important  item,  and  if  it  has 
been  well  filled  the  previous  year  the  acreage  can  not  be  largely  in¬ 
creased  unless  new  ones  are  provided.  The  acreage  may  be  increased  with 
the  intention  of  building  more  sheds  or  barns  and  a  bad  stand  make  them 
unnecessary.  It  is  well  to  watch  the  construction  of  new  curing  houses 
as  an  indication  of  an  increased  acreage.  If  tney  were  only  partially 
filled  the  previous  year  the  acreage  can  be  increased  witnout  new  ones. 
Most  districts  under  normal  conditions  attempt  to  grow  enough  acreage 
to  fill  the  curing  houses  every  year.  Tne  supply  of  plants  and  tne 
weather  at  transplanting  time  are  important  factors  in  determining  acre¬ 
age.  One  will  often  hear  that  a  full  crop  is  impossible  on  account  of 
a  shortage  of  plants.  A  snort  supply  of  plants  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  short  acreage.  Favorable  weather  for  transplanting  is  more  important 
than  an  abundance  of  plants  in  most  districts-  In  preparing  plant  land 
tne  average  grower  will  have  enough  plants  to  set  nis  crop  three  or  four 
times  if  all  the  land  produces  a  full  supply.  With  favorable  weatner 
for  transplanting  and  an  absence  of  insect  damage  to  plants  in  the  field 
a  half  crop  of  plants  will  be  abundant.  With  hot  dry  weatner  tnat  kills 
plants  in  the  fields  after  transplanting  a  snort  crop  may  be  the  result 
with  a  full  supply  of  plants.  Where  machines  are  used  for  transplanting 
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the  question  of  weatner  is  not  so  important* 

In  studying  condition  tne  best  metnod  is  to  see  as  roucn  of  the 
growing  crop  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  by  watcning  tne  fields 
from  a  train  or  using  a  horse  and  buggy  or  automobile.  An  automobile 
is  preferable  to  a  horse  ahd  buggy,  as  much  more  territory  can  be 
covered  in  a  given  time.  Condition  sometimes  changes;. materially  in  a 
short  time  .  Tobacco  tnat  seems  almost  a  failure  from  dry  weatner  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  growing  season  can  make  almost  pnenominal 
growtn  when  rain  comes.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  1S14  tne  crop 
seemed  almost  a  failure  as  late  as  tne  first  week  in  Angust.  With 
favorable  weather  following  a  rain  on  August  8,  one  of  the  largest 
yields  ever  known  was  produced.  A  field  in  Henry  county,  Tennessee 
produced  more  than  2600  pounds  per  acre  on  four  acres.  The  usual 
average  for  tnis  district  is  less  than  800  pounds  per  acre.  A  grower 
in  Davies  county,  Kentucky,  made  1978  pounds  per  acre  on  one  hundred 
acres.  It  is  not  well  to  place  the  condition  as  low  as  appearances 
indicate  when  the  crop  has  suffered  from  drouth  during  the  first  of  the 
growing  season.  Some  one  has  said  that  "Tobacco  likes  to  seem  to 
suffer".  If,  however,  it  has  suffered  from  excessive  rains,  the  cnance 
for  improvement  is  poor,  especially  if  wet  weather  continues  until  the 
crop  is  topped. 

Yield  per  acre  is  not  difficult  to  approximate  except  when  ab¬ 
normally  large,  as  it  was  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  1914  or  wnen 
unusual  weather  produces  an  extremely  light  crop.  An  estimate  made 
before  harvest  can  not  be  relied  on, as  the  leaf  may  be  lignt  or  heavy 
bodied  and  tnis  can  not  be  determined  until  it  is  cured.  The  Hovels1, 
estimates  in  several  districts  were  reduced  in  1915  on  account  of  thin¬ 
ness  of  leaf, 

Tne  price  per  pound  can  be  easily  estimated  after  purt  of  the  crop 
nas  been  sold.  Three  methoas  of  selling  are  practiced  in  the  different 
districts:  The  loose  floor  system,  tne  hogshead  market  and  contracting 

for  the  crop  on  tne  farm,  or  barn  selling  as  it  is  sometimes  called- 
Ey  tne  loose  floor  system,  tobacco  is  placed  on  warehouse  floors  in  piles 
and  sold  at  auction  to  the  nignest  bidder.  In  Kentucky  warehouses  are 

required  to  post  on  a  bulletin  board  tne  average  price  obtained  with  a 
penalty  for  making  a  false  report.  In  South  Carolina  warehouses  are  re¬ 
quired  to  report  monthly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  tne  amount  sold 
and  tne  price.  In  North  Carolina  warehouses  are  required  to  report  monthly 
to  tne  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  tne  amount  sold  but  not  tne  price.  Records 
of  prices  paid  are  kept  in  all  markets  of  importance  and  are  easily  obtained. 
In  Kentucky  warehouses  are  required  to  report  sales  and  price,  but  as  all  to¬ 
bacco  is  not  sold  by  warehouses  the  figures  may  not  be  accurate.  Where  barn 
selling  is  practiced,  tobacco  is  contracted  for  on  tne  farm  and  no  public  re¬ 
port  is  made,  but  each  buyer  keeps  his  own  record  of  purchases  and  the  price 
paid.  All  cigar  tobacco  is  sold  by  this  method  and  contracts  are  frequently 
made  while  the  crop  is  in  the  field.  The  Maryland  crop  is  sold  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  market  in  hogsheads  the  summer  following  production and  the  only  way  to 
estimate  the  price  per  pound  of  a  crop  is  to  make  it  on  the  ba^is  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  as  only  ground  leaves  are  sold  the  same  year  produced.  In  some 
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districts  ail  three  metnods  of  selling  are  practiced  witn  tne  results 
practically  tne  same  except  when  tnere  is  an  advance  or  decline  in  tne 
price  between  tne  time  of  selling  by  the  different  metnods. 
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January  23,  1917.  RICE, 

Ey  D<2]>ncey  EYaas. 

(Read  Dy  Mr*  Estabrook  in  tne  absence  of  Mr«  EvariS) 

0O0 

Rice  as  a  commercial  commodity,  tnis  season,  reacn.es  a  value  of 
$37,186,000  and  wnile  tnis,  comparatively  Speaking,  is  "little",  tnis 
Rureau  will  attest  tne  fact,  statistically  considered,  it  nas  certainly 
been  »loud»t  Roasting  of  pernaps  more  extensive  statistical  data  tnan 
many  crops,  it  nas  maintained  records,  remarkable  and  inspiring  to  look 
Upon,  and  from  1720  to  date,  tne  importance  tnat  rice  bears  to  tne 
commerce  of  tnis  country,  is  evidenced  by  carefully  compiled  records 
of  eacn  seasons s  operations*  The  rice  area  of  tne  united  states  is  now 
practically  confined  to  tne  shades  of  Louisiana,  Texas»  ArX:ansas  an<i 
California.  Tde  agricultural  product  of  Louisiana  is,  approximately: 


Cereals . 54% 

Cotton . 27% 

Sdgar... - 9  % 

Otner 

Crops . 10% 


Of  tne  04%  devoted  to  cereals,  82 %  is  corn,  16%  rice.  Trie  products  of 
Texas ,  say 


Cotton . 54% 

Cereals . 37% 

H^y . 7% 

Otner 

CrokS . 2% 


Of  tne  37%  cereals,  corn  nas  8d%,  oats  7%,  wneat  0%,  rice  3%,  otner 
crops  1%#  Tne  agri cultural  production  of  Arkansas  a^proacnes ; 

jotton . 40% 

Cereals . a8% 

Otner 

Crops*  »  *  * . * .12% 

Qf  tne  48%  represented  by  cereals,  corn  nas  89%,  oats  8%,  wneat  2%, 

rice  1%  . 

California,  some  4.0%  of  its  agricultural  product  is  devoted  to 
cereals.  of  tnis,'  61%  is  barley,  24%  wneat,  10%  Oats,  and  5%  corn. 

Tnis  year,  tne  actual  acres  seeded  to  rice  was  equal  in  acreage  to 
83-1/3%  of  tne  corn  area  of  1914.  Distinctive  in  its  cnaracter,  rice 
and  rice  area,  as  a  rule,  is  but  little  shared  witn  otner  crops,  and  it 
is  tnus  concentrated  in  every  state,  it  would  appear,  witn  systematic, 
painstaking  effort,  absolutely  reliable  statistical  data  is  now  not  as 
difficult  to  obtain,  as  it  mignt  appear.  Ahkroximate  conclusions,  as  to 
rice  acreage  or  production,  all  that  mignt  be  expected,  witn  many  crops, 
will  certainly  not  fill  tne  demands  of  tne  rice  industry. 
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For  years  past,  at  their  own  expense,  tney  have  secured  and  main¬ 
tained  accurate  crop  statistics,  and  as  the  industry  has  developed, 
greater  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the  importance  of  reliable  statis¬ 
tical  information. 

With  our  entire  system  of  crop  forecasts,  remodeled,  with  marked, 
increase  in  efficiency,  we  are  fast  gaining  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  commercial  world.  Let  us  ever  be  mindful  of  the  increased 
individual  responsibilities  and  make  that  feature  an  individual  in¬ 
centive  to  even  greater  effort. 

With  seven  Field  Agents  assigned  tne  area  mentioned,  wnen  but  a 
few  years  ago  we  had  but  three,  it  would  seem  any  reasonable  demand 
in  behalf  of  rice  would  now  certainly  come  within  tne  bounds  of 
possibility . 

Witn  the  rice  industry  constantly  undergoing  sucn  changes  as 
are  developed  with  new  areas,  new  and  highly  efficient  mecnanical 
agricultural  devices,  new  methods,  new  and  different  varieties  of 
seed  rice,  general  information  based  upon  current  opinion,  or  esti¬ 
mates  based  upon  almost  any  system  of  averages,  carries  witn  it  but 
little  weignt,  and  but  poorly  indeed  serves  tne  demand  of  the  rice 
industry.  Specific,  actual  data,  covering  acreage  and  production, 
seems  to  bhe  uninitiated,  upon  first  glance,  stupendous,  and  veritably 
impossible,  yet,  up  to  a  very  few  years  ago,  annually,  this  Bureau  couH 
present  a  reasonably  accurate  list,  embracing  every  rice  planter  in 
the  United  States,  with  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  by  eacn  . 

With  our  facilities  increased  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per 
cent  in  the  rice  section  over  a  few  years  back,  (seven  Field  Agents 
where  we  formerly  had  but  three),  with  six  months  in  which  to  visit 
every  rice  producing  county  in  the  fairly  concentrated  area,  com¬ 
piling  rice  acreage  by  county,  and  in  detail,  setting  fortn  .names, 
location,  variety  and  acres  planted,  is  certainly  not  too  much  to 
aspire  to,  or  with  a  little  concert  of  action,  tempered  with  sincere, 
honest  effort,  too  much  to  expect,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  you  have  my 
positive  assurance  that  all  estimates  in  connection  with  rice  made  by 
this  Bureau,  are  invariably  subjected  by  the  trade  to  an  actual  and 
impressive  test  of  accuracy,  and  it  behooves  us  all  to  make  even 
greater  effort,  and  thus  maintain  a  statistical  position  reliable, 
accurate,  and  invulnerable  in  all  detail. 


No.  12-1/2 
January  25,  1917 

COTTON. 

By  W.  L.  Pryor. 

It  is  not  known  definitely  where  the  cotton  plant  originated.  From  the 
early  references  to  its  use  in  India,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  original- 
;  ly  it  came  from  there  and  spread  to  other  countries.  Others  who  have  made  a  study 
of  its  origin  think  it  might  have  come  originally  from  Persia  or  China,  later 
i  crossing  into  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  Cotton  was  being  used  by  the  wealthier  class¬ 
es  of  Mexico  and  Peru  for  clothing,  etc.,  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 

He  found  it  growing  wild  in  the  West  Indies,  and  today  it  is  still  found  in  the 
forests  of  several  South  and  Central  American  States  and  in  Mexico. 

Cotton  thrives  only  in  warm  countries.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  World 
is  produced  almost  entirely  between  40  degrees  north  and  20  degrees  south  lati¬ 
tude.  Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  land  area  of  the  world  special¬ 
ly  adapted  to  its  cultivation  is  planted  to  cotton.  Almost  the  entire  commercial 
crop  is  produced  in  the  United  States  east  of  parallel  100,  a  small  section  of 
British  India,  and  the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt.  These  countries  now  furnish  annual¬ 
ly  upwards  of  90  per  cent  of  the  worlds  supply  of  commercial  cotton,  whereas 
one  hundred  years  ago,  they  furnished  less  than  lOper  cent.  The  United  States 
now  furnishes  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  world *-s  supply  of  cotton,  and 
seems  well  able  to  continue  this  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  only  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  section  of  the  cotton  producing  area  of  the  South  is  planted  to  this 
crop.  The  area  of  tj&e  Southern  States  is  about  562,000,000  acres,  of  which  at 
least  80  per  cent  is  adapted  to  cotton  production.  There  is  planted  to  cotton 
around  35,000,000  acres  annually,  or  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  Southern  States.  So  that  regardless  of  insect  ravages  or  other  handicaps, 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  furnish  as  much  cotton  as  the  world  is 
willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for.  No  other  country  in  the  world  possesses  the 
advantages  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  for  profitable 
cotton  production.  Combined  with  a  fertile  soil  and  favorable  climate,  there  is 
generally  an  adequate  supply  of  the  best  experienced  cotton  producing  labor  in 
the  world,  which  under  intelligent  management  makes  this  crop  ordinarily  one  of 
the  best  paying  that  can  be  produced  in  any  country. 

Cotton  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  long  before  American  in¬ 
dependence.  Only  a  small  amount  was  grown  on  each  plantation  as  picking  the 
seed  from  the  lint  by  hand  was  a  great  task.  This  was  generally  done  by  the 
children  or  slaves  on  rainy  or  cold  days  when  outdoor  work  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  stimulated  production  considerably,  but 
until  after  the  American  Revolution  little  or  no  effort  was  made  by  the  colonies 
to  grow  cotton  for  commercial  purposes.  Of  the  crop  grown  in  1790,  379  bales 
was  exported.  This  was  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  crop  produced  that  year, 
most  of  which  was  grown  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Y/ar,  the  crop  had  increased  to  up¬ 
wards  of  five  million  bales,  most  of  which  was  exported.  The  production  in 
1859  was  5,387,000  bales,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  was  grown  in  the  States 
of  iviississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana  andGeorgia  in  the  order  named.  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  each  produced  90  per  cent  more  cotton  in  1859  than  in  1916,  and 
Mississippi  made  fifty  per  cent  more  cotton  before  the  Civil  War  than  was  pro¬ 
duced  the  past  year.  This  comparatively  large  amount  of  cotton  was  produced,  c£ 
course,  with  slave  labor  on  new  landa,  and  at  the  expense  of  other  crops.  Plant¬ 
ers  at  that  time  thought  it  more  profitable  to  raise  all  cotton  and  import  all 
the  necessities  of  life.  Land  was  cheap  and  plentiful,  fertilizer  was  unthought 
of,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  experienced  labor,  so  no  thought  was  given  to 
conservation  of  the  soil,  new  lands  being  cleared  up  when  the  older  fields  be¬ 
came  worn  o^^t  and  unproductive. 
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In  more  recent  years  conditions  have  changed  to  a  considerable  extent# 
Lands  have  become  more  high-priced  and  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  has 
enabled  farmers  to  grow  splendid  cotton  crops  on  lands  formerly  considered  worn 
but  or  worthless#  Years  ago  only  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  were  cultivated, 
it  the  present  time,  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  river  bottom  lands#  A  clay 
subsoil  which  responds  to  fertilizer  is  equally  as  high  priced  as  bottom  lands  which 
Ire  subjected  to  periodical  overflows# 

A  temporary  overproduction  several  years  ago  caused  very  lov;  prices  for 
cotton  over  a  period  of  eight  to  ten  years,  and  planters  saw  the  error  of  the 
one  crop  system.  The  boll  weevil  also  assisted,  and  diversification  began  to  be 
practiced.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  a  farmer  once  practices  diversi¬ 
fication  he  never  gets  out  of  the  habit.  In  recent  years  over  jpuch  of  the  cotton 
belt,  cotton  has  become  more  of  a  surplus  crop  than  formerly*  The  practice  of  di¬ 
versification  coupled  with  the  steady  progress  of  the  boil  weevil  has  held  cotton 
■production  down  to  such  an  extent  the  past  f ew  ye ars  that  at  this  time  a  crop 
of  fifteen  million  bales  is  considered  a  fair  yield  for  the  cotton  belt# 

In  1892,  the  Mexican  boll  weevil  entered  the  United  States  through 
south-eastern  Texas,  Today  it  has  covered  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  cotton  produc¬ 
ing  area  of  the  United  States,  doing  immense  damage  wherever  it  has  gone,  cutting 
production  from  80  to  90  per  cent  in  sections,  causing  farmers  in  much  of  the 
southern  cotton  producing  area  to  almost  cease  planting  cotton#  In  its  worst 
form,  south  of  the  32  parallel  of  latitude  and  east  of  Texas,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  cotton  production  has  been  at  all  profitable  since  its  advant.  In 
the  three  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  it  has  reduced  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  probably  2,000,000  bales  annually,  the  'Joss  to  the  three  States  named  the 
past  year  directly  or  indirectly  from  boll  weevil  damage  will  amount  to  at  least 
^250,000 ,000 .  nothing  at  this  time  has  been  found  to  prevent  the  steady  progress 
I  of  the  insect  eastward,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  the  entire 
cotton  belt  will  be  more  or  less  infested  by  the  weevil.  However,  farmers  are 
learning' to  successfully  cope  with  the  pest  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  a  cotton  famine#  Enough  cotton  can  be  raised  in  regions 
favorable  for  controlling  the  weevil  to  meet  the  world’s  requirements  for  many 
years  to  come# 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  American  cotton  crop  is  usually  manufactured 
at  home#  The  remaining  two-thirds  is  exported  to  European  countries,  Japan  and 
China.  Exports  of  the  1916  cotton  crop  and  its  by-products,  if  the  average  of 
previous  years  is  maintained,  at  prices  prevailing  on  December  1,  1916,  will  bring 
into  this  country  an  equivalent  of  approximately  $775,000,000  in  foreign  gold. 

The  1916  cotton  crop  with  the  seed,  after  deducting  the  planting  seed  for  the 
next  crop,  was  worth  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  About  $1,375,000,000.  The  cotton 
seed  of  the  1916  crop,  considered  almost  valueless  a  few  years  ago,  was  worth 
about  $300,000,000,  nearly  half  the  value  of  the  oat  crop  of  the  United  States 
in  1916,  and  a  little  less  than  the  total  value  of  all  the  tobacco,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  rice  and  rye  grown  in  this  country  last  year.  Linters,  another  by-product 
of  cotton,  and  obtained  by  delinting  the  seed  before  pressing  for  oil,  formerly 
hardly  worth  the  labor  to  obtain  it,  is  worth  this  year  about  .,75,000,000. 

Cotton  has  been  for  years  and  will  continue  to  be  the  main  money  crop 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  easily  produced.  An  illiterate  negro  farmer  can 
make  about  as  much  cotton  per  acre  as  a  man  versed  in  scientific  agriculture. 

The  gross  returns  of  about  v39  per  acre  for  the  1916  cotton  crop  seem  pretty 
large  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  crop  in  portions  of  several  States  was  a 
practical  failure.  On  the  best  cotton  lands  in  the  South,  the  returns  were  much 
higher,  some  sections  averaging  much  above  $100  per  acre.  But  almost  every  year, 
cotton  is  about  the  best  paying  crop  grown  anywhere  in  the  best  cotton  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

Field  Agents  in  ten  Southern  States  must  pay  more  attention  to  cotton 
than  any  other  crop  grown  in  their  territory,  because  it  is  generally  the  most 
important  crop  commercially.  They  must  watch  the  acreage,  and  the  different 
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influences  which,  may  cause  the  farmer  to  increase  or  decrease  it  from  year  to  year. 
Price  fluctuations  are  violent.  A  crop  has  been  known  to  sell  for  five  cents  a 
pound  one  year,  and  fifteen  the  next.  This  and  many  other  things  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  acreage  from  year  to  year* 

After  the  acreage  is  determined,  conditions  must  be  most  carefully 
watched.  A  cotton  crop  can,  under  favorable  conditions,  put  on  a  good  crop  in  a 
month’s  time,  or  can  make  a  failure  equally  as  quick.  There  are  three  crops,  or, 
rather,  three  separate  yields  to  be  watched,  namely,  a  bottom,  middle  and  top  crop* 
To  make  a  normal  yield  a  plant  should  be  fruited  all  the  way  up.  This  is  seldom 
the  case  over  any  large  area,  and  hence  we  never  have  a  normal  cotton  crop  in  any 
one  state.  The  influence  of  weather  and  insect  ravages  are  the  main  things  to  be 
watched.  In  addition,  fertilization,  the  labor  supply,  and  weather,  whether  hot 
or  cold  during  the  growing  and  fruiting  season,  and  even  winds  or  storms  may 
determine  the  size  of  the  crop. 
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January  23,  1917. 


AVERAGES. 

By 

Nat.  C.  Murray. 
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The  monthly  reports  of  Field  Agents  are  made  up  almost  entirely 
by  a  process  of  averaging.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  make  an  estimate 
or  guess  of  crop  condition,  yield,  or  production,  without  consciously  using 
any  mathematical  process  of  averaging.  Indeed,  most  of  the  primary  esti¬ 
mates,  upon  which  the  Bureau's  estimates  are  based,  are  so  obtained.  When 
a_ farmer  estimates  the  wheat  condition  in  his  neighborhood  or  county  as  75 
per  cent  of  normal,  he  does  not  determine  mathematically  each  field,  or 
any  number  of  fields,  and  strike  an  average.  Also,  an  agent  may  travel  over 
a  considerable  area  and  estimate  the  condition  for  the  entire  area  from  his 
general  observations,  intuitively  as  it  were,  and  not  by  any  process  of 
averaging.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  nave  an  estimated  average  without 
going  through  the  mathematical  process  of  averaging.  But  the  final  estimates 
of  the  Bureau,  and  most  of  the  final  estimates  of  the  Agents,  are  the  result 
of  the  mathematical  process  of  averaging. 

The  procedure  of  the  Bureau,  and  of  the  Field  Agents,  in  making 
crop  estimates,  is  really  one  of  sampling.  A  sample,  that  is,  crop  estimate, 
is  taken  from  here  and  there,  more  or  less  at  random,  and  the  totals  are 
averaged,  either  straight  or  weighted.  The  more  samples,  the  greater  is  the 
relative  preciseness  of  their  average  (freedom  from  bias  not  meant  by  this, 
however).  Also,  the  more  carefully  the  samples  are  selected,  the  more  accur¬ 
ate  will  be  the  results.  Field  Agents  by  their  travels  over  their  State  learn 
to  select  wisely  their  samples. 

It  is  important  for  Agents  to  know  about  how  many  samples  or  re¬ 
ports  ought  to  be  obtained  in  any  investigation.  If  reports  are  too  few,  the 
average  will  not  be  sufficiently  accurate;  if  reports  are  very  numerous,  there 
is  a  waste  of  energy,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  average  does  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  number  of  the  items  making  up  the  average. 

A  fair  degree  of  accuracy  can  sometimes  be  obtained  without  a  large 
amount  of  data.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I  took  at  random  one  county  report 
from  each  State,  of  the  corn  condition  in  October;  their  average  was  69.1  per 
cent,  individual  county  figures  ranging  from  10  in  Kansas  to  110  in  Wisconsin. 
A  second  random  selection  was  made,  and  their  average  was  68.5,  individual 
figures  ranging  from  0  in  Texas  to  110  in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina. 

The  average  of  the  entire  list  of  county  reports,  about  2,000  in  all,  was  71.7: 
the  Bureau's  estimate  was  71.5.*  This  is  a  severe  test,  and  shows  nicely  the 
tendency  toward  stability  of  averages,  and  why  many  private  crop  estimators, 
with  limited  facilities,  can  estimate  as  closely  as  they  do  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  crops. 

In  this  respect,  experience  follows  the  law  of  chance  or  probability. 
The  United  States  average  from  the  first  random  selection  of  county  reports 
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was,  as  stated,  69.1,  and  from  the  second,  68.5.  But  the  first  and  second 
figures  taken  from  each  State  often  varied  widely  -  in  Pennsylvania  50  and 
110  respectively,  Florida  25  and  100,  North  Dakota  90  and  40,  South  Dakota 
95  and  30,  Tennessee  100  and  50,  Oklahoma  30  and  90,  and  so  on.  Obviously, 
with  so  wide  variation  between  the  first  and  second  selection  from  each 
State,  we  could  not  place  much  confidence  in  either  one,  or  the  average  of 
the  two,  to  represent  the  true  condition  of  the  State.  But,  paradoxical  as 
it  might  at  first  seem,  these  samples,  taken  from  each  State,  may  be  of 
doubtful  value  as  representing  the  true  condition  of  any  State,  but  may  reflect 
with  a  fair  degree  of  probability  or  accuracy  the  average  for  the  entire 
United  States.  All  of  you  have  probably  heard  some  skeptic  of  crop  statistics 
ask,  how  can  the  Government  guess  the  total  United  States  condition  or  yield 
within  10  or  15  per  cent,  when  a  single  farmer  can  not  guess  his  own  crop 
within  that  amount?  -  and  other  similar  comparisons.  Of  course,  the  average 
tends  to  neutralize  the  overestimates  and  underestimates. 

I  have  neither  the  skill  nor  time  to  go  fully  into  the  mathematical 
reason  for  the  so-called  law  of  averages  and  margin  of  errors,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  study,  and.  therefore  I  shall  make  a  few  suggestions,  which  may 
be  followed  up  by  those  of  you  who  might  be  interested  to  do  so. 

Suppose  a  number  of  reports  are  received  at  random  from  over  the 
State,  and  suppose  that  each  report  is  equally  likely  to  be  too  high  or  too 
low.  To  make  the  example  as  simple  as  possible,  suppose  an  excessive  esti¬ 
mate  be  represented  by  2  and  a  deficient  estimate  by  1.  The  first  report, 
obviously,  will  be  either  1  or  2,  the  chance  of  either  is  equal.  Now  suppose 
we  receive  two  reports;  the  second  also  may  be  either  1  or  2.  With  the  two 
reports  there  are  four  possible  combinations.  Both  may  be  1,  both  may  be  2, 
the  first  may  be  1  and  the  second '2,  or  the  first  may  be  2  and  the  second 
1,  Observe  that  the  averages  of  the  third  and  fourth  combinations  are  alike, 
that  is,  1+2  and  2+1  give  the  same  sum  and  average.  The  results  may  be 
put  down  as  follows: 
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No.  of 

combinations . 


Sum  of  Average, 

each. 


1  +  1  ) 
2  +  1  1  +  2  ) 
2  +  2  ) 


1 

2 

1 

4 


2  1 

3  1-1/2 

4  2 


It  is  readily  seen  here  that  of  the  four  possible  combinations  there 
is  one  chance  in  four  the  average  will  be  1,  two  chances  in  four  that  the  aver¬ 
age  will  be  l-l/2,  and  one  chance  in  four  that  the  average  will  be  2. 


Suppose  we  add  a  third  report;  the  possible  combinations  are  in¬ 
creased  from  4  to  8,  because  the  third  report  is  equally  likely  to  be  1  or  2; 
if  1,  the  1  will  combine  with  each  of  the  previous  four  combinations,  and  if 
2,  it  will  also  combine  with  the  four  previous  combinations,  making  a  total 
of  8  possible.  These  may  be  presented  in  a  tabular  statement  as  follows: 
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And  so  on.  Observe  that  the  chance  ©r  probability  of  the  extremes 
diminishes,  and  that  the  number  of  combinations  in  average,  as  they  ascend, 
follows  the  rule  of  coefficients  in  the  binominal  theorem.  That  is,  say,  with 
the  four  reports  there  are  2—  =  16  combinations;  the  first  is  always  one,  the 
second  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  reports  received  (that  is,  in  this  case,  4)  ; 
the  third  is  in  this  case  4x3  divided  by  1x2=6; 'the  fourth  is  4  x  3  x  2 
divided  by  1  x  2  x  3  =  4;  and  the  fifth  is4x3x2xl  divided  by  1  x  2  x  3 
x  4  =  1, 


The  number  of  possible  combinations  of  even  a  moderate  number  of 
reports  is  enormous.  Take,  for  example,  the  experiment  of  averaging  one  county 
report  from  each  State.  In  each  State  there  is  an  even  likelihood  that  the  one 
picked  will  be  above  or  below  the  average  of  the  State.  In  taking  one  report 
from  each  State,  some  will  be  above  their  State  average  and  some  below.  The 
total  number  of  possible  combi nations  of  one  such  report  from  each  of  the  48 
States  is  over  450,514,986,850,656.  The  chance  that  all  48  will  be  above  their 
respective  State  averages  is  thus  one  in  450,000,000,000,000.  The  chance  that 
two  will  be  above  their  State  averages  and  46  below,  is  48  chances  out  of  the 
450  trillion  possible  combinations.  The  chance  that  three  of  the  48  county 
reports  selected  will  be  above  their  State  average  is  48  x  47  divided  by  1  x  2 
=  1,128  out  of  450  trillion.  The  chance  of  4  being  above  and  44  below  is 
48  x  47  x  46  divided  by  1  x  2  x  3  =  12,972  out  of  450  trillion,  and  so  on.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  of  averaging  one  county  renort  from  each  State  was  thus 
in  harmony  with  the  lav/  of  averages,  in  which  there  is  an  increasing  probability 
of  those  above  balancing  those  below  average. 

The  increase  in.  the  precision  of  an  average  with  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  reports  makfng  up  the  average,  follows  this  lav/  of  chance  or  proba¬ 
bility,  The  ratio  of  relative  precision  of  two  averages  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  square  roots  oi  the  numbers  which  make  up  the  averages,  other  conditions 
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And 

so  on. 

Observe  that 

the 

chance  ©r  probability 

of  the 

extremes 

diminishes,  and  that  the  number  of  combinations  in  average,  as  they  ascend, 
follows  the  rule  of  coefficients  in  the  binominal  theorem.  That  is,  say,  with 
the  four  reports  there  are  2—  =  16  combinations;  the  first  is  always  one,  the 
second  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  reports  received  (that  is,  in  this  case,  4) ; 
the  third  is  in  this  case  4x3  divided  by  1  x  2  —  6;  'the  fourth  is  4  x  3  x  2 
divided  by  lx  2x3=4;  and  the  fifth  is4x3x2xl  divided  by  1  x  2  x  3 
x  4  =  1. 

The  number  of  possible  combinations  of  even  a  moderate  number  of 
reports  is  enormous.  Take,  for  example,  the  experiment  of  averaging  one  county 
report  from  each  State.  In  each  State  there  is  an  even  likelihood  that  the  one 
picked  will  be  above  or  below  the  average  of  the  State.  In  taking  one  report 
from  each  State,  some  will  be  above  their  State  average  and  some  below.  The 
total  number  of  possible  combinations  of  one  such  report  from  each  of  the  48 
States  is  over  450,514,986,850,656.  The  chance  that  all  48  will  be  above  their 
respective  State  averages  is  thus  one  in  450,000,000,000,000.  The  chance  that 
two  will  be  above  their  State  averages  and  45  below,  is  48  chances  out  of  the 
450  trillion  possible  combinations.  The  chance  that  three  of  the  48  county 
reports  selected  will  be  above  their  State  average  is  48  x  47  divided  by  1  x  2 
=  1,128  out  of  450  trillion.  The  chance  of  4  being  above  and  44  below  is 
48  x  47  x  46  divided  by  1  x  2  x  3  =  12,972  out  of  450  trillion,  and  so  on.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  of  averaging  one  county  renort  from  each  State  was  thus 
in  harmony  with  the  law  of  averages,  in  which  there  is  an  increasing  probability 
of  those  above  balancing  those  below  average. 

The  increase  in  the  precision  of  an  average  with  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  reports  making  up  the  average,  follows  this  law  of  chance  or  proba¬ 
bility.  The  ratio  of  relative  precision  of  two  averages  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  square  roots  of  the  numbers  which  make  up  the  averages,  other  conditions 
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being  similar.  Or,  the  precision  of  an  average  is  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  number  of  terms  contained.  For  example,  if  5  bushels  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  probable  precision  obtained  from  100  reports,  to  obtain  a  probable 
precision  of  2  bushels  would  require  625  reports,  that  is,  2  is  to  5  as  the 
square  root  of  100  is  to  the  square  root  of  625,  or  2  divided  by  5  equals  the 
square  root  of  ICO  divided  by  the  square  root  of  625  equals  10  divided  by  25. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  by  these  observations  is  that  agents 
should  seek  sufficient  data  to  secure  a  stable  average,  and  should  also  avoid 
an  excess  of  data;  for  after  a  certain  number,  the  increase  in  accuracy  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  labor  involved.  Both  extremes  should  be  avoided. 

Crop  schedules  received  from  a  general  list  of  crop  reporters  dis¬ 
tributed  more  or  less  evenly  through  the  State,  will  contain  many  replies  for 
crops  widely  grown,  as  corn,  or  hay,  but  only  a  few  reports  for  crops  grown  only 
in  a  limited  area.  One  hundred  reports  or  less  from  one  State  regarding  the 
condition  of  a  staple  crop,  may  be  practically  as  accurate  as  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  reports.  But  a  hundred  reports,  or  even  four  hundred  reports,  from  a 
general  list  of  correspondents  may  have  only  one  or  two  reports  for  some  minor 
crop.  The  greatest  efficiency  in  results,  therefore,  will  be  obtained  by  com¬ 
bining  the  system  of  general  inquiries  with  special  inquiries.  Better  results 
will  probably  be  obtained  by  keeping  a  list  of,  say,  150  general  reporters, 
and  10  special  lists  of  25  each  for  10  special  crops,  than  by  keeping  merely 
one  general  list  of  400  reporters. 

Another  advantage  of  this  combination  of  a  limited-sized  general  crop 
reporting  list  supplemented  by  small  special  lists  is  that  special  lists  are 
usually  made  up  of  persons  who  are  best  qualified  to  estimate  such  special  crop. 

The  precision  of  an  average  is  dependent  upon  two  factors,  namely, 
the  number  of  items  or  reports  making  up  the  average,  and  the  extent  of  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  different  items  or  reports  from  the  average.  For  example,  an 
average  of  50  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  four  variations: 


.a) 

(£) 

(c) 

(d) 

40 

30 

40 

30 

40 

30 

60 

70 

60 

70 

60 

70 

50 

50 

50 

50 

The  reliability  of  these  four  averages  is  different.  As  the  precis¬ 
ion  of  the  average  is  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  number  cf  terms 
contained,  the  relative  precision  of  a  and  £  is  the  square  root  of  2  divided  by 
the  square  root  of  4  equals  14  divided  by  20.  Similarly  with  b.  and  d.  But  al¬ 
though  £  has  only  half  as  many  terms  as  d,  namely  2  to  4,  it  is  more  precise 
because  the  deviation  of  the  items  from  the  average  (10)  is  only  half  the  devia¬ 
tion  in  d  (20).  The  relative  values  of  these  four  averages  by  reason  of  number 
of  items  and  deviations  combined  are: 

a  ;  b  :  c  :  d  :  :  7.05  :  14.10+  :  5  :  10. 


In  regard  to  "biased  averages,  it  should  "be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
increase  in  number  of  reports  will  correct  the  bias,  A  million  reports  may 
have  the  same  amount  of  biased  error  as  a  thousand  or  a  hundred.  Simple  as 

this  fact  is,  it  apparently  has  not  always  been  clearly  perceived  in  the  Bu¬ 

reau,  large  lists  having  been  built  up  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  reducing 
error  resulting  from  bias. 

There  is  undoubtedly  more  or  less  bias  in  nearly  all  averages  of 
reports  received  from  reporters,.  This  is  of  considerable  importance  in  re¬ 
gard  to  our  acreage  estimating;  of  little  importance  in  our  yield  per  acre 

estimates;  of  little  importance  in  our  price  estimates;  and  of  very  little 

importance  in  our  condition  estimates. 

All  condition  estimates  are  compared  with  other  condition  estimates 
made  in  similar  manner,  and  in  the  comparison  the  bias  disappears.  Efforts 
to  correct  the  normal  bias  of  crop  reporters  often  results  in  more  harm  than 
good  by  vitiating  the  comparative  value,  which  is  the  only  value  of  condition 
estimates.  An  examination  of  condition  reports  made  at  time  of  harvest  with 
the  harvest  yield  estimates  subsequently  made  shows  that  there  is  usually  a 
close  parallel  between  the  yearly  fluctuations  of  condition  figures  and  yield 
figures  -  and  this  is  the  purpose  of  condition  figures;  they  are  really  index 
numbers,  and  as  such,  the  base  number  (100)  might  well  be  considered  as  x 
as  a  defined  normal,  or  standard  or  average.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
in  results  whether  or  not  the  different  reporters  have  the  same  conception 
of  the  base  or  normal,  providing  their  own  method  does  not  change  and  that  the 
same  reporters,  approximately,  report  from  year  to  year.  The  play  of  the  law 
of  averages  takes  care  of  this.  For  example,  suppose  we  have  two  reporters 
reporting  on  the  same  area  -  well,  say  corn,  and  suppose  one  estimates  the  con¬ 
dition  on  the  basis  of  20  bushels  representing  the  so-called  normal,  and  the 
other  40  bushels.  Suppose  the  conditions  indicate  a  yield  of  20  bushels. 

Number  one  will  report  the  condition  100  per  cent,  and  number  two  50  per  cent, 
their  average  being  75  per  cent.  Now  suppose  the  conditions  decline  to  a 
prospect  of  10  bushels,  or  only  half  as  good  as  before.  Number  one  will  re¬ 
port  the  condition  50  and  number  two  25,  their  average  being  37-1/2  per  cent, 
or  exactly  one-half  their  previous  average  -  thus  indicating  the  true  change. 
This  simple  little  example  illustrates  what  actually  occurs  in  practice.  The 
Bureau's  normal  is  a  composite  of  a  large  number  of  individual  ideas,  but 
this  composite  is  almost  as  stable  as  the  yearly  death  rate  or  birth  rate, 
which  change  very  little  from  year  to  year,  notwithstanding  the  health  or  con¬ 
dition  of  individuals  varies  widely. 

The  query  has  frequently  been  made,  if  the  purpose  of  crop  condition 
reports  is  to  forecast  yield  per  acre,  why  do  you  not  ask  the  direct  question, 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  crop,  say  wheat,  expressed  in  prospective  yield 
per  acre?  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  a  priori ,  that  averages  obtained  from 
such  direct  and  apparently  more  definite  question  would  be  more  precise  than 
averages  of  percentages  of  normal  condition.  Experiments  have  been  made  again 
and  again,  and  in  every  experiment  the  estimates  expressed  in  percentage  of 
normal  were  more  precise  than  the  estimates  expressed  in  prospective  yield  per 
acre.  That  is,  the  average  deviation  of  percentage  estimates  from  their  gen¬ 
eral  average  is  less  than  the  average  deviation  of  the  yield  per  acre  estimates 
from  their  general  average.  In  an  experiment  with  oats  in  September  two  years 
ago  in  about  8  States,  the  average  deviation  of  the  yield  per  acre  estimates 
was  nearly  twice  that  of  the  condition  estimates,  in  nearly  every  otaoe. 
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Therefore  it  would  require  four  times  as  many  reports  to  get  the  same  degree 
or  precision  in  the  yield  query  as  in  the  percentage  query.  The  variability 
of  estimates  of  yield  of  apples  is,  as  I  remember,  about  5  times  as  great  as 
the  variability  of  percentage  estimates  of  production.  Under  such  conditions 
100  percentage  estimates  are  as  accurate  as  2,500  yield  estimates.  This  is 
why  efforts  to  estimate  yield  of  apples  by  the  barrel  per  acre  or  bushel  per 
tree  have  failed. 

I  believe  that  little  need  be  said  about  weighted  and  non-weighted 
averages.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  process.  There  is  a  tendency,  how¬ 
ever,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  weights.  Some  time  ago  I  made  weighted 
averages  of  a  number  of  our  county  reports  on  staple  crops,  with  rounded 
acreage  figures  obtained  from  the  1S90,  1900,  and  1910  Census,  respectively, 
as  weights.  Notwithstanding  great  changes  in  the  total  acreages,  the  averages 
obtained  from  the  different  sets  of  weights  were  in  all  cases  practically  the 
same.  The  reason  that  great  errors  in  weights  frequently  have  little  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  average  is  that  in  dividing  the  extensions  by  the  weights  the 
errors  are  in  both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator,  and  tend  to  cancel  each 
other,  especially  if  there  are  a  large  number  of  items.  When  an  error  occurs 
in  the  thing  weighted,  however,  it  is  only  in  the  numerator,  and  hence  is  not 
canceled  out.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  Agents  to  weight  by 
counties,  except  possibly  in  exceptional  cases.  A  difference  between  a  weight¬ 
ed  average  and  straight  average  is  generally  most  marked  when  there  is  some  re¬ 
lation  between  the  relatixre  size  of  the  weights  and  the  thing  averaged.  For 
example,  prices  of  articles  are  often  influenced  by  the  importance  of  an  area 
in  production,  of  the  crop  considered.  Prices  are  usually  lower  in  sections 
where  the  weights  are  relatively  large.  Cabbages,  for  instance,  are  low  in 
price  where  heavily  grown  and  high  v/here  few  are  grown.  Changes  in  acreage 
expressed  in  percentage  of  last  year  generally  vary  more  widely  where  weights 
are  small  than  where  weights  are  large.  It  is  easy  for  the  acreage  of  wheat 
to  increase  1,000  per  cent  where  it  is  sparsely  grown,  but  impossible  in  many 
counties  of  Kansas  or  the  Dakotas.  There  is  no  such  connection  between  weights 
and  crop  conditions;  hence  a  straight  average  of  many  reports  within  a  State 
is  often  the  same  as  a  weighted  average.  In  the  case  of  township  reports, 
which  are  not  weighted  by  counties,  they  tend  to  weight  themselves,  inasmuchas 
reports  for  any  particular  crop  are  most  numerous  in  areas  where  most  grown. 
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January  23,  1917. 


SOURCES  OF  CROP  DATA  AUF  THEIR  RELATIVE  VALUE. 

w 

V.  H.  Olmsted. 


There  are  three  main  sources  of  information  upon  which  Field  Agents 
must  primarily  rely  for  the  ascertainment  of  knowledge  to  form  the  bases  for 
their  monthly  reports  to  the  Bureau.  These  have  been  outlined  in  the  programme 
for  this  conference,  and  are  as  follows:  (1)  Written  reports,  (2)  oral  reports, 
and  (3)  personal  observation. 

The  first  source,  "written  reports",  is  provided  for  and  covered  by 
the  blank;  schedules  of  inquiry  furnished  by  the  Bureau  each  month,  which  are 
used  by  our  regularly  listed  Crop  reporters,  known  for  many  years  as  "Aids", 
in  making  their  reports  at  the  close  of  each  month  as  to  areas,  crop  conditions 
during  the  growing  season,  yields  per  acre,  numbers  and  prices  of  different 
kinds  of  farm  animals,  and  prices  of  farm  products  of  various  kinds.  These 
topics,  briefly  referred  to,  embrace  the  general,  regular  inquiries  regarding 
subjects  upon  which  information  is  sought,  and  the  data  elicited  by  the  re¬ 
plies  to  these  inquiries  are  used  by  the  Field  Agents  in  formulating  their  re¬ 
gular  monthly  reports  to  the  Bureau,  which,  in  turn,  are  used  by  the  Bureau, 
as  is  well  understood,  through  its  officials  and  the  Crop-Reporting  Board,  in 
the  ascertainment  of  the  final  figures,  every  month,  given  to  the  public  by 
telegraph,  and,  after  considerable  delay  (It  is  said  with  much  regret)  through 
the  "Monthly  Crop  Report" . 

* 

In  addition  to  the  regular  .topics  referred  to,  the  aids  are  oc¬ 
casionally,  sometimes  frequently,  called  upon  to  render  written  reports  on 
various  special  subjects,  such,  for  instance,  as  cranberries,  various  commer¬ 
cial  truck  crops,  peanuts,  length  of  cotton  staple,  and  many  others  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  specify  here.  These  special  inquiries  are  important  and  produce 
valuable  results;  but  it  may  be  said,  without  danger  of  tending  to  lessen  their 
importance,  that  the  more  frequent  and  extensive  they  are,  the  greater  their 
tendency  is  to  lessen  the  interest  of  the  aids  as  a  class,  and  to  really  weaken 
this  source  of  Field  Agents'  information  upon  the  regular  topics  with  which 
they  deal;  at  least,  this  has  been  my  experience. 

,  The  second  source  of  data  consists  in  oral  reports  made  by  individuals 
to  the  Field  Agents  during  the  course  of  their  monthly  itineraries.  This 
source  is  more  valuable  at  the  immediate  times  it  is  utilized  than  the  first- 
mentioned  source  (the  written  reports  of  aids);  the  difficulty  is  that  oiir  re¬ 
ports  relate  to  about  the  end  of  each  month  or  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding 
one,  and  between  the  times  when  the  oral  information  is  derived  and  the  times 
when  reports  are  to  be  made,  there  may  be  a  decided  modification  of  the  data, 
particularly  the  data  relating  to  growing  crops.  If  the  facts  were  stationary, 
the  oral  reports  would  be  immensely  the  most  valuable,  because  they  are  given 
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by  a  class  of  men  whose  horizons  are  broader,  as  a  rule,  than  the  persons  who 
render  writ hn  reports.  Country  merchants,  whose  customers  are  almost  wholljr 
farmers,  constantly  hear  ’’crop  talk1' ,  and  are  usually  as  fully  saturated  with 
the  kind  of  information  we  seek  as  a  wet  sponge  is  with  moisture.  Country 
bankers  come  within  the  same  category;  their  business  prosperity  depends  ab¬ 
solutely  on  agricultural  conditions  and  outlooks  as  well  as  upon  the  final  re¬ 
sults  of  each  year's  farming  operations,  and  they,  being  men  of  more  than 
average  intelligence ,  are  fully  appreciative  of  how  greatly  it  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  their  financial  affairs,  whether  on  large  or  small  scales,  to  keep 
constantly  informed  as  to  the  various  points  concerning  which  they  are  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  Field  Agents.  Also,  handlers  of  farm  products,  as  commission 
men  or  dealers,  fertilizer  dealers,  officials  of  agricultural  associations, 
and  others  identified  with  agricultural  affairs,  other  than  producers,  are 
all  well  informed;  the  natures  of  their  callings  requires  them  to  be  so;  and 
such  men  are,  as  a  rule,  more  than  willing  to  give  free  and  full  information 
for  the  Bureau's  use.  If  we  could  enlist  more  of  these  classes  of  men  as  re¬ 
gular  crop  reporters,  the  monthly  written  reports  would  be  much  more  valuable 
than  they  are.  But  these  men  are  usually  a  busy  lot,  absorbed  in  the  details 
of  their  various  businesses,  and  ordinarily  are  not  willing  to  take  the  time 
to  make  regular  written  reports;  some  of  them  have,  nevertheless,  been  en¬ 
listed  as  aids,  and  whenever  possible  they  are  so  enlisted;  their  reports 
tend  to  make  the  results  of  tabulations  of  aids'  reports  more  valuable  than 
they  would  otherwise  be . 

A  third  source  of  information  is  dependent  upon  personal  observation, 
esioecially  as  to  the  progress  of  crops  from  ohe  time  of  their  planting  until 
their  maturing  and  harvesting.  The  Agent  can  not,  of  course,  except  in  a  limit¬ 
ed  way,  personally  observe  and  inspect  completely  the  various  crops,  particular¬ 
ly  in  a  State  of  such  wide  territory  and  diversity  as,  say,  Virginia,  the  State 
in  which  I  operate  as  Field  Agent .  Where  there  are  one  hundred  or  more  coun¬ 
ties,  it  goes  without  saying  that  all  can  not  be  personally  visited;  and  where 
visited,  only  a  limited  number  of  fields  can  be  inspected;  but  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  wherever  and  whenever  possible,  is  a  great  aid  to  correct  judgment; 
and  by  taking  typical  fields  in  the  localities  visited  in  each- of  the  important 
crops,  one  is  able  to  "size  up"  the  situation,  from  month  to  month,  with  reason¬ 
able  accuracy.  It  is  very  essential,  in  fact,  that  personal  inspections  be  made 
regularly  during  the  growing  season  and  up  to  harvest,  and  by  taking  selected 
fields  and  going  to  them  every  month  the  progress,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  can 
be  noted  and  measureably  proper  ideas  can  be  formed. 

Another  vital  help  to  the  Field  Agent,  not  before  mentioned,  are  the 
periodical  reports  of  the  weather  Bureau  for  each  State.  These  enable  the  Field 
Agent  to  know  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  climatic  meteorological  conditions 
affecting  the  crops  of  various  kinds,  throughout  the  past  month,  particularly  in 
localities  and  sections  he  has  not  recently  visited.  The  Weather  Bureau  reports 
have  been  found  by  me  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  formulation  of 
reports  made  to  the  Bureau. 

As  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  different  classes  of  men  who  make 
up  the  body  of  Field  Agent's  aids,  whether  their  reports  be  written  or  oral,  I 
would  say  that  my  previous  ideas,  entertained  during  the  years  when  I  was  Chief 
of  Bureau,  have  undergone  some  modification.  1  then  had  a  theoretical  belief 
that  farmers  as  a  class  constituted  the  most  dependable  reporters.  I  knew  they 
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were  weak  as  to  certain  things,  namely,  acreages,  yields,  and  numbers,  but 
I  thought  their  reports  on  crop  conditions  were  substantially  correct.  My 
personal  experience  has  convinced  me  of  my  error,  and  that  the  farmer  is  in¬ 
herently  a  pessimist.  He  never  thinks  things  are  as  good  as  they  are,  and 
is  prone  to  report  them  a  little  worse  than  he  thinks  them  to  be,  because  he 
has  the  ineradicable  habit  of  discounting  possible  unfavorable  conditions, 
climatic  or  insectiverous ,  that  may,  perhaps,  eventuate  later.  He  is  always  a 
pessimist,  except  when  he  seeks  to  borrow  money  from  a  bank  or  elsewhere,  or 
tries  to  buy  supplies  on  time  from  a  merchant,  in  either  of  which  cases  his 
opinions  by  some  mysterious  alchemy  undergo  complete  change.  No  chameleon 
ever  changed  the  color  of  his  hide  more  quickly  and  completely  than  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  can  and  dees  change  his  ideas.,  regarding  crop  conditions  and  prospects 
and  becomes  a  blooming  optimist.  So  that  I  have  come  to  realize  his  weakness 
all  along  the  line,  due  to  his  naturally  pessimistic  tendency  except  when  prompt¬ 
ed  by  desire  or  necessity  to  be  optimistic,  and  the  narrowness  of  his  agricul¬ 
tural  horizon.  I  regard  him  as  the  weakest,  least  dependable  of  all  crop  re¬ 
porters. 


The  best  classes  of  crop  reporters,  in  the  order  of  their  reliability, 
in  my  judgment,  based  on  experience,  are  as  follows: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Country  bankers. 

C  oun  try  merchant s . 

Buyers  and  handlers  of  farm  products. 

Fertilizer  and  implement  dealers;  seedsmen. 
Officials  of  agricultural  associations. 

Officials  and  agents  of  transportation  companies. 
State  authorities. 

(And  last)  -  farmers. 


It  is  of  course  possible  that  in  other  States  the  rank  is  different 
from  that  of  farmers  in  Virginia  and  the  Cornlinas,  and  where  men  of  high  in¬ 
telligence  are  more  easily  enlisted  as  crop  reporters,  the  comparative  re¬ 
liability  of  the  various  classes  of  reporters  may  not  be  the  same  as  in  the 
States  named.  What  I  have  said  relates  to  these  States  only,  and  is  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  necessarily  correct  summing  up  for  other  States,  or  for  the  entire 
country. 


Finally,  it  may  be  said  of  all  classes,  "“they  are  always  willing  to 
talk,  but  dislike  to  write",  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  enlist  a  body  of 
aids  that  is  wholly  satisfactory;  at  least  that  has  been  my  experience  up  to 
this  time. 


/ 
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THE  PRODUCER  AS  A  CROP  REPORTER  . 

By 

January  23,  1917*  F.  W.  Gist. 

0O0 

The  producer  is  subject  to  the  same  general  influences  which  make 
for  strength  or  weakness  which  are  discovered  in  other  classes  of  crop 
reporters.  Education,  close  observation,  interest  in  tne  subject, 
promptness,  reliability,  regularity,  freedom  from  bias, — these  coupled 
with  tne  proper  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  crop  reporting 
will  make  nim  a  good  source  of  information;  the  reverse  will  make  him 
an  undesirable  one. 

His  most  important  element  of  strength  is  his  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Of  course,  he  knows  wnether  he  is  increas¬ 
ing  or  reducing  his  acreage,  and  why.  Wnile  ne  may  not  measure  the 
ground  devoted  to  his  various  crops, he  has  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
proportionate  and  relative  variations.  His  associations  are  largely 
witn  his  brother, farmers,  and,  given  ordinary  Keenness  of  observation, 
he  will  readily  absorb  the  trend  of  nis  neighbors*  tendencies,  tneir 
relative  extent,  and  the  operations  of  controlling  influences  whicn  have 
made  tnemselves  felt  at  home.  He  has  an  instinctive  knowledge,  born 
of  long  personal  experience,  as  to  what  the  growing  condition  of  a  crop 
ought  to  be  under  given  influences,  as  well  as  to  what  extent  tne 
present  stage  of  growth  and  prospect  of  yield  is  short  of  what  we  call 
a  normal,  and  what  he  knows  as  a  full  crop.  His  knowledge  of  actual 
is  of  necessity  the  only  accurate  measurement  to  be  nad  on  that  subject, 
and  on  that  point  he  will  speak  in  terms  of  bushels,  pounds,  or  tons, 
whereas  other  classes  of  reporters  will  confine  themselves  to  relative  or 
proportionate  estimates. 

The  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  the  producer  extends  to  all  the 
subjects  of  inquiry  applying  to  his  section  gives  him  a  wider  range 
of  usefulness  as  a  crop  reporter  than  any  other  class.  Every  other 
source  of  information  is  confined  in  interest,  and  therefore  in  knowledge, 
to  such  crops  as  are  grown  commercially ,  while  the  producer,  especially 
in  a  community  of  general  farming,  is  familiar  from  immediate  contact 
with  every  crop  grown.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  practically  all 
the  replies  to  inquiries  concerning  the  so-called  minor  crops  come  from 
the  farmer  reporter. 

The  principal  weakness  of  the  producer  is  nis  lack  of  understanding 
of  tne  theory  and  metnods  of  crop  reporting,  especially  with  reference 
to  fixing  tne  correct  proportion  of  variation  from  the  normal,  or  basis 
of  comparison.  While  by  rignt  of  first-hand  knowledge  he  surpasses  all 
classes  in  nis  conception  of  tne  normal,  altnough  almost  entirely  by 
instinct,  by  the  nature  of  nis  occupation  ne  nas  not  the  experience  in 
reductive  ad  percentum,  and  ne  is  inclined  to  reason  by  halves,  tnirds, 
fourths,  and  fiftns;  hence  the  almost  universal  rule  of  not  halting  between 
five  and  ten  in  fixing  nis  percentage.  Along  this  same  line  is  nis  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  the  wrong  symbols,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  here 
tne  necessity  for  careful  notation  of  nis  confusion  of  the  cipher  and  the 
X  mark  in  his  expression  of  zero.  Likewise  his  inclination  to  extend  the 
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normal  as  a  basis  of  comparison  to  questions  of  acreage,  numbers,  and 
total  production,  because,  as  a  creature  of  habit,  he  does  not  readily 
switch  nis  viewpoint  as  does  the  office-trained  man.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  correct  this  element  of  weakness  on  tne  part  of  tne  producer,  because 
we  do  not  meet  him  so  frequently  in  person,  and  of  course  instruction 
by  correspondence  is  not  so  efficient  in  his  case,  though  I  suggest  as 
wortn  while  frequent  lessons  by  mail  along  tnis  line. 

On  the  subject  of  bias  it  has  been  my  observation  that  with  the 
producer  it  is  'largely  a  question  of  understanding  the  purpose  and 
results  of  the  work  as  with  other  classes.  In  Oklahoma  I  found  the 
producer  an  optimist,  in  Arkansas  an  extreme  pessimist,  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucmy  rather  open  minded,  whiie  in  Alabama  continued  service 
as  reporters  makes  him  fairly  free  from  bias.  Tne  fact  that  tne 
farmer’s  bias,  if  exercised,  may  be  readily  placed  on  the  bull  side, 
while  all  other  classes  may  be  nere  ani  there  or  vice  versa,  makes 
the  bias  of  the  prouucer  easy  to  recognize  and  possible  of  definite 
discount. 

S'* 

Just  here  it  may  interest  you  to  mention  three  experiments  recently 
made  of  gathering  facts  instead  of  opinions  from  producers,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  the  results  with  those  of  regular  reporters.  Without  giving  the 
details  of  collection,  on  the  final  estimate  of  cotton  in  1915  I  secured 
the  statement  of  1,238  farmers  of  actual  acreage  and  production  for  the 
two  seasons  of  1915  and  1914.  On  the  question  of  acreage  their  replies 
showed  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  while  regular  reports  averaged  14. 

On  the  question  of  yield  the  farmers  indicated  an  average  of  153  pounds, 
while  the  regular  reporters  gave  140.  The  relative  value  of  this 
showing  was  accepted  rather  than  the  positive.  On  acreage  of  cotton  in 
1916  I  received  the  reports  of  1,749  farmers,  giving  actual  acreage  in 
1915  and  1916.  Dividing  these  between  large  and  small  farmers,  the 
large  ones  showed  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  the  small  ones  an  average 
of  103,  while  regular  reporters  averaged  101.  On  final  yield  in  1916, 

603  farmers  gave  an  average  decrease  in  the  acreage  picked  of  2  per  cent, 
while  regular  reports  indicated  8  per  cent.  On  yield  tne  farmers  aver¬ 
aged  82  pounds,  while  regular  reports  averaged  77.  Tne  chief  value  of 
these  three  experiments  is  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
actual  facts  which  will  efficiently  check  concensus  of  opinion. 

Tne  producer  seems  to  have  an  inherent  weakness  in  nis  inability 
to  estimate  in  quantitative  amounts,  which  does  not  so  materially 
obtain  when  he  addresses  himself  to  relative  acreage.,  relative  condition, 
relative  yield,  or  acre  yield.  He  will  frequently  estimate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nis  county  in  numbers  of  bales  below  those  already  ginned. 

Tnis  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  tne  gin  reports  are  not  available 
to  him  as  readily  as  to  other  sources  of  information. 

If  tne  agent  knows  tne  temperament  of  nis  producers,  widen  is  largely 
sectional  and  local,  they  may  be  made  tne  most  reliable  source  of  infor¬ 
mation.  After  all,  the  producer  is  the  real  source  for  all  other  classes 
of  aids,  and  if  the  agent  can  get  his  knowledge  first  hand  and  handle  it  as 
careful . study  dictates,  ne  has  data  which  ail  statistical  authorities 
regard  as  most  reliable  and  designate  as  primary  information. 
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BUYERS  , 

By 

January  23,  1917.  Paul  H*  Kirh. 
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Prom  my  few  years  of  observation  I  find,  as  a  rule,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  I  have  labored,  tnough  this  may  not  be  true  in  other  states, 
that  the  men  who  purchase  the  grain  keep  better  informed  regarding  ac¬ 
tual  conditions  than  do  the  producers* 

This  may  at  first  appear  as  rather  a  rash  statement,  but  unfortunately 
the  producer  looks  at  conditions  from  a  much  narrower  and  restricted  terri¬ 
tory  than  does  the  buyer.  The  buyer  bases  his  opinion  or  estimate  from 
a  broad  vision. 

The  buyers  also  realize  the  great  financial  necessity  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  crop  from  seed  time  to  harvest,  for  it  takes  an  enormous 
sum  of  money,  much  of  it  borrowed  on  short  time  loans,  to  move  a  crop. 

For  tnese  reasons  I  consider  buyers  one  of  the  best  classes  of  re¬ 
porters  from  whom  reliable  data  can  be  obtained.  By  buyers  I  do  not  mean 
local,  elevator  agents  alone,  though  many  of  tnem  are  very  observant  of, 
inquisitive  about,  and  interested  in,  crop  conditions,  but  ratner  auditors 
and  heads  of  elevator  companies,  and  millers. 

On  tne  otner  nand  it  must  be  remembered  that  buyers,  tnougn .  nonest, 
are  often  inclined  to  be  a  little  optimistic  because  tney  naturally 
desire  to  purchase  a  crop  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  However,  buyers' 
reports,  as  all  otner,  should  if  possible  be  followed  up  by  actual  personal 
inspection. 
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January  33,  1917. 
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F  *  G  *  Kelsey. 
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Handlers,  those  handling  the  crop,  are  usually  good  sources 
of  information  for  their  immediate  section.  I  find  them  pretty  ..well 
posted  on  staple  and  special  crops,  especially  .  fruit,  apples, 
peaches,  etc.,  from  the  fact  that  large  handlers  and  cold  storage 
people  send  their  buyers  right  into  the  fruit  belt  from  year  to 
year  to  buy  up  the  fruit,  either  at  a  given  price  per  barrel,  if 
•apples,  or  a  given  price  a  basket  for  peaches,  delivered  to  the 
nearest  railroad  depot  or  snipping  point.  Before  buying,  they 
usually  make  a  pretty  good  canvass  over  tne  different  orchards  to 
tame  in  the  full  situation  of  how  the  crop  is  coming,  taking  into 
consideration  probable  yield,  quality,  price,  etc.  I  nave  called 
on  and  talked  with  fruit  dealers  in  sections  where  not  much  fruit  is 
grown,  and  found  tnem  pretty  well  posted  on  the  general  situation 
of  tne  real  fruit  belts.  On  telling  them  that  I  am  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  tne  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 


and  asking  them  tne  usual  questions  for  tneir  section,  tneir  answer 
may  be  "This  is  not  much  of  a  fruit  section,  but  up  through” — 

"naming  different  places  and  cities  in  tne  fruit  belt  — "the  apple 
crop  is  going  to  be  a  large  crop,  a  hundred  per  cent  crop,  or  ’seventy- 
five  per  cent  crop,"  as  the  matter  may  be,  "peacnes  are  a  full  crop, " 
etc* ,  they  will  then  come  back  at  me  somewhat  as  follows: 
nHow  do  you  find  tne  apple  crop,  or  peach  crop," or  whatever  crop 
we  are  talking  about?  "Well",  I  will  say,  "I  have  not  been  through 
tnav  section  yet;  expect  to  be  through  there  in  the  next  few  days." 

Or,  "Our  report  of  the  first  of  the  month  gave  tne  crop  for  the  State 
at  about  dO  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,"  or  as  the  case  may  be,  I 
ave  talked  with. handlers  of  apples  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  had 
neir  uyers  up  in  New  York  State,  and  knew  the  apple  situation  there 

pre  y  well  compared  with  previous  years,  or  how  it  was  coming  on  the 
year  m  question. 


i  Whlle  these  Pe°Ple  are  pretty  well  posted  on,  we  will  say, 

„  5  °r  Peac3es>  handlers  of  some  otner  crops  in  my  territory,  such 

crontfoSe?V  p0tat°es!  beans ,  hops,  etc.,  they  are  only  handling  these 
D  t  ,,r  n^lr  immediate  sections  and  do  not  have  buyers  out  in  other 
p  rts  of  tne  State,  and  so  are  better  posted  for  tneir  section  than 

knowi'  ^8Ctl°n®  of  tne  State,  although,  of  course,  they  have  some 
knowledge  of  tne  crop  situation  outside  tneir  immediate  section. 


Hanalers  of 


an 


.  b0bacco  in  my  territory  in  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
p  etty  well  posted  for  tneir  own  sections*  Rome  of  tnem  having 
uyers  or  representatives  in  different  tobacco  belts,  so  tnat  tney  are 
*®P;  advised  of  tne  growing  crop  from  tne  time  of  first  setting  out 
of  tne  crop  up  to  tne  harvesting  of  tne  crop. 
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THE  MERCHANT  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  CROP  INFORMATION. 

Ey 

J_.rj.u-. *,V  2o,  1817.  G*  L*  Morgan. 
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I  presume  tnat  in  tne  West,  where  agriculture  is  the  principal 
occupation  and  a  great  many  of  the  merchants  depend  largely  upon  the 
farmer  trade,  that  all  of  them  keep  in  touch  more  or  less  with  crop 
conditions.  But  in  the  East,  where  farming  is  a  sort  of  secondary 
consideration,  I  find  tnere  are  but  few  of  tne  merchants  who  can 
give  much  information  of  value.  They  are  tne  ones  dealing  almost 
exclusively  with  the  farmer;  such  as  seedmen,  implement  dealers, 
produce  dealers,  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
grain  and  feed  dealers.  The  larger  ones  usually  nanale  Western 
grain  and  know  very  little  of  tne  crops  in  tneirnvicinity . 

Tne  seedmen  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  wno  grow 
some  of  their  seeds  or  have  them  grown  for  them  in  tne  territory 
where  they  are  located,  and  taose  wno  grow  outside  or  buy  from  large 
dealers.  Those  wno  grow  some  of  tneir  seeds  or  nave  them  grown  by 
farmers  in  the  vicinity,  can  usually  give  some  very  good  information, 
as  they  not  only  follow  tne  seen  crops  very  closely,  but  get  around 
and  see  and  near  more  or  less  of  the  other  crops.  Taose  wno  buy 
from  other  dealers  or  grow  them  outside  tne  state,  depend  more  upon 
what  they  near  the  farmers  say  as  they  come  in,  and  their  sales  of 
previous  years,  than  from  observation  or  personal  knowledge. 

Tne  implement  dealers  I  find  give  some  of  tne  best  information 
I  can  obtain.  It  is  very  essential  that  they  know  of  any  increase 
or  decrease  in  acreages,  or  any  unusually  good  crops  or  failures; 
so  as  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  tneir  implements.  Some  of 
the  larger  ones  maintain  a  crop  reporting  system  of  tneir  own,  and 
every  salesman  and  agent  is  a  reporter.  They  send  their  reports 
to  tne  district  headquarters,  md  once  a  week  they  are  compiled  and 
sent  to  the  main  office.  They  are  willing  to  give  all  one  information 
tney  can, .and  what  they  do  give  is  very  relmole. 

Tne  produce  dealer’s  information  pertains  mostly  to  tne  potato 
and  apple  crops,  also  some  of  tne  minor  cro^s  sucn  &s  beans,  tomatoes, 
onions,  cabbages,  etc.  Most  of  them  cover  a  radius  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles.  They  follow  tne  crops  pretty  closely  and  can  give 
some  good  information. 

I  mink  of  all  tne  crops  grown  in  the  Ease,  tne  tobacco  crop  is 
followed  more  closely  by  the  buyers  tnan  any  otner.  E=-ch  step  from 

setting  of  tne  plants  to  curing,  is  carefully  watched  over  by  them, 
tod  many  of  tne  crops  that  they  usually  buy  are  visited  several  times 
during  tne  season.  Tney  are  one  of  tne  best  sources  of  information 
on  tne  tobacco  crop. 


As  a  rule  tne  merchant  is  inclined  to  be  more  optimistic  tnan  tne 
farmer,  and  in  some  cases  nis  figures  may  be  biased  to  a  certain  extent 
by  personal  interests,  but  all  in  all  I  tnink  tney  serve  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  cneck  on  reports  received  from  other  sources. 


/ 
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bankers  . 

By 

January  23,  191?.  F.  N.  Gray. 

0O0 


In  considering  under  the  subject,  ’’Sources  of  Crop  Data  and 
Relative  Value"  strength  and  weakness  of  special  classes  of  reporters, 

I  find  that  the  banker  ranks  high  in  point  of  efficiency,  at  least  for 
that  of  all  the  major  or  staple  crops. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  bankers  of  the  smaller  or  country 
towns  and  not  to  those  of  the  large  cities;  because  of  that  close 
relationship  he  occupies  witn  the  farmer  in  the  more  direct  dealing 
he  has  with  them  in  the  smaller  cities. 

Of  course,  under  the  well  known  dissimilar  conditions  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  agriculturally  speaking,  this  does  not  apply 
alike  over  the  entire  country.  It  is,  however,  peculiarly  applicable 
to  almost  all  of  the  Southern  States,  or  that  part  of  the  South  where 
the  credit  system  largely  obtains  . 

In  Texas,  with  a  population  close  to  5,000,000,  where  nearly 
one-third  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  is  annually  pro¬ 
duced,  there  is  aside  from  the  large  numoer  of  farm  owners,  about 
forty-four  per  cent  of  the  voting  population  of  the  State,  tenant 
farmers.  Practically  all,  including  the  farm  owners,  must  have 
advances  upon  their  crops  and  they  borrow  money  directly,  or  indirectly, 
of  the  banks,  giving  liens  upon  crops,  chattels,  etc.  It  is,  tnerefore, 
the  prime  business  of  the  banker  to  keep  thoroughly  well  informed  of 
tne  acreage,  condition,  and  yield  of  crops. 

At  least  one  official  of  every  bank  has  personal  knowledge  of  tne 
condition  of  tne  crops  in  all  seasons  and  usually  such  official  can 
speak  accurately  of  tne  crops  for  an  entire  county,  and  in  instances,  for 
an  area  comprised  of  a  group  of  several  counties.  A  great  number  of  the 
bankers  of  tne  cotton  States  are  owners  of  cotton  plantations  and  tenant 
out  their  lands  to  wnite  or  negro  laborers,  or  farmers.  Thus,  the 
banker  is  in  position  to  speak  of  crops  from  the  standpoint  of  both  a 
planter  and  a  banker.  Among  all  tne  sources  of  information  concerning 
crops,  the  banker  stands  preeminent  in  being  able  to  quickly  grasp  the 
meaning  of  an  inquiry  and  to  render  intelligently  an  answer.  Among  all  the 
aids  in  the  crop  reporting  service,  no  class  of  men  have  higher  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  crop  statistics,  nor  evince  more  solicitude  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  accurate  statistics. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  my  list  of  aids  in  the  State  of  Texas  are 
bankers,  or  banker-planters.  In  upward  of  eleven  years’  work.,  estimating 
crops  in  Texas,  I  have  found  the  banker  to  be  patriotic  to  the  extent  of 
not  only  giving  freely  his  time  to  interviews  and  in  replying  to  inquiries 
through  the  mails;  but  in  hundreds  of  instances,  he  has  preferred  drives 
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through,  the  fields  in  his  private  car  and  remained  away  from  his  place 
of  business  at  the  bank  any  length  of  time  until  ne  has  felt  tnat  he 
has  conveyed  the  right  information  about  crops  in  nis  county  or  locality  . 

In  enlisting  a  banker  as  a  crop  correspondent,  I  have  but  to  mail 
him  a  schedule  with  an  addressed  return  envelope  ,  and  quickly  tne  returns 
are  made.  No  formalities  are  ever  intercnanged.  Ha  becomes  an  aid 
and  a  lasting  one.  There  may  be  times,  when  tnrough  absence  or  illness 
he  may  fail  to  report,  but  never  under  tne  plea  of  "preoccupation" ,  or 
"business  preclusion"  will  he  fail  . 

In  discussing  the  weakness,  if  any  can  be  ascribed,  it  consists 
only  in  nis  inability  to  report  as  well  u^on  tne  minor  crops  in  wnich 
he  nas  no  direct  interest.  However,  concerning  even  tnese,  ne  is 
oftimes  more  competent  to  speak  advisedly,  tnan  is  tne  average  mercnant 
or  farmer. 
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Transportation  Companies  —  Commer¬ 
cial  Movement, 

Gay  Fitzpatrick. 

The  availability  of  usable  data  obtainable  from  transportation  com¬ 
panies  depends  greatly  on  the  stage  of  railroad  development  in  any  particular 
State  or  section  and  on  the  individual  roads  themselves.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  securing  of  railroad  data  is  comparatively  easy  in  such  States 
as  Montana,  the  Dakotas  and  Idaho,  where  the  railroad  facilities  are  practic¬ 
ally  confined  to  two  or  three  trunk  lines  either  paralleling  at  non-competi¬ 
tive  distances  or  bisecting  the  State;  while  the  virtual  impossibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  such  data  in  a  State  that  has  reached  the  intricate  stage  of  railroad 
development  attained  in  Illinois,  for  instance,  will  be  just  as  readily  granted. 
As  far  as  the  individual  roads  are  concerned  the  chief  considerations  are  their 
willingness  to  give  out  the  desired  information,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the 
form  and  timeliness  of  the  data  once  secured.  I  might  say  at  this  point  that 
in  the  four  States  the  railroad  data  of  which  I  am  most  familiar  with,  Mon¬ 
tana,  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  the  Bureau  has  never  been  refused 
the  important  part  of  the  information  sought  and  that  all  the  roads  have  been 
more  than  courteous  and,  with  few  exceptions,  quite  obliging  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  requests. 

Concerning  the  reliability  of  this  source  of  crop  data  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say  that, with  the  usually  quite  efficient  clerical  force  and 
the  up-to-date  methods  employed  in  the  auditing  and  statistical  departments 
of  our  important  railroads,  matter  secured  from  them  bearing  on  the  commercial 
movement  of  crops  and  live  stock  has  been  found  to  be  quite  dependable  and 
accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  completeness  and  amount  of 
detail  obtained  depends  greatly  on  the  general  attitude  of  the  individual 
roads  and  on  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  operated.  I  recently  had 
an  example  of  how  this  sometimes  works  out  in  trying  to  secure  detailed  data 
pertaining  to  the  one  part  of  my  State  in  which  actual  competition  exists. 

One  road  replied  to  my  request  with  complete  data  in  more  detail  than  was 
really  wanted  and  gotten  up  in  admirable  form.  Its  competitor  was  slow  about 
furnishing  any  information  at  all  and  confined  its  statements  to  lump  sum 
figures  for  the  State  as  a  whole  and  refused  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
as  met  by  all  the  other  roads  in  the  State.  This  discrepancy  greatly  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  value  of  the  general  data  and  its  possible  uses  and  was  not 
remedied  until  I  had  the  opportunity  provided  by  my  recent  stop  in  the  Twin 
Cities  to  bring  the  matter  up  personally  with  the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Hoad 
in  question.  After  going  into  considerable  detail  as  to  why  we  wanted  the 
information,  what  we  expected  to  do  with  it,  and  how  it  was  to  be  used,  this 
official’s  consent  to  the  giving  out  of  the  desired  data  was  received  and  it 
will  probably  be  worked  up  on  ray  return  trip. 

Aside  from  the  more  or  less  rare  cases  in  which  a  Division  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Traveling  Freight  Agent,  or  some  other  official  makes  written  or 
oral  reports  on  crop  conditions  in  the  country  tributary  to  their  particular 
section  of  road,  the  value  of  railroad  crop  data  is  essentially  statistical; 
that  is,  except  in  possibly  affording  a  partial  basis  for  future  estimates 
it  has  very  little  value  in  immediate  crop  estimating  or  forecasting.  in 
our  northwest  States  we  have  found  that  data  secured  from  the  railroads  after 
the  crop  year  is  over  provides  an  excellent  method  of  checking  up  on  the  total 
production  of  certain  crops,  of  which  I  would  mention  particularly  such  strict¬ 
ly  commercial  crops  as  flax  and  wool,  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  wheat 
and  live  stock.  The  very  complete  reports  received  for  the  past  two  years 
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from  the  roads  operating  in  the  State  of  Montana  afforded  information,  which 
made  possible  the  revision  of  acreage  figures  perhaps  otherwise  impossible 
before  the  1920  census.  This  has  been  found  of  primary  importance  in  Mon¬ 
tana  where  rapid  agricultural  development  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
few  years  and  where  the  1910  census  figures  are  misleading  te  say  the  least. 

Another  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  detailed  railroad  commercial 
movement  data  is  in  the  reapportionment  of  District  crop  and  live  stock 
weights.  With  reports  of  the  various  roads  of  the  shipments  by  stations 
I  have  been  enabled  to  revise  the  proportionate  weights  so  as  to  fairly 
represent  actual  conditions  coneeming  the  locality  of  production  —  in  the 
case  of  the  flax  crop  necessitating  a  considerable  and  rather  important 
change.  A  further  and  minor  value  of  railroad  data  has  been  in  its  use 
in  checking  up  the  results  of  the  Bureau’s  yearly  inquiries  concerning  the 
percent  of  certain  crops  shipped  out  of  the  counties  where  grown. 
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ASSOCIATIONS . 

Ey 

January  23,  1917,  Charles  S-  Bouton. 
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For  the  purposesof  this  article  let  us  regard,  an  association,  either 
as  a  body  of  people  organized  for  the  promotion  of  an  economic  purpose, 
or  as  a  combination  of  such  bodies.  The  most  common  varieties  with 
which  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  will  come  in  contact 
are  the  selling  associations  of  groups  of  producers.  These  will  or¬ 
dinarily  exist  for  the  disposal  of  some  one  crop,  as  potatoes,  straw¬ 
berries,  or  melons.  Some  .times  they  are  more  ambitious,  and  will  have 

names  like  these:  The  Jefferson  County  Truck  Growers1  Association, 

(thus  showing  the  association  is  interested  in  more  than  one  crop)  or, 
The  Arkansas  Sweet  Potato  Growers’  League,  which  shows  at  once  that 
while  the  association  is  interested  in  only  one  production,  it  covers 
a  territory  state-wide  in  its  scope. 

Sometimes  the  association  is  both  a  buyer  and  a  seller,  with  an 
admixture  of  fraternal  and  paternal  elements,  like  the  Grange  or  the 
Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  But  for  tne  great  majority  of 
them  selling  is  tne  principal  object,  and  the  o trier  activities  that  are 
added,  such  as  supervision  of  systems  of  planting,  cultivation  and 
harvesting,  are  merely  accessories  of  the  principal  object,  meant  to 
render  its  attainment  more  sure  and  easy. 


It  will  at  once  be  apparent  to  any  one  wno  tninks  upon  this  subject 
that  those  associations  which  ought  to  be  of  most  benefit  to  this  Bureau 
are  tne  strongest,  oldest,  best  organized  and  most  influential.  An 
association  covering  a  wide  territory  gets  reports  from  many  sources  on 
acreage,  crop  conuitions  and  prices  that  are  reliable,  because  self 
interest  and  all  other  considerations  dictate  tnat  branch  associations 
should  give  the  head  association  tne  fullest  and  most  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  in  order  that  the  head  association  may  be  enabled  to  do  its  best 
work.  The  big  associations  have  the  machinery  for  collecting  this 
data.  The  reporter  or  Field  Agent  can  obtain  from  the  head  office  on 
one  trip,  reliable,  first-hand  information  which  he  would  otherwise  only 
procure  a4-  great  expense  of  time  and  money. 


Local  associations,  acting  independently  of  each  other  in  contiguous 
territory,  are  not  reliable  sources  of  information  when  taken  as  a  whole* 
Competition  and  a  desire  to  make  each  member  think  that  his  association 
has  done  better  and  is  better  than  the  neighboring  associations  ,  is 
responsible  for  much  exaggeration  both  as  to  production  and  as  to  prices 
received;  and  the  remarkable  thing  is  the  degree  of  success  that  accom¬ 
panies  these  efforts  to  mislead  or  misinform  tne  members  of  local  asso¬ 
ciations.  In  my  state,  the  sales  agent  of  these  local  associations  is 
frequently  a  broker  from  some  outside  point  who  knows  how  to  get  good 
recommendations,  though  ne  does  not  deserve  them.  In  addition  to  his 
fivlUto‘;tPr1Cr2!pS?Sa^i0nhne  0ften  t0  i^ock  down  an  additional 

inL^t^Lperwuf“h  ?e  13  the  usual  of 

given  in  confidence  to  a‘  Gcvernmenth»en?T  k°  “S  statements  even  if 
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Of  course,  in  either  case,  whether  tne  association  is  large.,  or 
small,  tne  reporter  must  weigh  his  sources  of  information  and  know  what 
degree  of  credibility  to  allot  each  before  adopting  tneir  figures. 

Q.tner  advantages  of  tne  large  association  over  the  small  is  that  tne 
officers  of  the  large  associations  are  usually  men  of  more  experience, 
intelligence,  force,  capacity  and  reliability  tnan  those  from  tne  small 
association.  They  are  men  who  have  attained  tneir  present  positions 
through  the  business  processes  of  selection  and  elimination.  More  tnan 
that,  they  are  on  the  job,  if  net  the  year  through,  at  least  for  much 
longer  periods  than  the  migratory  or  temporary  variety  wnicn  directs  the 
destinies  of  the  local  or  independent  associations.  Hence,  they  are 
more  accessible,  and  much  more  apt  to  have  their  information  tabulated 
and  in  procurable  form. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  associations, 
each  of  which  may  be  large,  well-managed  and  successful  .  One  is  the  pure 
cooperative  type,  wnose  sole  business  is  to  benefit  the  member  and  pro¬ 
ducer;  the  other  is  the  psuedo-cooperative  type,  whose  business  is  to 
help  the  member  and  producer,  but  a  large  part  of  whose  effort  is  directed 
toward  paying  fancy  salaries  to  its  officers  and  procuring  dividends  on 
stock  whose  control  may  oe  in  a  few  hands,  or  hands  outside  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  A s  between  reports  received  from  these  two  types  of  organizations, 
I  should  lean  very  largely  to  the  pure  cooperative  type  for  credibility. 

Prom  our  point  of  view  tnere  is  one  weak  point  common  to  all  asso¬ 
ciations*  They  are  very  poor  reporters  during  their  busy  season,  and  that 
is  usually  just  when  the  Bureau  wants  its  information.  But  their  officers 
I  have  found  well  disposed  toward  giving  information  when  personally  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Recapitulating,  tnese  are  the  points  to  be  noted; 

1.  Tnose  associations  we  most  often  touen  are  selling  or  marketing 
organizations. 

2.  Tne  best  of  these,  for  reliability  and  for  economy  of  time  and  money 
to  tne  reporter,  are  tne  largest,  oldest  and  best  organized. 

3.  The  local  or  independent  associations  as  a  class  are  not  reliable  if 
accurate  information  is  desired. 

4.  Pure  cooperative  associations  render  most  efficient  aid. 


5. 


Personal  interviews  necessary  to  get  best  results. 


J 
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STATE  AUTHORITIES. 
By 

January  23,  1917-  E«  A-  Logan. 
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There  has  apparently  been  a  natural  antipathy  in  past  years  be¬ 
tween  Federal  and  State  officials.  The  disposition  recently  has  been 
to  hookup  these  activities.  While  there  is  no  collusion  between  me 
and  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  do  not  go  ahead* without 
comparing  from  time  to  time  our  estimates. 

The  strongest  point  in  their  estimates  upon  crops  seems  to  be  in 
the  condition  and  yield  per  acre  figures.  These  figures  are  derived 
from  about  the  same  number  of  aids  as  upon  my  list  and  run  very  close  to 
ny  own  conclusions  on  practically  all  crops.  Acreage  figures  do  not 
agree  with  ours.  There  seem  to  be  no  effective  measures  taken  to  re¬ 
duce  the  bias  in  estimating  acreages.  Taking  the  four  heaviest  acreage 
crops,  their  figures  show  much  the  same  tendency.  Contrary  to  expecta¬ 
tion,  their  total  acreages  of  these  four  crops  are  less  than  our  totals 
for  the  same.  Corn  acreage  is  larger  tnan  ours  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  cause.  Their  figures  for  wneat ,  oats,  and  hay  are  much 
less  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  are  altogether  rignt.  This  is  true 
especially  of  oats.  Since  1913  when  tneir  acreage  was  about  one-naif  our 
estimate,  there  has  been  a  heavy  increase  in  tneir  estimates,  nearly 
equaling  our  own  figures  in  1916  . 

The  weakness  in  tnese  figures  in  gross  appears  to  be  the  varying 
acreage  totals  of  the  principal  crops  when  it  is  very  sure  that  they 
have  remained  quite  constant  considering  our  crop  system.  Wide  vari¬ 
ations  occur  in  the  minor  crops  and  afford  Out  little  assistance. 

Live  stock  figures  are  very  unsatisfactory.  Tnere  are  no  estimates 
of  actual  numbers  made,  only  percentages  of  last  year.  Taking  tne 
figures  as  published  for  1914,  1915  and  1916  for  hogs  ,  tnere  would  be  on 
hand  December  1,  1916  only  55  per  cent  of  tnose  on  hand  December  1,  1913. 

For  cattle  tnere  would  remain  but  56  per  cent,  and  for  sneep  68  per  cent 
of  tneir  1913  totals.  A  few  more  years  of  this  metnod  will  see  tne 
entire  decimation  of  our  live  stock.  According  to  present  calculations, 
there  are  almost  as  many  sheep  in  the  state  as  cattle,  when  all  sources  agree 
that  sheep  have  very  materially  decreased.  These  estimates  are  of  no 
assistance  in  estimating  live  stock.  Figures  are  given  for  horses  and 
mules  irregularly  and  give  little  if  any  help. 

Assessors  returns  are  made  for  live  stock  only  and  are  always  a  year 
and  a  half  late.  They  are  reasonably  accurate  as  far  as  they  go,  but  are 
taken  upon  a  different  basis  from  the  Federal  Census  and  vary  widely  from 
that  enumeration.  Their  value  lies,  however,  in  tne  comparison  from  year 
to  year  of  the  counties  and  the  state  total.  They  show  tne  direction 
of  the  movement  over  a  term  of  years.  Their  weakness  is  in  being  so  far 
back  of  the  using  date.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  have  been  maintained  between  the  census  and  the  assessors 
returns  during  recent  years  as  existed  at  the  taking  of  the  census  in 
1910.  Calculations  may  then  be  made  to  secure  what  might  be  termed  esti¬ 
mated  census  figures.  Comparison  with  these  estimates  give  me  some  idea 
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of  the  live  stock  movement.  Of  course,  they  are  ancient  history  in  part. 

The  strongest  state  figures  in  Missouri  are  those  for  crop  conditions 
and  yields  per  acre.  Acreage  figures  do  not  agree  in  tendency  with  ours 
in  the  main.  Our  figures,  such  as  those  on  wheat,  oats  and  hay  “uy  be  too 
high . 


The  weakest  points  are  tne  acreages  of  major  crops  and  the  figures  on 
numbers  of  live  stock.  There  are  indications  of  improvement  as  to  acreages, 
but  not  for  live  stock.  It  must  be  said  that  tne  section  of  the  Board 
handling  this  matter  nave  other  duties  to  perform.  They  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rectify  the  seeming  natural  bias  by  personal  observation  or 
intex'views  about  the  state  . 


I 
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There  has  apparently  been  a  natural  antipathy  in  past  years  be¬ 
tween  Federal  and  State  officials.  The  disposition  recently  has  been 
to  hook  up  these  activities  .  While  there  is  no  collusion  between  me 
and  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  do  not  go  ahead” without 
cornparing  from  time  to  time  our  estimates. 

The  strongest  point  in  their  estirrates  upon  crops  seems  to  be  in 
the  condition  and  yield  per  acre  figures.  These  figures  are  derived 
from  about  the  same  number  of  aids  as  upon  my  list  and  run  very  close  to 
rry  own  conclusions  on  practically  all  crops.  Acreage  figures  do  not 
agree  with  ours.  There  seem  to  be  no  effective  measures  taken  to  re¬ 
duce  the  bias  in  estimating  acreages.  Taking  the  four  heaviest  acreage 
crops,  their  figures  show  much  the  same  tendency.  Contrary  to  expecta¬ 
tion,  their  total  acreages  of  these  four  crops  are  less  than  our  totals 
for  the  same.  Corn  acreage  is  larger  than  ours  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  cause.  Their  figures  for  wheat,  oats,  and  hay  are  much 
less  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  are  altogether  right.  This  is  true 
especially  of  oats.  Since  1913  when  their  acreage  was  about  one-half  our 
estimate,  there  has  been  a  heavy  increase  in  tneir  estirrates,  nearly 
equaling  our  own  figures  in  1916. 

The  weakness  in  these  figures  in  gross  appears  to  be  the  varying 
acreage  totals  of  the  principal  crops  wnen  it  is  very  sure  that  they 
have  remained  quite  constant  considering  our  crop  system.  Wide  vari¬ 
ations  occur  in  the  minor  crops  and  afford  out  little  assistance. 

Live  stock  figures  are  very  unsatisfactory.  Tnere  are  no  estimates 
of  actual  numbers  made,  only  percentages  of  last  year.  Taking  the 
figures  as  published  for  1914,  1915  and  1916  for  hogs  ,  there  would  be  on 
hand  December  1,  1916  only  55  per  cent  of  those  on  hand  December  1,  1913. 

For  cattle  there  would  remain  but  56  per  cent,  and  for  sheep  68  per  cent 
of  tneir  IS 13  totals.  A  few  more  years  of  this  method  will  see  the 
entire  decimation  of  our  live  stock.  According  to  present  calculations, 
there  are  almost  as  many  sheep  in  the  state  as  cattle,  when  all  sources  agree 
that  sheep  have  very  materially  decreased.  These  estimates  are  of  no 
assistance  in  estimating  live  stock.  Fignres  are  given  for  horses  and 
mules  irregularly  and  give  little  if  any  help. 

Assessor* s  returns  are  made  for  live  stock  only  and  are  always  a  year 
and  a  half  late.  They  are  reasonably  accurate  as  far  as  they  go,  but  are 
taken  upon  a  different  basis  from  the  Federal  Census  and  vary  widely  from 
that  enumeration.  Their  value  lies,  however,  in  the  comparison  from  year 
to  year  of  the  counties  and  the  state  total.  They  show  the  direction 
of  the  movement  over  a  term  of  years.  Their  weakness  is  in  being  so  far 
back  of  the  using  date.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  have  been  maintained  between  the  census  and  the  assessor’s 
returns  during  recent  years  as  existed  at  the  taking  of  the  census  in 
1910.  Calculations  may  then  be  made  to  secure  what  might  be  termed  esti¬ 
mated  census  figures.  Comparison  with  these  estimates  give  me  some  idea 
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of  the  live  stock  movement.  Of  course,  they  are  ancient  history  in  part. 

The  strongest  state  figures  in  Missouri  are  those  for  crop  conditions 
and  yields  per  acre.  Acreage  figures  do  not  agree  in  tendency  with  ours 
in  the  main.  Our  figures,  such  as  those  on  wheat,  oats  and  hay  Auy  be  too 
high. 


Tne  weakest  points  are  tne  acreages  of  major  crops  and  the  figures  on 
numbers  of  live  stock.  There  are  indications  of  improvement  as  to  acreages, 
but  not  for  live  stock.  It  must  be  said  that  tne  section  of  the  Board 
handling  this  matter  nave  otner  duties  to  perform.  They  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rectify  the  seeming  natural  bias  by  personal  observation  or 
interviews  about  the  state  . 
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Tne  giving  and  accepting  of  general  crop  estimates  from  agricultural 
workers  is  not  a  good  practice.  Yet  there  are  among  this  class  of  men 
those  wno  are  able  to  give  more  valuable  information  than  may  be  secured 
from  any  other  individual  source.  One  must  study  them  with  more  care 
tnan  he  gives  to  his  regular  aids. 

Agricultural  workers  are  either  wide  awake  or  dormant.  General  or 
specialists.  Broad  or  narrow.  Field  or  office  men.  Tneir  educa¬ 
tion  and  environment  in  young  manhood  nslps  to  determine  tne  reliability 
of  tneir  data. 

Tne  information  desired  would  naturally  debar  many.  special  -data 
may  often  be  secured  most  advantageously  from  tne  specialists.  pne 
present  day  demands  agricultural  workers  whose  eyes  and  ears  are  open 
to  new  ideas.  Frequently  sucn  men  are  very  ousy,  and  yet  will  give 
attention  to  those  having  good  information  to  offer,  and  in  turn  may 
willingly,  tnough  guardingly,  reciprocate,  in  my  own  state,  the  soil, 
climate,  crops  and  farm  pactices  are  extremely  variable.  One  wno 
travels  mucn  for  data  soon  confuses  data  due  to  these  conditions.  Only 
one  wno  allows  for  variations  and  is  truly  interested  in  and  understands 
crops  may  offer  reliable  information. 

We  have  many  men  in  the  field  extension  and  states  Relations  service. 
My  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  North  Carolina,  has  several  test  farm 
superintendents  and  agronomists  who  are  constantly  offering  advice  and 
hearing  about  crops  other  than  their  own  immediate  charge.  The  c°nnty 
Farm  Agents,  if  wide  awake,  are  often  able  to  furnish  helpful  information. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  these  men  are  awake  primarily  to  special 
pnases  of  agricultural  work.  The  strength  of  these  sources  of  estimates 
lies  in  the  fact  that  tnese  men  are  more  truly  awake  to  and  observant 
of  special  conditions  than  eitner  tne  farmers  or  we  Fielh  Agents  are. 

Their  judgment  is  often  tne  result  of  many  estimates  acquired  similar  to 
our  own,  tnOugh  pernaps  from  more  valuable  sources,  considering  the 
interpretation  tney  are  in  position  to  understand.  Tney  are  good  for 
comparisons  and  are  more  reliable  tnan  estimates  from  tne  average  corres¬ 
pondent  .  These  men  are  usually  selected  because  of  tneir  practical  and 
tneoretical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  understand  or  comprehend  tne 
significance  of  estimates  and  figures  as  applied  to  them. 

pne  weakness  of  sucn  data  is  dae  to  tne  specialized  attitude  neld  by 
sucn  men.  pney  are  apt  to  oe  indifferent  or  Careless  of  piases  or  factors 
tnat  to  us  are  important .  pney  can  be  used  onl^  as  special  sources  of 
data.  jn  tne  case  of  men  line  the  county  farm  agents  ,  tne  estimates  are 
lively  to  oe  optimistic,  inasmuch  as  tney  worm  for  and  deal  witn  large 
yields  and  improved  metnoas. 

Considered  as  a  Carefully  selected  class,  tney  are  invaluable,  po 
me  tney  have  been  a  great  aid.  o£te11  I  nave  been  able  to  get  more  accur¬ 
ate  data  from  tnem  tnan  from  any  otner  source  ,  being  Careful  of  and  fa¬ 
miliar  witn  tne  peculiarities  of  those  approacned. 
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Sugar  cane  grows  more  or  less  over  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  but  as 
a  commercial  crop  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  industry  is  limited  to 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  counties,  or  parishes  as  v/e  term  them  in  my  State, 
situated  in  the  southern  and  southeastern  portions.  The  crop  though  small 
when  compared  with  the  crops  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  is  nevertheless 
a  conspicuous  and  important  one  in  the  State  and  nation  by  reason  of  Louisiana 
being  the  largest  producer  of  cane  sugar  in  the  continental  United  States, 
and  then  too,  because  sugar  has  long  been  held  by  our  national  government, 
from  time  to  time,  as  an  ideal  revenue  producer.  Hence  the  condition  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  crop  are  closely  watched  during  the  growing  period  by  many  in¬ 
terested  persons  within  and  without  the  State;  and,  in  consequence,  no  diffi¬ 
culty  is  encountered  in  the  matter  of  finding  many  well-informed  parties  wil¬ 
ling  to  tell  what  they  know  regarding  it.  The  sugar  planter,  however,  is  not 
as  a  rule  a  cordial  and  liberal  contributor  to  the  government's  efforts  to 
secure  crop  data.  His  ups  and  downs  during  a  long  experience  with  disastrous 
river  floods,  his  financial  losses  from  time  to  time  through  inadequate  tariff, 
and  other  afflictions  beyond  his  control,  have  brought  him  to  the  verge  of 
ruin  and  rendered  him  a  cynic,  unfriendly  at  times  towards  our  efforts  to  col¬ 
lect  data.  He  does  not  regard  himself  as  a  farmer  and  quickly  resents  the 
inference;  his  enterprise  is  in  a  sense  unique,  being  conducted  by  a  high- 
salaried  manager,  and  field  managers,  and  a  host  of  negro  tenants,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  estate  and  working  for  shockingly 
low  wages;  the  planter  himself  being  the  executive  head.  He  rather  assumes 
the  role  of  an  obstructionist  in  so  far  as  the  field  agent  is  concerned,  pre¬ 
ferring  not  to  give  the  information  himself  and  objecting  at  times  to  his 
managers  giving  it  for  him.  He  is  frank  in  his  statements  that  he  does  not 
see  the  use  or  the  need  of  the  report  anyway,  since  he  already  knows  all  he 
cares  to  know  respecting  his  own  place  through  his  manager,  and  in  the  matter 
of  his  competitors'  places,  as  a  general  thing  his  competitors  are  his  personal 
friends  and  he  meets  them  at  his  club  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  obtains  the 
information  direct,  or  he  may  get  it  after  a  fashion  through  the  columns  of 
the  sugar  planters'  journal. 

Practical  experience  through  three  sugar  seasons  in  Louisiana  has 
conclusively  taught  the  field  agent  there  that  no  application  of  general 
methods  on  our  part  achieves  much  in  obtaining  crop  data  from  the  sugar  plant¬ 
er.  Unfortunately  our  general  schedule  is  so  clogged  with  crops  which  hold  no 
interest  for  him  that  rather  than  wade  through  the  labyrinth  of  queries  to  find 
the  one  respecting  sugar  cane,  he  ignores  the  general  schedule  in  to to,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  field  agent  has  endeavored  to  simplify  matters  for 
him  by  placing  on  the  schedule  with  a  rubber  stamp  an  index  finger  pointing  to 
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sugar  cane,  accompanied  with  the  notation  -  "Report  desired  on  this  crop 
only" . 


And  experience  has  further  taught  the  Louisiana  field  agent  that  the 
sugar  planter  falls  easily  for  a  specially  prepared  schedule  hearing  on  his 
own  crop  exclusively.  The  planter  experiences  no  difficulty  in  answering  the 
questions;  his  lands  are  well-surveyed  and  he  knows' quite  well  just  what  acreage 
he  has  under  cane.  And  he  is  a  splendid  judge  of  condition,  too,  and  he  will 
tell  it  when  presented  with  a  special  schedule.  A  concrete  illustration  of  the 
effective  value  of  the  specially  prepared  schedule  is  to  he  found  in  last 
season's  work,  when  the  Louisiana  field  agent  mailed  about  250  special  cane  crop 
schedules  to  important  cane  growers  and  received  from  them  over  140  replies, 
including  much  information,  too,  regarding  their  corn  crop,  which  query  relat¬ 
ing  to  corn  was  attached  as  a  rider  to  the  cane  crop  enquiry.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
field  agent  that  250  general  crop  schedules  carrying  a  sugar  cane  enquiry  away 
down  somewhere  near  the  tailend  of  the  schedule  would  jiroduce  generally  not 
over  25  replies. 

Anyone,  I  believe,  who  has  been  associated  a  couple  of  seasons  or 
longer  with  the  cane  crop  has  little  difficulty  in  determining  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  The  cane  crop  is  not  difficult  to  understand  when  one  has  become  familiar 
with  it.  The  fields  are  oftentimes  laid  out  with  a  splendid  precision  and  well 
cultivated.  Thousands  of  acres  are  adjacent  to  the  railways  and  the  highways, 
rendering  observance  easy  from  the  coach  windows  and  from  automobiles. 

A  personal  acquaintance  with  the  sugar  planter  is  a  big  factor  in 
the  gathering  of  data  relating  to  his  crop,  and  the  telephone  is  often  an  ex¬ 
cellent  medium.  But  the  field  agent  must  know  the  planter  before  phoning  him, 
and  understand  his  idiosyncracies  if  he  has  any,  else  a  cool  reception  will  be 
the  result  and  no  good  attained.  If  the  field  agent  has  the  honor  of  the 
planter's  acquaintance  and  has  not  the  time  to  visit  him  in  person,  the  field 
agent  need  have  no  feeling  of  delicacy  in  calling  up  the  planter  by  phone  at 
his  country  home  at  any  reasonable  hour,  and  the  planter  will  tell  him  cordial¬ 
ly  and  honestly  whatever  is  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  cane  crop. 

Another  good  method,  and  a  special  one  I  believe,  is  to  keep  in 
touch  with  traveling  salesmen  selling  the  plantation  stores,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  fertilizer  salesmen.  These  latter  are  frequently  well-informed  on 
crop  conditions,  and,  in  a  general  way,  they  have  some  good  ideas  of  acreages 
too.  Country  merchants  operating  independent  stores  in  the  sugar  zone  also  can 
be  relied  upon  to  possess  a  good  fund  of  knowledge  concerning  the  cane  crops 
in  their  locality. 

And  it  is  well  to  take  at  least  one  automobile  ride  through  the  more 
important  sections  of  the  cane  belt  at  the  height  of  the  season.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  observe  the  crop  and  to  study  it  at  close  range,  since  the  crop 
estimator  may  stop  whenever  and  wherever  his  judgment  may  dictate  to  make  a 
closer  personal  inspection  of  areas  justifying. 

During  the  growing  season  the  field  agent  should  be  a  close  reader 
of  the  news  items  emanating  from  the  sugar  belt.  Such  items  often  appear  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  if  the  news  items  indicate  radical  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  crop  in  given  localities,  the  field  agent  can  easily  trace  the  reports  and 
confirm  or  disprove  them. 
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At  the  beginning  of  these  commentaries  I  said  that  sugar  cane 
grows  over  all  Louisiana  ,^and  that  the  cohere  ial  crop  is  limited  to  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  parishes  in  the  southern  and  southeastern  portions.  In 
Louisiana  there  are  sixty-four  parishes,  so  it  is  plain  only  about  one-  ira 
of  the  State  produces  the  commercial  crop.  Outside  of  the  strictly  commercial 
area  the  sugar  fields  are  small,  ranging  in  size  from  a  half-acre  to  perhaps 
ten  or  twelve  acres.  Those  small  patches  of  cane  are  mainly  m  the  nortnern 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  crop  when  harvested  is  used  exclusively  for  syrup. 
Climatic  conditions  in  northern  Louisiana  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
southern  Louisiana,  especially  in  the  matter  of  rainfall,  and,  in  consequence , 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  northern  Louisiana  farmers  with  syiup  pa'cies  to  re 
port  on  the  general  schedule  sent  them  by  the  bureau  a  growing  condition  al¬ 
together  at  variance  with  the  reports  emanating  from  the  big  sugar  planta¬ 
tions  of  southern  Louisiana,  which  condition  reported  by  the  north  Louisiana 
farmers  if  taken  into  consideration  by  our  bureau  in  the  determination  oi 
a  condition  figure  results  too  often  in  a  conclusion  which  by  no  means  re¬ 
presents  the  true  condition  of  the  commercial  cane  crop. 

In  the  gathering  of  cane  crop  data  in  Louisiana,  I  can  not  too 
strongly  stres  my  belief  that  the  use  of  the  general  schedule  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  bureau  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible,  ana  a  special 
form  applying  to  the  sugar  cane  crop  only  be  Cuba t i tut o d  -there for. 
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CITRUS  FRUITS  . 

By 

January  23,  1917-  C-  C-  H^re. 
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The  orange  and  grapefruit  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  season 
1915  and  1916  amounted  to  about  23,500,000  bones,  of  which  Florida  pro¬ 
duced  8,200,000  or  apj-roximately  one-third  of  the  total.  I  cannot 
give  the  acreage  in  either  California  or  Florida,  but  this  is  immaterial, 
particularly  in  Florida,  since  nobody  figures  on  the  production  per  acre, 
but  per  tree . 

The  census  of  1910  gives  California  6,615,000  bearing  and  2,100,000 
non-bearing  orange  trees;  Florida  2,700,000  bearing  and  1,100,000  non¬ 
bearing.  The  production  per  tree  for  the  census  year  was  approximately  the 
same;  i.  e.,  about  two  boxes  per  tree  in  each  state.  I  am  taking  for 
granted  that  everyone  present  knows  that  the  production  of  citrus  fruits  in 
the  United  States  is  confined  for  the  present  to  these  two  states,  though 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  are  fast  increasing  their  plantings 
of  satsumas  and  bid  fair  to  compete  very  soon  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
market . 

The  work  of  forecasting  Florida's  citrus  crop  was  only  inaugurated  a 
few  months  ago,  and  the  value  of  the  methods  employed  remains  to  be  proven, 
though  I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  The  first  step  taken  was 
to  ascertain  by  special  inquiry,  the  average  production  per  tree  for  the 
season  1915-16  and  the  percentage  of  a  normal  yield  which  this  represented. 

The  probable  yield  per  tree  and  the  per  cent  normal  was  also  asked  for  the 
present  season,  as  was  the  per  cent  increase  in  bearing  trees  since  the 
census  year.  The  special  inquiries  were  not  sent  out  to  a  miscellaneous  list, 
but  to  a  large  list  carefully  prepared.-  This  list  was  composed  of: 

(1)  Officials  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  (County,  sub-exchange 
and  packing  house  managers).  The  exchange  has  a  packing  house 
at  each  important  shipping  point. 

(2)  Independent  packers. 

(3)  Individual  growers. 

The  list  of  individual  growers  was  selected  with  great  care,  being  made  up 
largely  of  men  who  had  written  to  the  State  Experiment  Station  or  to  so  ms  of 
the  Government  stations  for  information,  thus  evidencing  the  fact  that  they 
were  live,  wide-awake  men. 

Replies  from  each  source  were  tabulated  and  an  estimate  for  the  state 
made  on  the  basis  of  each,  then  an  estimate  combining  all  sources  was  made. 
There  are  a  number  of  firms  and  individuals  who  make  estimates  of  production 
every  year;  their  opinions  as  to  the  size  of  the  crop  were  secured  and  the 
fina  1  e stimate  was  based  upon  all  of  these  sources.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  you  to  know  that  the  estimate  from  growers'  replies  was  about  midway 
between  that  made  from  replies  by  the  Citrus  Exchange,  which  is  always  in¬ 
clined  to  underestimate,  and  those  from  independent  packers,  who  are  also 
buyers s  who  nearly  always  over  estimate. 
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The  only  check  we  have  against  our  estimates  of  production,  are  the 
shipments  reported  by  the  railroads  and  express  companies,  an  allowance 
of  9.4  per  cent  being  made  for  express  and  less  than  car  load  movemeit, 
the  average  for  the  past  several  years. 

One  important  fact,  however,  must  be  remembered:-  making  a  citrus 
crop  and  shipping  it  are  two  different  matters.  Hot  all  fruit  produced 
is  shipped,  by  any  means  i  the  amount  shipped  depending  more  upon  price 
and  weather  conditions  than  altogether  upon  production,  as  is  the  case 
with  cotton  and  most  other  crops.  Every  bale  of  cotton  produced  is 
ginned  ana  counted,  but  unless  prices  are  good,  much  low  grade  fruit 
will  never  be  shipped  nor  even  packed. 

We  have  an  instance  this  season  of  the  shipments  being  affected 
by  price.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  price  of  both  oranges 
and  grapefruit  was  ,good  ,  and  a  great  deal  of  immature  grapefruit  was 
hurried  to  market,  the  early  season  movement  in  this  commodity  being 
very  much  larger  this  year  than  last.  As  a  consequence  the  market 
was  glutted  with  green  fruit  unfit  for  use,  prices  slumped  and  ship¬ 
ments  stopped.  Very  little  low  grade  grapefruit  will  now  be  shipped, 
since  it  will  not  pay  the  charges,  while  high  class  fruit  is  in  demand. 

Exactly  the  reverse  is  true  of  oranges.  Prices  have  ruled  good 
and  much  low  grade  (not  green)  fruit  has  been  shipped  vh  ich  under  lev; 
prices  would  never  have  been  packed;  consequently  we  are  making  a  small 
grapefruit  crop  out  of  a  fair  one,  and  a  good  orange  crop  of  a  rather 
small  one. 

I  might  add  that  a  resolution  was  passed  hy  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Floriaa  Citrus  Exchange,  directing  that  all  officials  of  that  organ¬ 
ization,  cooperate  with  this  Bureau  in  every  possible  way. 
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Hemp, 

by 

Lucas  Moore. 


The  hemp  crop  of'  Kentucky  is  a  striking  example  of  ability  to 
"come  back”  after  a  period  of  non-production.  As  illustrative  of  how 
nearly  the  industry  had  disappeared,  through  a  combination  of  low  prices 
for  hemp  and  relatively  high  prices  for  substituting  crops,  such  as  tobacco 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  production  in  the  past  and  note  the  decline 
until  within  the  past  few  years  when  production  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds , 


According  to  the  census  of  1890  Kentucky  grew  24,000  acres  of 
hemp,  which  was  practically  the  production  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time.  By  1900  production  had  dropped  to  14,000  acres,  while  in  1910  there 
was  less  than  7 ,000  acres  grown.  Since  1910  the  decrease  each  ye ar  con¬ 
tinued  until  our  estimate  for  the  year  1914  showed  but  1,675  acres.  The 
revival  began  with  the  high  price  realized  for  the  1914  crop  and  in  1915 
there  were  7,291  acres  grown.  In  1916  the  crop  began  to  show  something 
of  its  old  time  form  when  13,559  acres  were  sown.  The  present  indication 
is  for  a  substantial  increase  in  1917. 

The  acreage,  at  its  maximum,  is  small  when  compared  with  other 
crops  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  it  is  all  produced  within  a  boundary  in 
central  Kentucky  which  embraces  14  counties  and  that  six  of  these  counties 
produce  five-sevenths  of  the  entire  crop. 

This  concentration  of  production  is,  of  course,  quite  favorable 
to  gathering  information  bearing  on  acreage  and  yield.  I  have  had  hearty 
cooperation  of  both  dealers  and  growers  and  am  reasonably  sure  of  our  acre¬ 
age  estimates.  In  the  small  producing  counties  I  have  usually  found  some 
leading  grower  who  was  willing  to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  acres  in  his 
county.  In  the  large  producing  counties  the  dealers  probably  keep  in 
closer  touch  than  is  the  case  with  handlers  of  any  other  crop  and  I  have 
always  had  the  benefit  of  their  acreage  estimates.  The  distribution  of 
seed  is  limited  to  a  few  dealers  and  sales  of  seed  furnished  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  check  on  acreage,  since  the  amount  sown  per  acre  is  uniformly  the  same 

An  estimate  of  yield  per  acre,  however,  is  difficult  for  the 
reason  that  the  final  outturn  may  vary  widely  from  what  was  present  in  the 
crop  at  cutting  time.  Estimating  yield  of  lint  is  not  easy  at  any  time 
and  when  it  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  actual  yield  may 
be  affected  25  to  50  per  cent  by  delay  in  breaking  out  the  crop  after  the 
retting  process  has  been  accomplished,  the  hazard  of  a  preliminary  estimate 
is  apparent. 
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The  crop  of  1915  was  in  both  yield  per  acre  and  quality  of  fibre 
probably  the  best  the  State  ever  grew.  A  contributing  cause  to  this,  for 
which  sufficient  allowance  was  not  made,  was  the  fact  that  the  land  had  had 
a  long  rest  from  hemp  growing  was  for  this  reason  in  the  very  best  produc¬ 
ing  condition;  joined  with  this  was  an  ideal  growing  season,  and  the  happy 
combination  was  made  complete  by  favorable  weather  conditions  surrounding 
the  retting  and  breaking  processes.  So  harmoniously  did  these  forces 
work  that  a  commercial  estimate  of  this  crop  which  I  was  able  to  complete 
about  the  first  of  last  December  showed  all  records  of  yield  per  acre 
broken  and  a  total  production  considerably  in  excess  of  all  prelfninary 
estimates.  This  result  called  to  my  mind  an  old  saying  which  runs  like 
this,  "give  a  certain  malefactor  sufficient  rope  and  he  will  hang  himself," 
and  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  same  thing  might  not  happen  to  the  Field  Agent 
through  the  medium  of  the  raw  material.  However,  we  shall  persevere  in 
the  matter  of  these  annual  commercial  estimates,  taking  refuge  when  neces¬ 
sary  behind  the  difficulties  spoken  of. 
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APPLES, 

py 

January  23,  1917.  E*  T  •  Marchetti. 


I  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  apple  inquiry  tne  past  two 
years  for  two  reasons.  The  first  and  principal  reason  was  to  secure  tne 
best  and  most  accurate  results  possible  on  a  new  and  enlarging  inquiry 
to  satisfy  those  engaged  in  tne  apple  industry  of  the  accuracy  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  Bureau;  and  secondly,  as  a  campaign  of  education  for  tne 
prospective  cooperative  aid  and  to  pave  tne  way  and  assist  the  coming 
apple  specialist  in  surmounting  preliminary  discouragements. 

I  found  the  district  horticultural  inspectors  tne  most  efficient 
and  accurate  source  of  information,  wno  not  only  combined  tne  tecnnical 
knowledge  of  themselves  and  tneir  assistents,  but  also  secured  tne 
cooperation  of  many  of  the  individual  growers  in  tne  compilation  of  tneir 
estimates,  ann  in  several  districts  prepared  actual  acreage  and  variety 
enumerations. 

The  second  most  satisfactory  source  of  information  was  tne  various 
Cooperative  Grower  Organizations  and  Fruit  Exchanges.  These  organizations 
generally  prepared  a  monthly  estimate  of  the  production  of  fruit  of  tne 
individual  growers  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  prepare  for  the  marketing.  - 
prospective  shipping  tonnage  of  the  crops. 

The  results  obtained  by  securing  a  total  tonnage  estimate  of  all  the 
shipping  organizations  of  each  district,  were  a  very  satisfactory  check  on 
the  estimates  prepared  by  the  horticultural  inspectors. 

Another  valuable  source  of  information  was  the  railroad  estimates, 
wnich,  however,  were  generally  a  combination  of  the  horticultural  in¬ 
spectors  and  shipping  organizations’  estimates,  aided  by  estimates  of 
large  growers  and  men  well  informed  in  their  respective  fruit  areas. 

The  railroad’s  records  of  total  tonnage  shipped  out  of  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  were  excellent,  yearly  checks,  barring  tne  tendency  of  railroads  to 
include  duplicate  shipments  of  individual  cars  wnich  loaded  at  several 
shipping  points  and  duplicates  of  cars  that  transported  apples  into  storage 
and  later  transported  them  to  markets. 

Valuable  assistance  *was  also  secured  by  me  from  dealers  in  fruit 
supplies,  commercial  clubs  by  product  factories  ,  nurseries  and  individuals, 
such  as  large  growers  well  acquainted  witn  fruit  conditions,  who  made  esti¬ 
mates  for  more  limited  apple  areas. 

The  information  of  tne  nurseries  on  varieties  and  number  of  trees  sold 
into  each  district  for  several  succeeding  years,  was  of  considerable  as¬ 
sistance,  especially  in  establisning  tne  drift  from  one  variety  to 
another . 

Tne  total  of  tne  number  of  trees  sold  into  tne  various  districts,  was 
not  of  as  much  value  as  was  at  first  supposed,  as  there  was  considerable 
unsegregated  duplication  due  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  trees  sold 
supplanted  tnose  that  had  died  and  these  figures  contributed  to  a  tendency 
of  securing  too  great  an  acreage  when  reduced 
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Tne  individual  grower  was,  of  course,  of  great  assistance  in  deter¬ 
mining  local  conditions  and  typical  farm  average  yields  from  one  year  to 
another.  Tne  apple  grower  represents  the  non-plus-ultra  of  cooperation, 
generally  a  retired  professional  man  or  woman,  with  an  understanding  of 
the  value  of  and  necessity  of  accurate  estimates,  and  not  influenced  by 
malicious  criticism*  They  will  eventually  be  one  of  the  important 
mainstays  and  supports  of  our  Bureau. 

I  also  maintained  a  corps  of  aids  on  the  regular  aid  forms,  segregated 
into  fruit  organizations,  horticultural  inspectors  and  growers,  wnom  I 
utilized  for  special  reports  or  wnen  there  had  been  a  change  of  condition 
succeeding  my  visit  into  the  district,  or  when  J  was  unable  to  visit  each 
individual  district  each  month  . 

Personal  observation,  as  it  did  with  other  crops,  was  an  important 
factor  to  eliminate  the  pessimistic  reports  of  a  grower  or  buyer,  succeed¬ 
ing  a  frost  or  otner  damage,  or  an  optimistic  one  when  conditions  were 
extremely  favorable. 

To.ese  comments  are  for  tne  Pacific  Northwest,  and  may  not  prove 
applicable  to  every  portion  of  tne  United  states.  Each  agent  must,  or 
probably  has,  worked  out  various  different means  of  securing  tnis  valuable 
apple  datd  and  tne  destiny  and  success  of  accurate  results  lies  in  the 
individual  method  wnich  each  agent  finds  tne  most  successful  for  nis 
individual  and  typical  territory. 
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ESTIMATING  CRANPERRY  CROP. 

By 

January  23,  1917.  V.  A »  Sanders. 

0O0 


My  first  visits  to  the  cranberry  area  brougnt  me  but  slight  knowledge 
of  tne  crop  in  question,  or  of  the  industry  in  general  .  Most  of  tne  grow¬ 
ers  were  back  in  the  woods  and  marshes— quite  inaccessiole  to  me .  Most 
of  tne  few  whom  I  found  eitnar  knew  nothing  of  our  service,  or  were  unwil¬ 
ling  to  give  me  any  information.  The  peculiar  type  of  Cape  Cod  reticence 
impressed  me  as  worth  analysis  and  further  acquaintance.  To. is  was  in 

1913. 


During  tne  cranberry  season,  1914,  a  few  more  growers  were  met;  some  of 
tnern  induced  to  discuss  our  service  and  possible  cooperation  with  us,  ques¬ 
tioned  its  usefulness  and  doubted  tne  Value  of  wasting  time  witn  me  in 
giving  any  estimates  on  tne  crop.  a  special  inquiry  covering  extent  of 
blossom,  damage  by  insects,  weatner  influences,  and  estimates  on  tne  crop; 
was  sent  300  growers,  and  a  report  made  up  from  time  lal  returns-.  This 
seemed  to  put  our  service  somewnat  more  favorably  before  tne  growers,  altnough 
it  was  criticised  as  issued  too  late. 


Season  of  1915;  visits,  general  and  specific  inquiries,  and  acquaintance 
nad  been  made  over  nearly  all  tne  cranberry  area..  Knowledge  of  wnat  local¬ 
ities  produced  tne  crop,  of  metnods  used,  and  a  worming  understanding  of  tne 
crcj  was  obtained.  The  following  form  of  scnedule  was  aecided  upon  after 
tnorough  conference  witn  tne  director  of  tne  Massachusetts  Experiment  station 
bog  and  tne  president  of  the  Growers*  Association. 

Tne  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  2  reports  eacn  season  were  sufficient, 
to  be  cnecked  up  later  witn  completed  snipment  figures.  Tue  Growers* 
Association,  an  al 1-inclusive  body,  has  its  annual  meeting  about  the  22nd 
of  August,  and  they  want  tne  first  report  out  at  their  meeting.  They  too 
make  a  mail  inquiry,  but  check  up  with  ours.  The  final  report  is  to  be  made 
as  soon  as  harvesting  lias  been  about  f  ini  sued— usually  about  October  12  to  20. 


(c) 


The  August  scnedule; 

1.  Date  bog  was  last  resanded.  (t)  Date  winter  flowage  was  let  off. 
Dates  of  damaging  frosts.  (d)part  of  crop  lost  from  frosts. 

2.  Insect  injuries;-  (a)  kind;  (b)  extent. 

3.  Bloom;  light,  medium,  or  neavy  . 

4«  Dates  of  full  bloom;  Early  slacks.  Late  Howes. 

5.  Bloom  better  on  Early  Blacks,  or  Late  Howes. 

6.  Spraying  done;  amount,  results. 

7.  Quality  of  fruit. 

8.  pruit;  earlier,  or  later  tnan  usual. 

9.  your  1914  crop;  total  number  of  barrels  you  nad. 

"  1915  crop;  estimate  of  barrels  now  promised. 

10.  what  per  cent  of  your  crop  will  be  Early  Blacms,  Late  Howes. 


Tnis  scnedule  nad  too  many  detailed  questions;  150  out  of  520  growers 
reported.  Ah  invitation  w^s  given  me  to  attend  tne  annual  meeting  of  tne 
growers,  and  tne  report  made  up  from  the  aoove  replies  was  read  after  an 
explanation  of  our  service  nad  been  made.  Friendly  discussion  followed, 
and  greater  assistance  was  promised. 
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Growers  and  others  were  not  satisfied  witn  figures  on  tne  acreage  of 
bog,  and  nad  suggested  tne  .possibility  of  a  compilation  of  acreage  as  listed 
for  taxation  on  tne  town  valuation  lists.  preliminary  inquiry  late  in 
1S15  snowed  that  it  could  be  none. 

During  tne  early  months  of  1916  tne  names  and  undresses  of  oog  owners, 
and  tne  amount  of  bog  each  owned,  were  copied  from  tne  valuation  lists  in 
all  towns  ziaving  cranberries.  I  became  convinced  that  tne  acreage  as 
tnus  mane  up  was  very  nearly  correct — -considerably  more  so  tnun  tne  Census, 
because  of  tne  thousands  of  parcels  of  oog  under  1  acre,  some  of  which  must 
inevitably  be  missed  by  any  enumeration  except  from  record.  por  all  out  a 
few  smaller  to 7ms  I  copies,  the  figures  personally.  This  took  me  into  all 
the  cranberry  area,  and  gave  me  a  fairly  intimate  acquaintance  witn  the 
growers,  an  unde rs tanning  of  tneir  way  of  thinking,  and  a  grasp  of  tne 
industry.  There  are  2  classes  of  bogs;  large  acreages  under  one  owner- 
snip,  usually  well  managed,  having  good  to  best  flowage  facilities,  and 
capable  of  producing  in  ordinary  seasons  a  large  part  of  the  total  crop; 
tnousands  of  parcels  of  oog  ovmed  by  individuals,  some  well  managed  ana  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  mainly  neglected,  with  poor  flowage  and  producing,  in  ordinary 
years  but  lightly,  yet  in  wet  years  capable  of  producing  good  crops. 

The  August  1916  schedule  had  these  inquiries:  Date  winter  flowage 
was  let  off;  insect  injuries,  kind  and  extent;  bloom,  light,  medium  or 
heavy;  set  of  fruit,  light,  medium  or  heavy;  dates  of  full  bloom  -  parly 
D lacks ,  Late  Howes;  fruit  reasonably  uniform  in  sice;  development  of  fruit, 
earlier  or  later  than  usual;  number  of  barrels  you  nad  1915;  and  estimate  of 
what  your  crop  now  promises;  part  of  your  crop  will  be  Early  Slacks,  Late 
Howes.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  replies  were  received.  A  report  made 
up  from  them  and  containing  a  summary  of  the  acreage  figures  compiled  was 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  growers.  Later  tneir  president  sent 
a  letter  expressing  appreciation  for  tne  service  rendered  them,  and  stating 
tneir  readiness  to  assist  us  . 

The  October,  1916,  schedule  nad  tnese  inquiries:  Date  you  began  Har¬ 
vesting  tnis  year ;  dates  of  damaging  frosts  since  September  1;  estimate 
number  of  barrels  you  lost  by  tne  frosts;  crop  run  of  fruit;  small,  medium, 
or  large;  berries,  green,  poorly  or  well  colored;  berries,  of  good  keeping 
quality;  rot,  amount,  in  what  varieties;  your  1915  crop,  barrels;  your 
1916  crop,  barrels.  Tne  report  from  tnis  inquiry  brought  another  letter  of 
commendation  for  the  service  and  its  usefulness  to  growers  anu  others. 

Main  difficulties;  To  get  reports  enough  to  be  closely  representative 
for  tne  wnole  crop;  to  juhge  shrinkage  after  harvesting,  to  determine  tne 
proportions  and  relations  eacn  year  between  tne  2  classes  of  bogs  so  as  to  in 
terpret  reports  correctly  .  a  larger  mailing  list  is  contemplated,  both  to 
get  more  reports  and  to  get  our  reports  bach  to  more  growers. 

Shipment  figures  become  available  about  July  for  tne  previous  crop,  Tn 
quantitative  estimate  is  cade  oy  comparing  tne  crop  witn  that  of  tne  previous 
year. 
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SOURCES  MD  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  CROP  DATA. 

By 

January  23,  1S17.  J  -  J  -  Darg. 
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There  are  many  sources  of  information,  from  whicn  tne  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  crop  Estimates  can  gather  data  relative  to  the  acreage 
ana  condition  of  crops.  Many  of  those  sources  are  reliable  and  a  few 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  their  means  of  observation  are  very 
limited. 


One  of  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  regarding 
and  condition  is  to  be  had  from  farmers— wide  awake,  practical 
who  follow  up-to-date  farming.  Especially  is  tnis  true  where 
crops  is  followed.  where  rotation  of  crops  is  followed  there 
little  change  in  the  acreage  from  one  year  to  anotner,  and  tne 
in  wnose  territory  rotation  is  followed  is  lucky,  as  he  is  not 
capped  by  a  large  increase  or  decrease  in  tne  acreage  one  year 
witn  tne  previous  year. 


acreage 

farmers 

rotation  of 

is  but 
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nandi— 
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Farmers  do  not  hold  back  the  information  on  tneir  cro^s,  whicn  the 
Bureau  seeks,  as  they  did  some  years  ago.  They  used  to  tnink  the  in¬ 
formation  the  Bureau  published  operated  against  tnem,  but  now  they  see 
it  in  an  entirely  different  lignt  and  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
tne  interest  of  tne  farmer  to  give  to  tne  Bureau  all  tne  assistance 
possible.  i  therefore  claim  that  the  farmer* s  information  on  acreage 
and  condition  is  the  best  of  tne  sources  from  whicn  information  is 
derived. 


Another  source  of  information  wnicn  is  fairly  reliable  is  tne 
Mills  and  Elevators.  Tney  are  in  a  position  to  pass  on  tne  yield  joer 
acre  and  the  quality  of  tne  grain,  and  x  nave  always  found  tnem  ready 
and  willing  to  answer  questions  relative  to  quality  and  yield. 

Agricultural  implement  Dealers  are  a  source  of  information  tnat  can 
be  relied  upon.  They  nave  tneir  agents  in  tne  field  wno  revert  to  them 
tne  outlook  as  to  crop  conditions,  sc  tnat  they  may  know  wnere  to  snip 
their  implements.  it  would  be  poor  ousiness  for  a  large  implement  dealer 
to  snip  to  a  state  wnere  tne  crop  was  practically  a  failure.  They,  like 
every  large  business  are  interested  in  the  Government  Crop  Report,  and 
they  scan  it  eagerly  for  information  tney  desire.  They,  too,  are  willing 
to  tell  what  they  know  as  to  acreage  and  condition  of  cro^s. 

Bankers,  especially  tne  bankers  in  tne  north-west,  are  well  posted  on 
acreage  and  condition,  as  they  loan  tneir  money  on  crop  prospects  and 
must,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  lose  tneir  money,  watch  with  the  closest 
attention  every  movement  of  the  crop  until  it  is  Harvested  and  their 
money  paid  back.  They  are  always  willing  to  tell  wnat  they  know  about 
crop  conditions  . 

State  officials  i  have  always  found  to  be  willing  to  help  the  good 
cause  along,  but  they  get  their  information  principally  from  farmers  wno 
drop  in  to  see  them  for  some  cause  cr  other;  hence  you  will  perceive 
that  it  is  again  the  farmer  who  is  to  be  depended  upon.  The  Assessors 
are  looked  upon  to  be  good  sources  of  information,  but  in  my  territory  tne 
assessor* s  figures  are  not  summarized  (tney  are  simply  kept  at  the  county 
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seat  in  tne  Treasurer^  office),  and  it  would  require  at  least  a  week  at  eacn 
county  seat  to  copy  the  figures  of  interest  to  tne  Bureau*  In  some  counties 
horses  and  mules  are  put  down  simply  as  "stock*.  In  some  states  tne  assess¬ 
ors  figures  are  a  good  cneck  on  acreage  when  the  agent  knows  how  to  tcke 
them. 


Hardware  mercnants  are  anotner  source  of  information  tnat  can  be  fairly 
relied  upon.  They  come  in  contact  with  farmers  daily,  and  crop  conditions 
are  always  brougnt  up  in  conversation,  so  tnat  tne  mercnant,  enligntened 
by  wnat  he  hears  from  the  farmer  and  his  own  observations  wnile  driving  out 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  is  in  a  position  to  give  to  tne  agent  an  estimate  wnich 
will  enable  nim  to  cneck  up  tne  other  estimates  he  nas  already  received. 

VALUE  OF  CHOP  DATA. 

I  have  to  some  extent  covered  tne  value  of  crop  data  in  giving  the 
sources  of  information,  but  I  will  say  further  that  farmers  would  suffer 
most  were  tne  Government  Reports  discontinued.  Tuey  are  not  so  well 
organized  as  other  lines  of  business  and  so  tne  data  gathered  by  the 
Burehu  of  Crop  Estimates  benefits  them  both  directly  and  indirectly; 
directly,  by  keeping  tnem  posted  on  crop  prospects  and  prices  outside  of 
tneir  own  localities.;  indirectly,  because  tne  reports  published  by  the 
Government  are  free  from  bias.  private  reports,  generally  speaking,  are 
gotten  up  for  self-interest. 

The  knowledge  gathered  and  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
respecting  acreage  and  condition  enables  those  who  neither  buy  nor  sell 
farm  products  to  distribute  tneir  goods  to  sections  wnere  crops  are  good 
and  where  farmers  and  others  have  money  to  buy,  so  you  will  readily  see 
that  everyone  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  benefitted  by  the  depend¬ 
able  reports  the  Government  publishes  during  the  crop  season. 
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punctuality,  continuity,  and  entnusiasm  among  crop  reporters  can  be 
readily  discerned  from  our  cnecm  sneets.  Honesty  we  note  from  careful 
editing  and  comparing  witn  results  of  our  trave^.  For  Knowledge  of  the 
dignity  or  standing  of  the  reporter,  we  Can  depend  largely  upon  tne  person 
who  recommends  him,  jn  tne  case  of  reporters  obtained  by  the  method  of 
broadcast  canvass  of  postmasters  and  Dormers’  lists,  we  find  they  usually 
ranm  well.  Those  recommended  by  old  correspondents  to  take  their 
places  are  best  of  all,  while  volunteers,  coming  we  know  not  whence,  are 
usually  unfit  or  drop  out.  persons  selected  from  special  lists,  such 
as  fruit  growers,  owners  of  thoroughbred  stock,  etc.,  seem  to  rank  above 
the  ordinary  , 

Accuracy,  witn  its  causes  of  education,  training,  experience  and 
judgment,  knowledge  of  special  crops,  we  can  tell  from  comparison  of 
reports  with  personal  knowledge,  together  with  remarks  and  recommendations 
and  whac  is  called  internal  evidence.  To  sum  up,  our  estimates  of  the 
reporter  ODtained  by  mail,  without  personal  contact,  we  may  say  that  we 
have  a  good  check  on  him  in  all,  but  the  more  minute  individual  character¬ 
istics. 

Following  the  same  list  of  desired  traits  as  we  get  them  from  personal 
contact,  we  find  we  are  not  able  to  judge  accurately  or  forecast  either 
the  punctuality,  continuity,  or  enthusiasm.  pae  very  persons  who  are 
most  punctual  and  exact  in  tneir  own  business  cannot  spare  the  time  or 
will  not  write  a  report.  They  may  be  willing  to  spend  half  a  day  and 
furnisn  a  car  free  of  expense  to  show  obe  cr'-ps,  wnen  the  spell  of  the 
agent  is  upon  tnem,  but  when  he  is  \gone,  ne  is  often  forgotten.  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  the  agent  make  nim  a  friend,  or  few  and  scatter¬ 
ing  reports  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  method  of  direct  selection  nas  its  ciaief  advantage  in  tne  de¬ 
termination  of  personal  conditions,  habit  of  thougi.it,  etc,,  Dishonesty 
may  be  surely  perceived,  and  may  be  quite  accurately  gauged.  in  fact,  I 
believe  it  becomes  second  nature  for  tne  agent  to  separate  tne  honest 
from  dishonest  without  any  conscious  effort.  By  tnis  metnod  there  is 
little  chance  that  an  unwortny  correspondent  be  cnosen  or  remain  long  on 
tnis  list  if  selected.  in  tne  last  division,  education,  experience, 
training,  special  knowledge  and  its  resulting  accuracy,  personal  contact 
will  give  us  a  better  iaea  tnan  can  be  obtained  by  mail  . 

in  tne  morning’s  discussion,  the  strong  and  wean  points  of  various 
types  of  reporters  nave  been  tnrasned  out.  However,  tnere  are  several 
types  of  reporters  which  have  not  been  mentioned,  eacn  of  wnich  has  its 
own  marked  individuality.  The  most  important  of  these  j  believe  are  tne 
Rural  Carriers.  These  are  men  largely  drawn  from  tne  more  intelligent 
farmers,  many  of  them  living  on  or  conducting  a  farm  in  addition  to  their 
duties.  Their  wide  range  of  observation  and  their  opportunity  of  meet¬ 
ing  practically  all  the  farmers  along  their  routes  gives  them  tne  best  ^ine  on 
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the  crops  of  any  type  of  reporters,  or  at  least  so  I  have  found  it.  pn 
securing  new  aids,  tnis  class  responded  above  may  on  my  list  except  tne 
growers  of  tnoroughbred  nogs  . 

Anotner  very  fine  type  of  reporters  not  mentioned,  ^re  tne  country 
doctors.  Many  of  tnese  men  also  own  fa.rms3  of  have  a.t  one  time 
tneuie  pney  are  keen  observers  and  travel  extensively.  pneir  reports 
are  usually  accurate,  and  wnen  not  too  ousy,  tuey  are  reasonably  prompt  . 
prom  wnat  p  dave  noticed,  i  believe  tneir  reports  are  a  trifle  more 
optimistic  than  farmers*.  Other  types  of  men  wno  have  not  been  mentioned 
are  agents  of  various  kinds,  -  life,  fire,  farm  macninery,  stocx,  feed, 
etc.  some  of  these  make  very  good  reports* 

Before  finishing  a  discussion  on  types  of  reporters,  we  must  mention 
tne  difference  in  returns  from  the  different  type  of  farmers.  Some  of 
tnis  material  was  covered  in  the  morning*  s  tclm  on  ^reducers*  The 
variaoility  or  difference  in  cost  and  reliability  of  different  ty^es  ef 
producers  ^resents  features  worthy  of  reman:.  per  instance,  in  building 
up  a  list  of  aids,  it  was  found  txiat  breeders  of  blooded  stocm,  especially 
hogs,  returned  tne  hignest  number  of  seneduies  per  nundred  on  first 
solicitation  (mail) .  pne  returns  of  common  nog  raisers  were  Jess  tnan 
half  that  of  tne  growers  of  thoroughbreds*  pe^cn  and  apple  growers  re¬ 
sponded,  readi  ly  ,  while  truck  raisers  replied  scarcely  at  all*  The  same 
was  true  of  sheep  raisers. 

Starting  with  no  list  whatever  or  a  very  small  or  poor  one,  is  quite 
a  different  matter  from  building  up  and  strengthening  a  fairly  good  one. 
in  the  first  instance  an  energetic  and  ra^iu  canvass  must  be  made  at  a 
relatively  high  cost.  phis  may  be  done  either  in  person  or  by  mail* 

When  merely  strengthening  a  list  assistance  of  tnose  already  reporting 
is  of  great  help.  volunteers  come  of  their  own  accord  and  old  aids  move 
into  weak  territory, so  that  if  the  field  corps  is  strong  in  places,  it 
tends  uo  hold  its  own  fairly  well,  and  the  cost  of  getting  new  correspondent 
is  comparatively  light.  By  mail,  with  the  circular  letters  furnished,  tne 
v;eigbt  of  tne  Department  back  of  the  request,  freedom  from  errors  wnich  we 
all  must  make  sometimes,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  plugging  to  get  Up  a 
good  mail  list. 

We  have  this  advantage  for  tne  mail  selected  list,  greater,  almost 
unlimited  cnoice  ,  a  plan  that  any  industrious  person  can  worm  out  as  Opposed 
to  that  of  genius,  a  cheaper  and  more  dependable  method,  and  one  infinitely 
more  ra^ia  and  certain.  jt  is  also  free  from  tne  objection  of  Duilding 
a  following  wnicn  any  successor  would  find  almost  worthless. 

As  a  subsidiary  or  plan  of  perfecting  anu  maintaining  tne  list,  persona 
selection  on  tne  otner  hand  has  some  decided  advantages.  it  may  require 
only  one  man  to  round  out  a  list  and  he  may  be  picked  Up  at  no  extra  cost 
whatever  as  tne  agent  goes  about  nis  regular  monthly  duties. 

po  summarize ,  our  conclusion  is  that  the  metnod  of  getting  and  keeping 
tne  aids  depends  largely  on  tne  individuality  of  the  agent,  out  that  the 
written  type  is  the  easiest,  cneapest  and  most  reliable  for  tne  ordinary 
agent,  ooth  to  get  and  keep. 
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A  large  list  is  of  advantage  where  we  wish  to  get  minute  information 
as  to  the  acreage  of  truck  and  condition  of  special  crops,  as  there  are 
sure  to  be  those  among  our  reporters  in  ea.cn  locality  wno  are  posted  or 
wno  will  get  this  information  for  us,  ijow  that  we  have  a  Truck  special¬ 
ist  and  yruit  specialist  this  will  not  prove  as  important  as  formerly. 

Again,  a  heavy  list  prevents  us  from  going  far  astray,  as  it  will  auto¬ 
matically  offset  anj  wild  report  which  we  fail  to  edit. 

The  geographical  considerations  are  most  important  in  deciding  upon 
tne  size  of  the  list  to  he  carried.  Each  climatic  region  must  be  amply 
represented,  or  we  snail  he  short  on  data  on  some  crop  important  from  a 
state  standpoint.  When  the  state  is  homogeneous  like  a  prairie  state, 
with  comparatively  similar  climate,  a  relatively  small  list  snould  answer. 
When,  however,  a  state  has  several  belts  of  very  different  climatic  and 
crop  cones,  with  two  mountain  zones,  a  plateau  and  two  separate  coastal 
zones,  such  as  we  find  in  Georgia,  a  larger  list  must  be  Carried. 

Where  tne  agent  is  especially  well  posted  on  a  certain  section,  ne 
may  reduce  his  list  in  that  region,  also,  when  ne  nas  tne  work  fully  in 
nand:  ne  can  get  along  witn  a  much  smaller  list  tnan  when  he  is  new  to 
tne  work.  Tnus  a  new  agent  might  need.  600  or  mere  wnen  beginning  tne 
work,  but  be  able  to  cut  the  number  to  one  or  two  hundred  when  ne  gets 
a  line  on  the  minor  crops,  nas  eliminated  tne  unreliable  reporter,  etc. 

With  a  clerk  or  assistant,  about  wnicn  we  have  talited  somewnat, 
we  can  carry  a  muen  larger  list,  get  a  closer  and  Safer  estimate  on  all 
crops,  tame  care  of  our  aids  in  better  fashion  and  still  have  time  to 
look  after  the  important  points  in  tne  field.  upon  tne  number  of  aids, 
to  a  large  extent,  depends  our  proportion  of  tne  various  types.  with 
a  very  small  list  we  must  confine  our  aids  to  those  able  to  report  on  the 
general  run  of  crops  or  to  farmers. 

The  farmers  or  producers  nave  proven  to  be  a  good  basis,  making  due 
allowance  for  their  peer! rarities.  Buyers,  nandlers,  merenants  snould  bd 
represented  in  order  to  offset  farmers’  errors  and  give  us  a  good  general 
average.  Lastly,  we  should  add  as  many  accurate  and  comparatively  unpre¬ 
judiced  observers  as  are  needed  to  correct  occupational  and  otner  bias. 

This  we  can  obtain  largely  through  the  medium  of  rural  carriers,  doctors, 
agents,  etc. 

To  make  up  a  complete  and  accurate  list,  these  conflicting  plus  or 
minus  signs  should  be  so  blended  as  to  baj.ance,  or,  if  the  average  of 
all  is  found  to  incline  always  in  one  direction,  tne  list  snould  be  kept 
as  near  as  possible  in  the  same  proportions  so  that  tne  figures  used  as  the 
basis  of  normal  will  not  have  to  be  changed.  to  illustrate:  if  our 
basis  of  normal  for  cotton  is  240  pounds  per  acre  (with  finely  calculated 
variations  for  each  month)  and  as  we  get  more  farmers  and  drop  rural 
carriers,  our  list  will  report  lower  than  previously,  so  that  we  shall 
have  to  raise  our  figures  to  make  correct  forecast. 
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LISTING  REPORTERS  FOR  PUBLICATIONS , 

.  By 

Verne  H«  Church* 


During  tne  year  1915,  as  an  experiments  I  distributed  about  3,500 
Farmers'  and  Department  Bulletins  to  correspondents,  and  the  apparent  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  automatic  service  seemed  to  warrant  its  continuance  and 
further  development,  so  that  the  distribution  for  1916  was  increased  to 
approximately  21,000  bulletins.  Of  this  number,  nearly  three-fourths  were 
publications  of  general  interest  to  all  field  aids  and  were  mailed  at  my 
request  by  the  Division  of  publications.  While  this  arrangement  relieved 
me  of  much  labor  in  addressing  envelopes  and  in  mailing,  and  provided  a  far 
greater  distribution  than  my  time  would  have  otherwise  permitted,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  those  mailed  direct  from  my  office  received  closer  scrutiny 
by  the  correspondent,  that  he  was  more  appreciative  of  the  favor,  and  that 
he  felt  under  a  greater  obligation  to  me  than  if  he  received  them  from  the 
Division  of  publications.  The  plan  seems  to  add  a  personal  touch  to  what 
otherwise  would  be  merely  an  official  relationship  between  field  agent  and 
correspondent. 

The  object  of  the  arrangement  is  to  provide  each  correspondent  with 
the  bulletins  he  may  desire,  as  soon  as  tney  are  issued  and  without  action 
on  his  part,  to  accomplish  this,  a  printed  card  containing  a  list  of  20 
subjects  under  which  practically  all  bulletins  can  be  classified  is  mailed 
to  him  with  the  request  that  he  check  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  interested 
and  return  the  card.  Space  is  also  provided  on  tne  card  for  name,  full 
address,  exact  location,  and  occupation  of  the  reporter.  The  cards  should. 

be  3  x  5-  inches,  or  other  standard  size,  to  facilitate  filing  for  future 
reference  and  for  use  when  addressing  bulletins  to  any  of  the  special  lists. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  this 
feature  and  I  regret  that  my  available  time  will  not  permit  of  a  further 
extension*  I  consider  it  nas  done  more  to  establish  a  feeling  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendsnip  on  the  part  of  the  correspondent  than  anything  else 
I  have  done  unless  it  be  personal  visitations  to  their  respective  homes, 
which  up  to  this  time  nave  been  very  limited  because  of  lack  of  time  andi. 
funds.  It  demonstrates  to  him  that  the  Bureau  and  the  field  agent  are 
really  desirous  of  being  of  special  service  to  him,  aside  from  and  beyond 
the  usual  favors  and  courtesies  ne  knows  are  extended  to  all* 

As  the  bulletin  service  of  the  Department  has  come  to  be  quite  well 
understood  by  the  rural  population,  I  believe  that  this  Bureau  should  re¬ 
double  its  efforts  to  obtain,  for  those  voluntarily  cooperating  and  assists 
ing  it,  bulletins  for  which  a  nominal  charge  is  ordinarily  made,  the  Year 
Book,  and  other  valuable  favors.  The  field  Agent  is  often  confronted  with 
the  charge  that  the  Bureau  only  offers  for  reporting  services  such  favors  as 
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his  less  public-spirited  neighbor  can  obtain  by  merely  addressing  a 
letter  to  the  Department  or  to  his  congressman*  in  addition  to  the 
special  valuable  publications  mentioned  above,  I  would  like  to  have 
every  field  agent  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  some 
special  book  or  periodical  of  still  greater  value  to  enable  nim  to 
place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every  aid  who  has  made  11  satisfactory 
reports  on  the  general  schedules  during  the  year,  or  voluntarily  fur¬ 
nished  a  valid  excuse  for  the  months  he  has  failed  to  furnish  estimates. 
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Special  classes  of  Reporters  -  change  Members, 
juntumy  80,  191?,  By 

j.  l*  C°cnrun. 

Tne  Grange  is  a  very  strong  organization  in  Onio,  tnere  oeing  about 
75o  active  Granges  in  tne  State,  witn  a  total  membersnip  of  about  63,000 
members.  Tries e  Granges  are  well  uistributed  tnrougnout  tne  state,  tne 
Official  Roster  for  1916  snowing  a  representation  in  86  of  tne  88  counties, 
witn  6q  counties  tnorougnly  organized,  as  tne  male  member snip  of  tne 
Grange  is  composed,  in  a  large  measure,  Of  progressive  farmers,  one  can 
reaaily  appreciate  now  valuable  tne  full  co-operation  of  tne  onio  state 
Grange  would  be  in  tnis  work. 

Realizing  tnis,  an  appointment  was  made  witn  tne  state  Master,  in 
Marcn  of  last  year,  wnicn  resulted  in  tne  Master  giving  full  sanction  to 
tne  following  plan:  inat  tne  secretaries  of  tne  subordinate  Granges  in 
territories  at  tnat  time  not  tnorougnly  covered  by  yield  Ainst  reports 
be  requested  to  serve  as  yield  Ains  for  tne  sections  covered  by  tneir  re¬ 
spective  Granges;  tnat  during  tne  "Discussion  period"  at  tne  last  meeting 
in  eacn  montn,  tne  Secretary  Obtain  tne  opinions  of  tne  members  present 
on  tne  current  inquiries  of  this  Bureau,  using  tne  consensus  of  tnese 
opinions  as  a  basis  for  nis  report  on  tne  regular  scneaule  at  the  required 
time;  tnat  tne  secretaries  be  furnished,  in  return,  copies  of  tne  tele¬ 
graphic  crop  Report  as  distributed  by  tne  weatner  Bureau  office,  and  tneir 
names  be  placed  on  the  list  to  receive  the  Montnly  Crop  Report  and  tne 
Weekly  News  Letter,  copies  of  which  to  be  filed  in  tne  Grange  meeting 
places  for  tne  use  of  all  members » 

The  plan  as  proposed  was  submitted  to  tne  chief  of  this  Bnreau  and 
received  his  full  approbation,  yorm  letters  outlining  tne  plan  and  re¬ 
questing  their  services  as  Aims  were  supplied  for  mailing  out  to  the 
various  Secretaries,  ana  tne  State  Master  very  xindly  furnished  a  letter 
strongly  recommending  hearty  co-operation  of  tne  Granges  in  tne  work,  a 
copy  of  wnicn  was  mailed  out  with  eacn  request.  22 <J0  (or  62  in  number) 
of  tne  secretaries  solicited  to  ok  up  tne  reporting  work  muring  tne  montns 
of  July  ana  Angus t ,  last,  ana  up  to  and  including  tne  January  Report  of  tnis  ;  y 
year,  tneir  average  faitnfulness  rating,  based  on  number  of  scneoules  re¬ 
turned,  is  72^,  or  2$  nigner  than  tne  avera-ge  rating  of  all  onio  yield 
Agent *s  Aids  for  tne  same  period. 

in  several  instances  wnere  tne  mate  of  tne  Grange  meeting  falls 
too  early  in  tne  month  for  tne  secretary  to  follow  tne  outlined  plan  and 
consult  with  tne  various  members  before  submitting  nis  report,  tne  sec¬ 
retaries  have  tanen  upon  tnemselves  tne  worm  of  rendering  tne  reports 
witnout  the  combined  assistance  of  tne  otner  members. 

Tne  scnedules  returned,  witn  tne  comments  contained  an  tne  ex¬ 
planatory  letters  wnicn  frequently  accompany  tnem,  indicate..-  no  small 
amount  of  care  ana  painstaming  efforts  in  tneir  preparation,  jt  is  need¬ 
less  to  state  tnat  tnese  reports  are  given  considerable  weignt  by  the 
yield  Agent.  Tne  co-operation  on  tne  part  of  tne  state  Master,  the  sec¬ 
retaries,  ana  tne  members  of  tne  Ganges  reporting  nas  been  all  that  could 
be  desired,  a  feature  of  tne  worx.  tnat  should  not  oe  overloonea.  is  tnat 
tnrougn  tnis  co-operation  a  part,  at  least,  of  a  very  strong  association 


is  probably  becoming  aore  familiar  with  tne  metnoas  of  crop  reporting,  tne 
scope  ana  value  of  tne  Government  Crop  Reports,  pne  onio  yield  Afeent,  mar 
self  a  member  of  tne  Grange,  intends  taming  aavantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  meet  vvitn  tne  memoers  of  tne  association  mn  to  acquaint  tnem  more 
tnorougniy,  if  possible,  witn  tne  wordings  of  tnis  ]pireau% 

One  incident,  only,  n»s  occurred  to  mate  tnat  n^y  possibly  nave 
a  tenuency  to  interfere  somewnat  witn  tne  carrying  out  in  full  of  tne 
original  plan.  Tne  supplying  of  tne'  Granges  witn  copies  of  tne  telegraphic 
Crop  Report  orougnt  up  tne  question,  on  tne  po.rt  of  tne  cnief  of  tne  Office 
of  information,  of  tne  auvisioili cy  of  departing  from  tne  present  rigid 
rule  of  limiting  to  newspapers  ana  county  Agents  of  tnis  Department  tne 
distribution  of  tne  data  wired  montnly  to  tne  ^earner  Dureai  stations. 
Anotner  conference  of  tne  O^io  yield  Afeent  witn  tne  state  Master  nas  been 
suggested  by  tne  cnief  of  tnis  Bureau,  witn  tne  view  of  determining  to 
what  extent  tne  distribution  of  tnis  uata  to  tne  Grange  secretaries  is 
genera  ify  advantageous,  until  sucn  conference  can  be  arranged,  the  matter 
is  being  neld  in  abeyance,  ana  undoubtedly  will  be  eventually  settled  to 
tne  satisfaction  of  ail  parties  concerned* 
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January  23,  1917. 

COOPERATION  WITH  COUNTY  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS. 

By 

H .  F .  Bryant . 

Cooperation  with  the  county  demonstration  agents  seemed  especially 
desirable  in  West  Virginia  because  of  their  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  Esti¬ 
mating  crop  condition  or  production  is  complicated  in  West  Virginia  by  the  decep¬ 
tive  appearance  of  the  country  from  the  railroads  by  the  very  confusing  variety 
of  soil  types,  and  by  the  unusual  range  of  altitude  of  cultivated  crops,  within 
small  areas. 

The  confusing  mixture  of  soil  types  and  the  great  range  of  altitude 
within  such  very  narrow  limits  are  likely  to  prove  extremely  deceptive.  Even  when 
the  aids  report  it  may  happen  that  those  reporting  for  that  particular  month  all 
live  on  a  certain  type  of  soil,  or  within  a  certain  zone  of  altitude,  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  entirely  different  from  the  bulk  of  the  farming  country  in  their  coun¬ 
ties.  Naturally  there  is  a  very  striking  segregation  of  crops,  so  that  error  in 
estimating  conditions  in  a  relatively  small  area  will  mean  error  in  the  report 
on  the  whole  state,  as  the  bulk  of  every  crop  (except  com  and  hay)  is  produced 
within  a  certain  group  of  counties.  This  is  especially  true  of  apples,  peaches, 
wheat,  tobacco  and  buckwheat. 

After  working  in  West  Virginia  for  some  time  I  had  a  verbal  agreement 
with  the  Director  of  Extension,  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  that  we  should  co¬ 
operate  in  any  way  that  seemed  to  promise  mutual  help.  In  exchange  for  informa¬ 
tion  being  furnished  to  me,  it  was  agreed,  I  should  furnish  whatever  information 
it  seemed  to  me,  or  to  the  Director  of  Extension,  would  be  useful  to  the  farmers. 
This  is  sent  to  the  Extension  Department  each  month,  written  in  concise,  interest¬ 
ing  news  form.  In  this  writing  I  found  previous  newspaper  training  of  the  great¬ 
est  help.  The  farmer  simply  will  not  take  an  interest  in  long  strings  of  figures, 
or  in  abstract  facts.  That  is  the  psychological  factor  back  of  the  whole  exten¬ 
sion  and  demonstration  system.  Then,  from  these  summaries,  which  I  write  each 
month  and  send  to  the  Director  of  Extension  as  soon  a3  the  report  is  approved  in 
Washington,  the  extension  workers  take  extracts  for  their  news  letters  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  local  papers  throughout  the  State. 

The  Director  of  Extension  left  to  me  choice  of  the  method  by  which  the 
county  agents  should  cooperate  with  me.  The  plan  I  adopted  was  that  each  county 
agricultural  organization  should  appoint  a  committee,  to  be  known  as  the  crop  re¬ 
porting  committee.  The  choice  of  the  men  who  should  serve  on  these  committees  was 
left  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  county  agents,  the  presidents  of  the  farmers 
clubs  or  county  organizations,  or  whoever  were  the  chief  officers. 

The  members  of  these  committees  are  furnished  reporters'  slips  each 
month  by  the  field  agent,  but  the  return  envelopes  are  addressed  to  the  county  dem¬ 
onstration  agents,  instead  of  to  the  field  agent. 

A  schedule  is  furnished  each  county  demonstration  agent  each  month,  with 
return  envelope  addressed  to  the  field  agent.  The  county  agent  looks  over  the 
individual  reports  of  his  committeemen,  decides  what  the  report  for  his  county  as 
a  whole  should  be,  and  sends  that  report  to  the  field  agent. 

The  whole  plan  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  general  system  of  this  Bu¬ 
reau,  Each  county  agent  has  his  committeemen  who  report  to  him  and  then  he  re¬ 
ports  to  the  field  agent,  just  as  the  field  agent  sends  to  the  Chief  of  this  Bu¬ 
reau  his  state  estimates  based  on  his  correspondents '  reports. 

The  field  agent  should  carefully  avoid  all  appearance  of  trying  to  se¬ 
cure  any  real,  or  assumed,  authority  over  the  county  demonstration  agent.  Do  not 
-j-py  -j-q  enter  any  such  plan  unless  the  director  of  extension  and  the  county  agent 
are  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate  with  you-  There  are  about  thirty-two  county 
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agents  in  West  Virginia;  fifteen  of  them  appointed  these  committees  for  cooperation. 
Some  of  the  county  agents  resent  this,  as  an  attempt  to  force  more  work  on  them. 
Whatever  you  do,  do  not  try  to  urge  anyone  into  any  such  work.  You  may  call  on  them, 
get  information  from  them  by  interviews,  but  don't  try  to  force  them  to  cooperate 
with  you,  even  if  the  Director  of  Extension  lias  said  they  should. 

Second:  don't  enter  any  such  plan  if  the  Director  of  Extension,  or  other 
official  with  whom  you  might  choose  to  cooperate,  shows  an  inclination  to  dictate 
and  try  to  assume  direction  of  your  work. 

Frequently  the  individual  county  agents  write  to  me  for  information  about 
agricultural  production  in  their  own  counties,  or  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  I  al¬ 
ways  help  them  in  every  possible  way,  whether  they  are  the  ones  that  are  already 
cooperating  with  me  or  not.  In  several  cases  that  has  been  the  means  of  getting 
good  committees  appointed  and  of  getting  reports  from  those  county  agents. 

If  any  other  field  agent  has  thought  of  trying  any  cooperative  plan  sim¬ 
ilar  to  this  he  may  just  as  well  recognize,  in  advance,  that  he  will  have  dis¬ 
ap}  ointments  ,  unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  condi tionsl  or  farmers,  or 
county  agents,  or  a  field  agent,  very  different  from  those  now  working  together 
in  West  Virginia. 
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January  23,  1917. 

DRAG  OF  THE  INEFFICIENT  CROP  REPORTER. 

By 

S.  A.  Jones. 

The  most  elementary  and  least  valuable  form  of  crop  report,  is  that 
showing  simply  that  existing  conditions  are  good,  poor,  or  average,  that  is, 
better, worse,  or  equal  to  past  experience.  This  form  of  report  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  practically  every  person  associated  even  remotely  with  the  production 
or  handling  of  crops,  because  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  all  such,  either 
through  personal  observation  or  because  they  have  absorbed  it  through  the  common 
talk  of  their  associates.  Crojj  reports  increase  in  value  as  they  become  more 
definite  in  their  comparisons. 

Most,  if  not  all.  Field  Agents  have  among  their  lists  of  reporters, 
men  of  all  grades,  from  those  who  are  close  observers  and  whose  reports  reflect 
adequately  the  changing  conditions,  down  to  the  absolutely  incompetent  man  whose 
report  may  be  an  actual  perversion  of  fact.  To  reflect  accurately  the  changing 
facts,  the  average  should  be  based  upon  reports  from  men  all  of  whom  are  close 
and  intelligent  observers.  Such  an  ideal  list  does  not  exist  in  the  Bureau,  at 
least.  The  average  man  is  not  a  very  close  observe:?,  and  while  conscious  of  the 
trend  finds  it  difficult  to  gauge  the  full  extent  of  changes  in  conditions  or 
acreages.  If  in  doubt  he  is  naturally  conservative  and  plays  trumps  by  inclin¬ 
ing  toward  the  usual.  If  it  be  assumed  that  out  of  100  reporters  on  a  list,  20 
are  close  observers,  70  average  good  observers  appreciating  the  magnitude  of 
variations  up  to  perhaps  4/5  to  7/8  of  their  actual  extent,  and  10  indifferent, 
having  little  appreciation  of  deviations  from  the  usual,  we  might  expect  from 
their  reports  an  average  that  would  reflect  approximately  the  true  situation  only 
if  it  were  average,  but  only  about  5/6  of  the  deviation  from  the  usual  in  case  it 
were  not  average.  In  other  words,  if  the  actual  situation  should  justify  a  figure 
of  100  per  cent  compared  with  a  usual  of  70,  the  reports  from  such  a  list,  instead 
of  indicating  the  full  departure  of  30  points  from  the  usual,  would  show  probably 
ndtt  to  exceed  25  points  departure.  That  is  to  say,  the  excellent  observers  would 
report  100  per  cent,  the  70  average  good  observers  would  report  it  at  about  95, 
and  the  10  per  cent  of  poor  observers  at  probably  not  to  exceed  80  or  85,  giving 
an  average  figure  of  about  95,  instead  of  100. 

In  case  the  facts  were  under  average,  the  results  would  be  reversed,  but 
the  error  of  lesser  degree,  because  deterioration  can  be  more  readily  observed 
and  the  degree  of  deterioration  more  accurately  gauged  than  excellence  and  the 
degree  of  excellence,  especially  when  the  degree  of  excellence  becomes  superlative. 
It  is  easier  to  go  down  than  up,  to  fall  than  to  climb.  Conversely,  when  the 
true  figure  goes  above  100,  which  to  many  is  the  maximum  limit  of  expression  in 
percentage,  the  proportion  of  reporters  capable  of  appreciating  the  full  extent  of 
deviation  rapidly  declines,  with  a  consequent  progressive  broadening  of  the  error 
in  the  average. 

Where  accurate  checks  are  available',  it  is  found  the  underestimates 
customarily  occur  with  the  big  crops  and  overestimates  with  the  small  crops.  Al¬ 
lowance  must  be  made  for  this  tendency.  Accurate  measurement  of  its  extent  and 
variation  seems  difficult  and  its  elimination,  as  a  natural  human  tendency,  im¬ 
possible.  But  meantime,  the  positively  inefficient  reporter  has  the  effect  of 
undue  friction  in  interfering  with  the  free  movement  of  the  average,  preventing  it 
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from  expressing  in  fair  degree  the  amplitude  of  the  actual  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tions.  He  is  thus  an  encumbrance,  a  dead  weight  dragging  at  the  ankle  of  our 
personified  average,  who  at  the  best  is  somewhat  halting  in  gait.  To  the  extent 
that  he  is  tolerated,  the  inefficient  reporter  overcomes  the  increase  in  ac¬ 
curacy  of  an  average  that  is  to  be  expected  from  an  increasing  number  of  reporters. 
A  moderate  number  of  careful  observers  may  for  this  reason  furnish  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  average  than  will  a  very  large  number  that  includes  any  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  careless  observers.  The  elimination  of  the  latter  is  desirable,  and 
will  repay  some  effort.  This  effort  can  probably  most  profitably  be  made  through 
observing  and  making  a  record  from  month  to  month  of  reports  and  reporters  that 
appear  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  facts  as  reported  bTr  their  neighbors,  observed 
bv  the  Agent,  or  considered  probable  on  the  basis  of  other  information,  as 
weather,  etc.  Look  out  for  the  man  who  habitually  reports  with  the  same  figure 
for  all  crops,  or  widely  divergent  figures  for  crops  that  are  similarly  affected 
by  the  same  conditions  and  should  be  expected  to  give  figures  close  together. 
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Travel 

by 

F.  S.  Pinney. 


The  time  spent  by  Field  Agents  in  the  office  during  the  growing 
season  should  be  cut  to  the  minimum.  It  is  not  so  important  just  how  far 
an  Agent  has  traveled  during  a  given  time  but  how  he  has  traveled.  Was  he 
alert?  Was  he  "on  the  job?"  Did  he  observe  and  profit  from  what  he  saw 
and  heard?  Does  he  have  the  all  important  faculty  of  judging  for  himself 
the  important  features  bearing  directly  on  his  work?  Is  he  continually 
striving  to  comprehend  and  assimulate  only  that  which  is  to  be  of  assistance 
to  him  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  based  upon  logical  reasoning? 

For  years  I  have  followed  the  practice  of  closely  observing  men 
who  get  on  the  train,  not  only  in  the  car  I  am  in,  but  all  passenger  cars. 

By  so  doing  a  field  man  is  thus  enabled  to  meet  many  well-informed  farmers. 

I  generally  approach  them  with  the  question,  -  Do  you  live  at  the  station 
at  which  you  got  on?  -  and  upon  learning  where  they  live,  if  it  is  in  my  ter¬ 
ritory  I  make  inquiry  as  to  the  price  of  land  in  their  vicinity;  what  the 
tendency  is  with  reference  to  carrying  on  rotation  of  crops;  whether  the 
acreage  from  year  to  year  tends  to  change;  if  the  tendency  in  their  locality 
is  toward  a  general  improvement  in  farming;  what  the  crops  yield  on  the 
average,  and  by  so  doing  I  generally  succeed  in  gaining  valuable  information 
before  their  suspicions  are  aroused.  Information  obtained  in  this  manner, 
in  my  opinion,  is  less  subject  to  bias- 

Relative  to  routing  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  I  have  but  little  to 
say  upon  this  element  of  travel  other  than  that  it  is  well  for  a  field  man 
to  have  some  practical  system  in  covering  his  territory.  Iowa  is  one  great 
agricultural  territory  and  the  occasion  to  seek  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points  seldom  arises.  In  my  territory,  should  I  take  the  longest  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  points  it  would  generally  be  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
particularly  in  the  daytime,  as  it  would  increase  my  purview  of  the  crops. 
However,  under  a  well  laid-out  plan,  much  more  can  be  accomplished  in  travel, 
thus  eliminating  unnecessary  delay,  which  is  both  expensive  to  our  Bureau 
and  retarding  in  its  effect  upon  our  work. 

As  to  the  element  of  travel,  under  the  heading  of  Division  (C) ; 
Permanent  versus  variable  routing,  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  far  better  for  a  field  man  to  map  out  a  well  defined  course  of 
travel,  which  will  increase  to  the  greatest  extent  the  amount  of  territory 
possible  to  see,  in  the  time  which  his  work  will  permit  him  to  travel.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  a  man  traveling  over  his  State,  in  a  systematic  manner, 
covering  the  same  territory  at  regular  intervals,  is  better  able  to  detect 
important  changes  than  the  man  adhering  to  variable  routing.  There  are  fre¬ 
quently  times  when  an  adherence  to  the  regular  travel  is  not  practical.  The 
planting  period  of  corn  commencing,  as  it  does,  about  May  1  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Iowa,  and  extending  as  late  as  May  15  in  the  northern  counties, 
disastrous  elements,  etc.,  often  make  a  diversion  from  permanent  routing  im¬ 
perative.  Permanent  routing,  if  so  arranged  to  give  the  observer  the  best 
general  average  of  all  the  districts  of  his  State,  has  the  wonderful  advantage 
of  enabling  him  to  locate  considerable  stretches  of  territory  in  each  section, 
which  in  his  opinion  covers  a  general  average  of  the  entire  section.  This 
can  not  be  accomplished  by  a  Field  Agent  who  is  attempting  to  enter  every  nook 
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The  time  spent  by  Field  Agents  in  the  office  daring  the  growing 
season  should  be  cut  to  the  minimum.  It  is  not  so  important  just  how  far 
an  Agent  has  traveled  during  a  given  time  but  how  he  has  traveled.  Was  he 
alert?  Wa s  he  "on  the  job?"  Did  he  observe  and  profit  from  what  he  saw 
and  heard?  Does  he  have  the  all  important  faculty  of  judging  for  himself 
the  important  features  bearing  directly  on  his  work?  Is  he  continually 
striving  to  comprehend  and  assimulate  only  that  which  is  to  be  of  assistance 
to  him  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  based  upon  logical  reasoning? 

For  years  I  have  followed  the  practice  of  closely  observing  men 
who  get  on  the  train,  not  only  in  the  car  I  am  in,  but  all  passenger  cars. 

By  so  doing  a  field  man  is  thus  enabled  to  meet  many  wel 1- informed  farmers. 

I  generally  approach  them  with  the  question,  -  Do  you  live  at  the  station 
at  which  you  got  on?  -  and  upon  learning  where  they  live,  if  it  is  in  my  ter¬ 
ritory  I  make  inquiry  as  to  the  price  of  land  in  their  vicinity;  what  the 
tendency  is  with  reference  to  carrying  on  rotation  of  crops;  whether  the 
acreage  from  year  to  year  tends  to  change;  if  the  tendency  in  their  locality 
is  toward  a  general  improvement  in  farming;  what  the  crops  yield  on  the 
average,  and  by  so  doing  I  generally  succeed  in  gaining  valuable  information 
before  their  suspicions  are  aroused.  Information  obtained  in  this  manner, 
in  my  opinion,  is  less  subject  to  bias. 

Relative  to  routing  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  I  have  but  little  to 
say  upon  this  element  of  travel  other  than  that  it  is  well  for  a  field  man 
to  have  some  practical  system  in  covering  his  territory.  Iowa  is  one  great 
agricultural  territory  and  the  occasion  to  seek  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points  seldom  arises.  In  my  territory,  should  I  take  the  longest  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  points  it  would  generally  be  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
particularly  in  the  daytime,  as  it  would  increase  my  purview  of  the  crops. 
However,  under  a  well  laid-out  plan,  much  more  can  be  accomplished  in  travel, 
thus  eliminating  unnecessary  delay,  which  is  both  expensive  to  our  Bureau 
and  retarding  in  its  effect  upon  our  work. 

As  to  the  element  of  travel,  under  the  heading  of  Division  (C); 
Permanent  versus  variable  routing,  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  far  better  for  a  field  man  to  map  out  a  well  defined  course  of 
travel,  which  will  increase  to  the  greatest  extent  the  amount  of  territory 
possible  to  see,  in  the  time  which  his  work  will  permit  him  to  travel.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  a  man  traveling  over  his  State,  in  a  systematic  manner, 
covering  the  same  territory  at  regular  intervals,  is  better  able  to  detect 
important  changes  than  the  man  adhering  to  variable  routing.  There  are  fre¬ 
quently  times  when  an  adherence  to  the  regular  travel  is  not  practical.  The 
planting  period  of  corn  commencing,  as  it  does,  about  May  1  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Iowa,  and  extending  as  late  as  Hay  15  in  the  northern  counties, 
disastrous  elements,  etc.,  often  make  a  diversion  from  permanent  routing  im¬ 
perative.  Permanent  routing,  if  so  arranged  to  give  the  observer  the  best 
general  average  of  all  the  districts  of  his  State,  has  the  wonderful  advantage 
of  enabling  him  to  locate  considerable  stretches  of  territory  in  each  section, 
which  in  his  opinion  covers  a  general  average  of  the  entire  section.  This 
can  not  be  accomplished  by  a  Field  Agent  who  is  attempting  to  enter  every  nook 
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Through  the  use  of  the  telephone  I  contend,  that  there  is  a 
psychological  condition  created,  a  power,  or  a.  force,  which  the  letter  sel¬ 
dom  ever  accomplishes.  The  use  of  the  telephone  has  the  advantage  of  getting 
at  your  man  directly.  He  knows  you  are  spending  money  when  you  are  talking 
from  another  town,  that  you  expect  him  to  be  to  the  point  in  his  answers, 
and  that  he  is  of  some  importance  in  your  opinion  or  you  would  not  be  calling 
him.  Many  correspondents  are  not  used  to  receiving  long  distance  calls 
and  they  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  them.  It  has  the  effect  of  creating 
a  renewed  interest  in  the  work. 
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TRAINS  ~  PASSENGER  “  MIXED,  FREIGHT,  COACHES 

VERSUS  PULLMAN. '  \ 

January  24,  1917. 

H-  0*  Herbrandson. 
uqo 


Tn  broaching  the  subject  of  train  travel,  it  seers  well  that  I  snouid 
state  first  of  dl  that  the  pullman  need  be  given  but  slight  consideration, 
in  so'dtn  Dakota,  at  least.  There  are  but  one  or  two  lines  of  pullman  cars 
operateu  during  day-light  hours  ana  these  I  seldom  nave  occasion  to  use, 
except  when  an  individual  whom  i  wisn  to  interview  is  riding  tnere. 

pne  coacnes,  especially  tne  rear  vestiDule  coaches  during  months 
when  crop  conuitions  are  being  observed,  are  tne  most  desirable  places 
while  passing  through  territory  to  observe  relative  conuitions  of  all 
crops*  At  sucn  times  I  make  special  eflort  to  utilize  uaylignt  hours 
for  travel  if  possible.  I  often  nave  found  that  good,  information  Can  be 
brought  out  or  secured  from  individuals  in  coacn.es  or  smomng  compartments* 

I'h  speaking  of  crops  in  south  Dakota  i  mean  corn,  wheat,  Oats,  bar¬ 
ley  ahu  flax,  whose  relative  importance  are  in  tne  oruer  given.  These 
crops  wnen  maxing  a  normal  growth  give  a  nealtny  green  appearance.  When 
sucn  diseases  as  rust  stride  tne  crop  tne  effect  on  tne  general  color  is 
sucn  as  to  mame  itself  evident  at  once  to  an  ODserver  •-  although  tne 
pullman  observation  is  often  scoffed  at.  i  find  rust  easily  uistinguisn- 
aole  anu  tne  seasons  of  1914  ana  1916  gave  splenuiu  Opportunity  to  try 
this  method  out.  Of  course  this  method  of  examination  or  observation 
must  De  substantiated  with  more  Careful  ahu  thorough  observation  on  foot 
or  otherwise  in  tne  fields,  but  to  mane  a  quick  survey  of  a  large  area 
tne  trains  help  very  mu.cn  m  drawing  conclusions,  phis  was  necessary  in 
1916. 

prom  trains  also  I  find  it  easy  to  detect  damage  from  nail  and  in 
South  Dakota  the  effects  of  early  frost,  especially  on  corn  in  1914  and 
1915,  were  quite  evident.  T-his  method  is  also  of  value  in  drawing  con¬ 
clusions  on  tne  extent  of  grain  unnarvested  due  to  diseases,  as  in  tne 
season  of  1916. 

po  system  for  noting  conuitions  along  the  railways  seems  especially 
to  commend  itself  to  me.  &11  systems  either  become/  too  complex,  as  trying 
to  recxon  comparative  acreage  in  counting  telegraph  poles  or  to  compute 
field  distances  in  that  waya  The  comparative  condition  as  set  uown  for 
previous  trips  of  inspection  is  aoout  tne  only  thing  j  nave  oeen  aole  to 
do.  At  tne  time  of  plowing,  sowing,  reaping,  harvesting  anu  tnrasnin& 
a  somewhat  reiiaoie  cnecx  mayoe  gotten  on  trie  number  of  fields  in  wnicn 
won  is  in  progress  or  ms  been  completed. 

por  me  tne  mixeu  train  arid  freight  fit  in  nicely  at  times.  At  tne 
way  station  these  trains  usually  stop  sufficient  time  to  permit  snort 
excursion  into  tne  fielus  for  examination  or  time  for  orief  interviews 
with  grain  men.  Ail  elevator  men  are  interested  in  tne  field  agents  worn 
ahd  usually  nave  valuaole  information  to  offer. 
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On  occasions  wnen  in  sear  on  of  info  natiun  witn  reference  to  live 
stocK,  or  special  acreage  oat a  tnese  slow  moving  conveyances  are  mucn 
less  serviCciDie  because  at  sacu  times  it  oecomes  necessary  to  s^em  more 
time  at  eacn  storing  jaluce.  panders,  real  estate  men,  or  tne  county 
officials,  are  tnen  called  on  for  information  ana  more  time  is  required 
tnan  tne  freignt  stop  wouia  permit* 

Tnere  are  a  few  routes  in  goutn  Dakota  vvmcn  can  be  coverea  aa- 
va.ntc.^eousiy  by  wnat  ma, y  De  Caileu  "a.ouolingn  on  traixis,  tnat  is,  going 
oeyona  tne  destination  to  more  distent  ^oi.iC  vmicn  j  vvisn  to  visit,  anu 
alter  securing  tne  information  aesirea.  tnere,  returning  ay  later  train 
to  tne  previous  ^iace  vvnere  j  wisn  to  stop.  pms  practice  is  specially 
aesirade  in  territory  similar  to  goutn  D^not-  ana.  otner  western  gtates 
wnere  train  service  is  mucn  xess  frequent  tn=m  in  more  densely  jao^uiateu 
sections. 


. 
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CONVEYANCE 
(  INTFRUHBAN  ) 
ry 

G-  C*  pryant. 
oqo 


On  January  1,  ISoo.  tne  first  interurban  Car  in  tne  state  of  Indiana 
Wd.s  run  between  inaianapolis  ana  Greenwooa.  pms  fine  Was  11  nhxes  long 
etna  tne  only  one  in  tne  state-,  on  June  17,  19oOi  tne  second  line  was  coax- 
pletea  aria,  cars  were  run  Detween  Indianapolis  ana  Ricnmona,  a  distance  of 
69  miles,  now  tnere  are  more  tnan  35o  passenger  ens  leaving  Indianapolis 
daily  on  tne  lines  of  four  companies  witn  approximately  1400  miles  of  track. 
Tnere  are  also  nearly  7oo  uiles  of  tracJr  in  tne  state  tnat  ao  not  connect 
witn  tne  lines  entering  inaianapolis..  At  txte  present  time  tiiere  are  a 
little  mors  tnan  2,000  miles  of  tracx  in  tne  state  witn  aoout  So  per  cent 
of  it  Operated  ana  controlled  by  two  companies.  jne  otner  4o  per  cent, 
being  operated  oy  eignt  or  nine  separate  companies,  out  all  of  tnem  co¬ 
operating,  wnerever  tneir  lines  come  in  contact,  a  great  ue^.1  more  tnan 
one-naif  of  tne  population  of  tne  state  is  served  Dy  tnese  roaas.  small 
siielters  or  depots  are  located  along  tneir  lines  approximately  a  mile  and 
one-naif  ap^rt  ana  a  Car  passes  every  nour  or  two.  jns  Cars  are  fairly 
comfortaole,  oeing  about  sixty  feet  in  lengtn  ana  aiviaea  into  tnree  com¬ 
partments,  a  general  passenger  compartment,  a  smoxing  room  and  a  compart¬ 
ment  for  baggage  ana  express,  jne  fare  is  usually  tne  same  as  tnat  cnargea 
oy  tne  steam  roaas,  ana  tne  otner  accommodations,  suen  as  cnecxing  baggage, 
location  of  depots  in  cities,  etc.,  are  aoout  equal  to  tnose  of  tne  steam 
roaas.  Travel  on  tnese  cars  as  compared  witn  tne  steam  roaas  is  not  as 
comfortaole  fop  tne  passenger,  out  tnere  are  some  features  about  it  tnat 
maxe  it  somewhat  more  desirable,  especially  for  snort  rides.  T-oere  is  no 
smoke  to  suck  in  tnrougn  tne  windows  and  no  cinders  to  lodge  in  your  eyes; 
tne  running  schedule  is  not  very  fast,  especially  on  local  trains,  ana 
tne  cnance  for  observation  is  men  greater  than  from  any  otner  method  of 
conveyance.  M^ny  farmers  use  tnese  cars  in  preference  to  otner  means  of 
travel  ana  this  gives  tne  fiela.  agent  plenty  of  opportunity  for  interviews 
witn  men  direct  from  the  fields,  as  mentioned  above,  tne  service  is  quite 
frequent  and  affords  opportunity  to  visit  many  towns  or  other  places  in  a 
aayts  time.  About  tne  only  unsatisfactory  thing  connected  witn  tnem  is 
tne  fact  tnat  in  nearly  every  instance  tne  electric  roaas  paralxel  tne 
steam  roaas,  tnereoy  creating  no  new  territory  to  be  investigated. 


Since  tne  inauguration  of  interurban  roaas  in  Indiana,  tne  passenger 
traffic  nas  increased,  in  inaianapolis  alone,  aoout  ldoo  per  cent.  in 
19oo  tnere  were  less  tnan  400)000  passengers  nan  a  lea.  in  ana  out  of  inaian¬ 
apolis,  wnile  in  1916  tnere  were  over  7,Q00>000*  Tne  interurban  mileage 
in  tne  state  nas  increased  approximately  2500  xef  cent  in  tne  same  period. 


/ 
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CONVEY/NCE  BY  ST-AGE, 
py  ’ 

A-  D*  Cook. 


jne  growing  use  of  the  automobile  for  replacing  tne  old  stage  coacn 
is  rapidly  shortening  the  time  required  for  making  the  stage  trips  still 
necessary,  and  also  adds  much  to  tne  comfort  of  tnat  class  of  travel, 
jne  lack  of  good  roads  in  some  sections  puts  tne  automobile  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  particularly  in  bad  weather.  A^d  transportation  by  team  over 
the  longer  stage  lines  is  very  slow  as  a  metnou  of  transporting  goods, 
and  expensive,  am  in  Case  of  bad  we  a  tne  r  is  a  very  unpleasant  mode  of 
traveling. 

in  good  weatner,  staging  is  a  delightful  form  of  maxing  tne  territory, 
as  tne  country  Can  be  learnea  mucn  better  from  a  stage  tn^n  from  a  r-il- 
rodd  train,  and  tne  open  air  form  of  travel,  is  always  enjoyable*  as  a 
matter  in  point,  in  making  tne  village  of  Kirtly  oy  stage  from  Lusx, 
Wyoming,  we  were  ooiigea  to  leave  tne  roaa,  on  account  of  a  Wa snout ,  ana 
urive  tnrougn  a  newly  planted  field  of  wneat.  I  made  tne  trip  i_ter  on 
wnan  tne  meat  ntu.  grown  up,  and  noticed  particularly  tne  increased  or 
ratner  stronger,  tnicxer,  ana  nigner  growtn  wnere  tne  wagon  nau  gone 
tnrougn  tne  field.  Trj-ess  matters  are  of  interest  in  tnat  section  wmch 
is  in  tne  and  oelt,  ana  wnere  so  mucn  discussion  nas  been  nau  concerning 
metnoas  of  farming  tnat  cnaracter  ol  knus. 

As  far  as  transportation  of  goods  ana  property  is  concerned,  tne 
stage  is  slow,  and  an  expensive  form  of  transportation,  particularly  wnen 
tne  slowness  is  aggravated  oy  poor  roads  ana  wet  weatner.  i  am  referring 
of  course  to  tne  norse  arawn  stage  in  tnis  case,  as  in  Cases  wnere  good 
roads  nave  made  tne  automobile  available,  time  is  snortened.  ana  quantities 
of  goods  can  be  hauled  botn  to  tne  railroad  to  be  snipped  and  goods  bougnt 
can  be  taken  back,  farmers  living  near  the  railroad  naturally  do  tneir 
own  nauling,  and  are  not  dependent  on  stage  transportation,  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  nauling  to  tnem  is  the  same  althougn  it  does  not  snow  up  in  sucn 
manner  tnat  tney  take  notice  of  it  in  the  way  tney  uo  if  they  nave  to 
nave  tne  nauling  paid  for  in  money.  Whatever  snortens  tne  time  and  in¬ 
creases  tne  load  for  tne  stage  will  have  tne  same  good  effect  for  the 
farmer  nimself  who  nauls  over  tne  same  road. 

Tne  extensions  of  tne  railroad  snortens  tne  long  sta^e  lines,  and  in 
tne  increase  of  population  tnat  follows  tne  railroad,  tnat  is  looming  for 
land  in  tne  west,  is  also  looming  for  better  roads,  and  improvements  on 
roads  of  a  permanent  nature  wnicn  will  take  aw*y  from  sucn  stage  lines  as 
will  still  remain,  mucn  of  tne  unpleasantness  tnat  nas  connected  witn  tnem 
in  tne  past,  and  maxe  a  pleasure  of  traveling  in  sections  off  tne  railroad. 
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CONVEYANCE  “  HORSE. 

Ry 

H-  F*  Eryant. 
oqo 


Horseback  travel  suits  me  in  west  v-rginia  orckard  misoricts  very 
often,  first  because  j  like  it,  ana  secona  because  frequently  it  is  tne 
only  way  j  can  get  triers  and  no  tne  work  satisfactorily,  jne  principal 
trouble  is  getting  norses. 

Most  of  the  large  peacn  orcharas  ana  many  of  tne  large  apple  orcnards 
in  west  Virginia.  are  nign  up  on  tne  mountains  or  ridges  of  cnert  or  slate 
land,  t°  aiany  of  tnem  tnere  is  no  good  road.  Farti'ieriLOre  if  you  tiire 
an  automobile  tne  cost  is  too  great,  juis  may  ao  occasionally,  ana  j 
sometimes  use  it  w nen  roads  permit,  but  for  climbing  about  over  mountain 
ridges  and  getting  through  orcriaras  sometimes  several  miles  long,  es¬ 
pecially  on  tne  stony  land  wnere  it  is  like  walking  over  a  rock  pile,  I 
prefer  a  norse  to  do  tne  leg  work,  automobiles  can  not  go  tnrougn  tne 
orcnards  ana  walking  is  out  of  tne  question. 

Any  examinations  of  trees,  fruit  buds,  fruit  or  cultivation  may  be 
maae  from  norseoack  almost  as  well  as  on  foot. 

Altnougn  tnere  ars  usually  oetter  roads  in  tne  aistricts  wnere 
annual  tilled  crops  are  raisea  ana  automobiles  are  generally  satisfactory, 
yet  even  tnere  norseback  travel  is  sometimes  best  for  riming  arouna 
fields  ana  over  farms.  Tne  automobile  nas  tne  advantage  for  covering 
large  areas  ra^ialy,  if  roaas  are  &ooa,  out  for  snort  trips  tne  norse 
suits  me,  because  ne  is  convenient,  cneap,  ana  I  like  to  ride. 
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TRAVEL  -  ON  FOOT. 

"  By" 

W-  F-  Callander. 

•There  are  times,  I  believe,  when  tne  fierd  agent  can  with  adVd.nto.ge 
and  at  a  considerable  saving  of  expense,  .vans  snort  trips  of  inspection 
on  foot.  On  a  warning  trip  one  is  not  Confined  to  fields  along  tne 
roo.d  but  is  ab^e  to  striae  out  across  one  Country  &na  in  so  doing  will 
meet  men  wording  in  tne  fields  whom  it  would  not  be  possible,  or  at 
least  convenient  to  interview,  if  tne  trip  was  being  made  by  automobile 
or  otnerwise.  Bat  unless  conditions  are  rigat  and  tnere  is  plenty  of 
time  at  oners  disposal,  j  would  not  advocate  using  "snanxUs  mare"  as  a. 
mode  of  conveyance,  under  certain  conditions,  however,  for  example, 
wnere  tde  type  of  soil  is  quite  uniform  tnroughout  an  area  and  the 
character  of  tne  crops  grown  is  the  same,  j  nave  found  a  snort  trip  on 

foot  across  country  often  more  satisfactory  than  a  trip  by  automobile 
or  horse,  as  tne  territory  covered  in  this  way  will  be  typical  of  the 
larger  area  with  identical  soil  and  crop  conditions,  where,  however, 
the  soil  types  are  not  uniform  and  the  character  of  tne  crops  grown 
is  diverse,  or  where  one  is  looking  for  an  outbreak  of  some  disease  or 
.crop  pest,  the  inspection  of  the  limited  area  which  it  is  possible  to 
cover  on  foot  -within  a  short  time  is  not  a  safe  procedure,  since  the  . 
sample,  so  to  speak,  which  is  taken  is  not  large  enough  to  be  truly 
representative  of  the  larger  area. 

Quite  frequently  when  i  cvrme  to  snail  country  towns  or  villages 
closely  surrounded  by  farms,  where  j  am  compelled  to  remain  much  longer 
than  I  should  prefer  because  of  limited  train  service,  I  strike  out 
across  tne  country  for  a  two,  three,  four,  or  five  mile  walk — one  after¬ 
noon  j  walmed  twenty  mires.  if  the  trip  is  planned  so  tnat  one  can  re¬ 
turn  among  a  well  traveled  road,  one  is  almost  sure  to  pick  up  a  ride 
back  to  town  if  one  does  not  Care  to  walk. 

When  tne  time  comes  that  tne  field  agents  can  be  furnished  with 
machines,  I  do  not  expect  to  do  nearly  so  much  walking  as  I  dc  a.t  the 
present  time  since  it  will  be  possiole  to  leave  tne  machine  at  any 
point  at  tne  side  of  tne  road  and  spend  as  much  time  as  I  wish  in  the 
fields  without  being  compelled  to  pay  livery  hire  during  the  time  spent 
on  inspection.  This  is  one  of  tne  troubles  at  tne  present  time.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  are  hired  by  tne  mile  or  by  tne  hour.  If  paid  for  by  the  mile, 
the  driver  does  not  like  to  be  delayed  for  any  length  of  time  at  any 
particular  place,  and  if  tne  machine  is  being  paid  for  by  tne  hour r 
one  cannot  afford  to  keep  it  idle  while  making  extensive  field  inspections.*, 
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CONVEYANCE  ~  AUTOMOBILE. 
By 

j.  l»  Cocnrun. 


I  snail  review  briefly  travel  by  auto  during  the  past  ye^r.  prom 
April  1st,  until  October  3Q,  39  per  cent  (ur  3-845:  miles)  of  all  official 
travel  done  within  the  State  was  by  auto,  and  practically  all  of  tnis 
was  done  by  privately  owned  conveyances. 

Luring  the  month  of  April?  blocks  of  territory  containing  repre¬ 
sentative  farms  in  three  of  the  principal  wheat  producing  restricts  of 
the  state  were  selected,  and  what  was  practically  a  farm  to  farm  canvass 
within  these  blocks  resulted  in  a  concrete  figure  in  the  percentage  of 
wheat  acreage  abandonment.  A»  this  ti^.3,  fields  of  wheat  in  representative 
farms  were  selected  which  were  personally  observed  from  month  to  month 
and  fo] lowed  up  until  the  final  yields  per  acre  were  determined,  other 
crops  were  handled  in  the  same  manner,  actual  figures  on  acreage  were 
ascertained,  condition  was  noted  at  regular  intervals,  and  final  yields 
were  determined. 

The  auto  can  be  used  to  an  especial  advantage  in  thoroughly  covering 
limited  areas  within  which  the  production  of  certain  crops  is  practically 
confined.  A  large  percentage  of  QJnio  buckwheat  is  produced  in  a  few 
counties  in  the  north-  eastern  part  of  tne  state.  Luring  the  buckwheat 
acreage  investigation,  last  season,  but  two  days  were  spent  in  this 
territory,  during  vhich  time  289  miles  were  traveled,  many  actual  figures 
on  acreage  were  obtained,  and  practically  all  dealers  in  tnis  particular 
crop  were  called  upon* 

On  August  11th,  accompanied  by  our  Tobacco  Crop  specialist,  tne 
Onio  section  Director  of  tne  we  a  trier  Bureau,  and  one  of  our  prominent 
tobacco  dealers  of  Lay ton,  we  traveled  148  miles  tnrougn  the  ne&rt  of 
the  Miami  Valley  tobacco  district,  and  personally  observed  26o  fields 
of  tobacco.  Stops  were  frequently  made  and  a  number  of  fields  were  care¬ 
fully  inspected*  At  the  close  of  the  day?s  worm,  we  nad  an  average  con¬ 
dition  figure  that  was  entirely  satisfactory  and  in  vh  ich  we  nad  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  The  following  day,  we  traveled  98  miles,  observed  200 
fields  of  tobacco,  and  at  tne  close  of  the  day's  work  and  tbs  trip,  we 
felt  that  oar  personal  observation  and  inspection  nad  given  us  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  Miami  valley  crop  that  could  nave  been  obtained  in 
no  other  way  within  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  use  of  an  auto  often  gives  an  opportunity  of  taking  with  us  on 
our  trips  State  and  county  officials,  and  officers  of  various  Grain  Bealers 
and  Millers5  Associations  -  gentlemen  who  are  always  only  too  ready  to 
render  to  us  every  assistance  within  their  power.  On  a  three  day  3*  trip, 
last  May,  during  which  230  miles  were  traveled,  the  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Mille^t  Association,  was  tnus  enabled  to  call  upon  nearly  thirty 
members  of  his  Association. 
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The  use  of  an  automobile  makes  readily  accessible  the  locations  of 
our  rural  correspondents,  other  men  vaiose  services  as  Aids  we  are.  especially 
desirous  of  obtaining,  and  the  correspondents  and  other  well  informed 
men  who  reside  in  small  towns,  where  the  railway  facilities  for  getting  in 
and  out  are  not  the  best,  just  the  required  amount  of  time  nay  be  spent  in 
a  place,  and  interviews  are  not  subject,  to  being  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  sudden  discovery  that  time  for  the  departure  of  one’s  train  has  nearly 
Arrived.  When  using  an  automobile,  the  time  of  one’s  arrival  at  and- de¬ 
parture  from  a  given  place  can  be  regulated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the. 
occasion* 

prom  experience  in  the  use  of  both  classes,  from  the  standpoint  of 
satisfactory  service  we  recommend,  the  use  of  the  privately  owned  con¬ 
veyance  over  that  of  tne  hired,  automobile,  with  your  own  car,  you  have 
it  instan  tly  available  for  service  at  all  times,  to  travel  in  any  dir¬ 
ection,  over  any  roads,  at  any  speed  desired*  you  Know  tnat  tne  car  ist 
in  good  condition  when  you  start,  and  can  reasonably  expect  to  arrive  at- 
the  destination  selected,  you  know  tne  seating  capacity  of  your  car,  and¬ 
ean  plan  to  take  with  you  whomsoever  you  may  wisn.  you  know  tne  distance 
you  can  tnoroughly  cover  in  a  day’s  tiu.e  and  can  arrange  your  schedule 
accordingly,  jf  full  re'-imbur semen t  were  made,  we  should  unne si tat ingly 
recommend  the  use  of  a  privately  owned  automobile  in  tne  work  of  gather¬ 
ing  crop  data*  The  present  ragulati  ons,  of  wnicn  tnis  is  in  no  sense 
intended  as  a  criticism,  are  practically  prohibitive  to  tne  use  of  a  pri¬ 
vately  owned  car  in  official  travel.  During  tne  nine  montns  ending  Dec¬ 
ember  3d st,  last,  a  careful  record  was  Kept  of  tne  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  our  car.  T'ne  car  referred  to  is  a  six-cylinder,  five 
passenger  touring  car  of  a  popular  make.  T°  include  December  31st,  tne 
tbe  car  had-  been  run  a  total  bf  6,724  miles,  and  tne  cost  of  operation 
waich  includes  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  and  grease,  tire  cost  based  on  * 
actual  usage  which  snows  tnat  a  new  tire  has  been  required  for  every 
.1,013  miles  of  travel,  the  tire  repairs,  minor  repairs  to  car  (which  in¬ 
clude  the  burning  out  of  carbon,  etc*),  and  washing  of  car,  has  been 
5*44#  per  mile.  The  cost  of  maintenance  (used  here  in  the  sense  of  cost 
of  owning  the  car)  ,  which  includes  the  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the 

money  invested,  the  State  auto  license  of  $5*00  per  year,  the  garage  rent¬ 

al  and  storage  charges,  and  the  estimated  depreciation  in  value  of  the  car 
(based  on  the  opinions  and  estimates  of  &  number  of  dealers  in  the  state, 
and  being  the  average  yearly  depreciation  for  a  period  of  tnree  years,  so 
as  not  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  heaviest  depreciation.upon  the  first 
year’s  usage),  has  been  4.39#  per  mile.  The  cost,  per  mile,  of  operating 
the  car,  5.44#  plus  the  cost,  per  mile,  of  owning  tne  car,  4.39#,  gives  a 
total  cost  per  mils  of  owning  and  operating  the  car  of  9*83#. 

During  the  season  the  car  was  used  in  official  travel  for  3,684  miles, 
■for  which  a  re— imbur  semen  t  was  received  of  2.53#  per  mile,  as  the  actual 
cost  of  operating  the  car  was  5*44#  per  mile,  a  simple  calculation  shows 
that  an  actual  loss  of  $103.52  was  incurred  in  operating  expense  alone; 
and  if  to  tne  cost  of  operation  there  be  added  tne  cost  of  owning  the  car, 
we  find-  that  an  actual  loss  of  $255*25  was  suffered,  due  to  the  usa  of  a 

privately  owned  automobile  in  official  travel  during  tne  season* 
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yield  Methods. 

By 

S-  d.  yessenden. 


Hames - The  object  of  the  field  work  is,  as  we  all  know,  to  obtain 

necessary  information  along  the  lines  of  the  regular  and  special  reports 
made  by  the  Bureau.  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary-first;  that  the 
agent  inform  himself  as  well  as  possible  through  travel  and  personal  ob¬ 
servation  and — second;  that  he  nave  personal  interviews  with  representative 
men  from  all  classes  of  those  whose  business  is  connected  with  agriculture. 
There  ^-re  many  of  these  classes  sucn  as  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  live 
stock  producers,  grain  and  produce  dealers,  agents  of  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  managers  of  grain  elevators,  flour  millers,  manufacturers  of  cereal 
products,  editors  of  agricultural  newspapers,  officials  of  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  county  agents,  etc.  as  far  as  condition 
of  tne  growing  crops  is  concerned  it  is  my  experience  tnat  the  college  men 
and  tne  county  agents  are  usually  nos  well  informed  and  are  unsafe  guides 
to  follow.  To. is  i  lay  to  tne  fact  that  tnese  men  are  always  at  work  on 
some  one  line  or  a  few  lines  of  special  endeavor  and  do  not  tnerefor  ob¬ 
serve  critically  and  witn  cle^r  judgment  tne  general  conditions  of  &gri- 
cultural  affairs.  There  are  printed  lists  of  one  kind  or  another  to  be 
obtained  in  every  state  giving  tne  membership  of  agricultural  and  norti— 
cultural  societies,  of  farmers  societies  line  the  Grange,  of  tne  directors 
and  members  of  farmers  institutes,  of  associations  of  flour  millers  and 
grain  dealers,  managers  of  farmers  elevator  associations,  etc.  Also  city 
and  town  directories  wnen  existing  give  names  of  tnose  engaged  in  all  lines 
of  business  connected  with  agriculture  and  frequently  will  designate  occu¬ 
pations  of  others  such  as  farmers.  Qhce  you  are  in  a  town  a  prominent 
grain  dealer  or  miller,  easily  found  on  inquiry,  will  give  you  tne  names 
not  only  of  otner  grain  dealers  or  millers  but  also  names  of  prominent  and 
intelligent  farmers  in  tne  territory  near  by. 

Approach - jt  seems  to  me  that  there  is  but  little  to  be  said  in  re¬ 

gard  to  approaching  tne  men  wno  are  to  be  interviewed  tnat  is  not  known  to 
all  of  you.  The  interview  i.e.,  snould  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  mare 
matter  of  business  between  men.  The  agent  knows  what  information  ne  seeks 
and  should  ask  for  it  in  a  simple  plain  and  direct  manner.  He  should 
approach  the  man  to  be  interviewed  as  a  fellow  man  and  a  gentleman.  He 
should  bear  himself  with  dignity,  as  men  should  do  ■'under  all  circumstances, 
but  should  make  no  assumption  of  superiority,  either  direct  or  to  be  im¬ 
plied  by  nis  bearing,  either  on  his  own  account  or  because  of  his  official 
position*  nothing  is  more  apt  to  be  resented  by  a  busy  man  than  an  undue 
emphasis  apparently  placed  by  the  agent  on  his  official  position.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  official  card  is  enough  in  most  cases  to  establish  your 
status  in  the  mind  of  tne  man  you  are  interviewing  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  your  reason  for  calling  on  nim.  if  not,  a  short  and  simple  statement 
of  what  you  are  and  wnat  you  want  will  be  sufficient. 


Extent  of  interview — —The  interview  snould  as  a  rule  be  as  short  as  is 
Consistent  with  exhausting  tne  souxcs  of  information.  it  uay  be  longer  of 
course  if  tne  man  being  interviewed  snows  a  desire  to  extend  tne  talk. 

Time  is  of  value  to  the  business  man  and  often  also  to  the  farmer  and  wnile 
ne  xuay  be  perfectly  courteous  ne  will  be  keenly  sensible  of  yuur  waste 
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of  time  and  in  consequence  bat  iittie  desirous  of  seeing  you  at  your  next 
visit* 

Record  of  statements - as  to  fne  recording  of  tne  statements  made  you 

I  nave  found  it  much,  oetter  to  mane  no  records  or  at  any  rate  not  many 
wnile  witn  tne  man  being  interviewed.  Time  more  informal  you  maae  tne  talk 
tne  more  you  uake  it  line  his  ordinary  experience  with  any  easiness  man 
wno  may  call  to  see  him,  ana  tne  more  you  keep  nim  at  nis  eo.se,  tne  more 
lively  you  are  to  get  at  nis  reo.1  belief,  nis  acted  Knowledge  of  tne  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion.  j  nave  no  difficulty  as  a  rule  in  Keeping  in  my 
mind  such  actual  figures  as  are  given  me  oy  any  one  to  wnom  T  am  talxing 
until  i  nave  left  nim  when  j  proceed  n  set  tnem  down  before  seeing  anotner 
limn.  Ob  Course  tnere  may  oe,  axid  often  are  tiiues  vvnen  so  many  tnings  are 
tallied  of  and  the  interview  is  So  long  tnat  it  becomes  necessary  to  jot 
down  some  of  tne  figures  or  facts  seated  in  nis  presence.  Evan  tnen  I 
find  it  works  better  to  avoid  tne  forual  appearance  of  noiding  a  note  bouK 
in  my  nand  and  more  or  less  impressively  placing  tnerein  wnat  I  nave  been 

told. 

parting - when  an  agent  has  finished  and  starts  to  leave,  it  becomes 

again  merely  a  question  of  taking  your  leave  in  a  polite  ana  gentlemanly 
way >  x  can  think  of  nc  definite  rule  to  lay  down  nere.  jf  the  interview 
is  the  first  had  with  tne  particular  man,  I  think  it  well  in  parting  to 
speak  of  future  calls  as  being  probable-  the  reply  you  get  will  usually 
give  the  agent  a  good  idea  of  tne  impression  he  has  made.  Also  if  he  nas 
been  interested,  the  expectation  of  your  calling  again  may  tend  to  make 
him  mere  careful  and  accurate  in  obtaining  information  and  in  formulating 
it  in  nis  mind  than  he  has  been  when  he  was  doing  this  for  his  own  use  only. 
A  word  at  parting  of  appreciation  and  thanks  for  a  courteous  reception 
and  for  tne  information  obtained  is  always  in  order. 

Return  favor s~CF<-<p  data  and  otner  service - M^ny  of  tne  men  tne  agent 

sees  are  interested  in  special  lines  of  agriculture  and  seise  tne  opportun¬ 
ity  of  tne  agents  visit  to  asa  for  information  along  the  line  of  tneir 
special  interest,  as  such  information  so  sougnt  las  no  direct  bearing  on 
tne  report  tne  agent  is  working  on,  it  cua  witn.  perfect  propriety  be 
given  by  nim.  pne  agent  can  usually  supply  it  from  publications  of  the 
several  pederal  Departments  and  should  endeavor  to  do  so  or  to  advise  tne 
questioner  as  to  tne  sources  from  whicn  ne  cam  probably  obtain  tne  desired 
information.  in  addition  to  furnisning  ail  publications  desired  including 
tne  puolisned  crop  data  tnere  are  frequently  small  personal  favors  ashed 
tnat  may  oe  considered  as  '’return  favors",  as  ar.  example,  you  ioay  nave 
stated  incidentally  tnat  you  are  about  to  go  tnrougn  a  cert  ..in  part  of 
your  territory,  axid  you  will  be  asiteu  if  you  visit  a  certain  town  tnerein, 
will  you  carry  suen  and  such  a  verbal  message  to  a  certain  person  tnere. 

Sucn  favors  as  tnis  can  well  be  granted  and  uo  muen  to  estaolisn  friendly 
relations  with  botn  men. 

X  nave  spoken  before  of  tne  desireaoility  of  taxing  tne  interview 
ratner  of  the  informal  order  and  will  say  nere  that  tne  best  results  are 
usually  obtained  by  me  by  making  it  assume  tne  manner  of  a  discusjion  of 
tne  situation,  per  tne  agent  to  merely  put  questions  and  receive  answers 


. 
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is  usually  more  or  less  unsatisfactory*  if  tne  agent  is  to  get  exactly 
wnat  is  in  tne  mind  of  tne  man,  ne  is  interviewing ,  ne  must  oring  about 
an  apparently  free  discussion-  tc  uo  tnis  it  is  essential  tnat  ne  nance 
seme  comments  nimself,  out  ne  snould  as  we  all  know  be  Careful  tnat  ne 
makes  no  definite  statements  as  to  tne  elements  of  tne  matter  being  in¬ 
vestigated-  hc  can  it  seems  make  comments  wmen  are  general  in  their 
nature  anu  wnicn  refer  to  facts  well  known  and  accepted,  of  wnich  pernaps 
tne  papers  may  be  full  at  tne  time  and  are  mown  to  every  one  who  reads. 


r 
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Examination  of  Crops  in  the  Field, 

by 

A.  J.  Surratt 


The  outstanding  factors  that  appeal  to  my  judgment  as  being  the 
most  important  in  the  examination  of  crops  in  the  field  ma y  be  stated  in  a 
general  way  as  follows: 

1.  Soil  condition  and  preparation  of  seed  bed. 

2.  n  General  appearance  and  comparison  of  plant  development  with 

the  Field  Agents  conception  of  normal  for  any  given 
plant  life. 

3.  Special  damage  factors. 

4.  Examination  of  representative  territory. 

In  speaking  of  field  examination  or  inspection  I  assume,  of  course, 
that  all  Field  Agents  carry  on  their  personal  investigations  practically  the 
same  as  myself;  that  is,  usually  traveling  by  auto,  with  numerous  trips  on 
foot,  into  fields  adjacent  to  the  road. 

In  the  reference  to  soild  conditions  as  a  factor,  I  have  in  mind 
the  examination  of  the  moisutre  content  of  the  soils  in  the  various  sections, 
the  different  kinds  of  soils  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  tendency  of  crop 
possibilities  under  different  climatic  conditions  for  these  soils. 

Indicated  preparation  of  seed  bed  is  a  factor  in  my  State  because 
the  majority  of  farmers  are  farming  320  or  more  acres. 

If  both  the  fall  and  spring  seasons  are  limited,  due  to  the  length 
of  the  winter,  it  ,is  not  uncommon  to  seed  grain,  and  especially  wheat,  without 
plowing  the  land.  This  method  is  called  stubbling  in  the  grain.  For  some 
seasons  the  amount  of  grain  stubbled  in  will  be  at  least  10  per  cent,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  more.  This  method  is  much  to  be  deplored  as  a  rule  but  occasionally 
it  outyields  scientific  seed  bed  preparation.  More  often,  however,  it  is 
either  totally  or  almost  a  failure.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  the 
extent  of  such  seeded  area  in  order  to  balance  the  field  agents  judgment  in 
regard  to  probable  production  in  these  years. 

The  second  factor  is  the  general  appearance  and  comparison  of  plant 
development  with  the  Field  Agents  conception  of  normal  at  any  given  period  of 
the  plant  life. 

The  Field  Agent  through  his  long  association  and  experience  with  the 
crops  of  his  native  section  of  the  United  States,  if  he  has  not  already,  will 
soon  acquire  a  sensitive  crop  eye  that  will  tell  him  almost  instantly  as  soon 
as  he  sees  a  field  in  crop  whether  it  has  a  normal  appearance  or  not.  He 
may  notice  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  vigor,  color  or  health  of  a  crop, 
the  same  as  a  physician  with  his  patient,  but  it  requires  a  diagnosis  as  a 
rule  to  discover  the  probable  danger  of  the  ailment. 
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I  A  grain  plant  like  all  other  crops  must  pass  through  certain  criti¬ 
cal  periods  in  its  development , when,  if  climatic  conditions  are  not  practic¬ 
ally  normal  will  decidedly  change  the  yield  possibility  in  a  few  days.  These 
are  the  period  when  the  Field  Agent  should  be  in  the  field  as  much  as  possible 
in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  probable  production  will  be  influenced 
by  the  different  factors  existing  at  that  time. 

The  important  periods  of  spring  wheat  are  the  stooling  and  filling 
period.  The  stooling  period  determines  the  thickness  of  the  stand.  If  too 
dry  or  hot  and  unfavorable  for  wheat  to  stool,  the  Field  Agent  must  begin  to 
base  his  estimates  of  yield  on  a  main  stem  crop.  He  usually  has  a  large 
number  of  records  of  main  stem  crops  in  North  Dakota  from  which  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  . 


The  filling  period  determines  the  size  and  quite  frequently  the 
quality  of  the  grain  kernels.  This  period  is  no  doubt  watched  the  most  of 
any  period  by  the  commercial  trade.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  Field 
Agent  to  follow  closely  the  development  of  this  period.  At  this  time  when 
the  plant  food  changes  largely  to  filling  the  heads  of  grain  instead  of  to 
plant  growth,  it  materially  weakens  the  resistance  of  the  plant  to  disease. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Damage  Factors,"  I  had  in  mind  disease,  cli¬ 
matic,  insect  and  weed  damage,  which  in  a  general  way  are  self-explanatory. 

I  have  given  damage  factors  a  separate  heading  because  with  the  exception  of 
weeds  the  Field  Agent  must  practically  give  these  factors  separate,  or  at 
least  special,  consideration.  The  character  of  damage  is  often  sporadic 
and  frequently  only  affects  limited  areas.  Estimating  this  damage  involves 
an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  damaged  area  and  to  what  extent  the  area 
itself  is  damaged.  Damage  factors  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year  and  seldom 
or  never  repeat  themselves  in  extent  of  area..  Damage  factors  have  no  doubt 
caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  more  sleepless  nights  for  Field  Agents  than 
any  other  feature  of  their  work. 

In  mentioning  weeds  as  a  damage  factor,  I  was  thinking  chiefly  of 
wild  oats.  The  extent  of  foul  seed  growth  at  present  in  my  State  must  be 
given  consideration.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  my  aids,  both  written 
and  verbal,  when  working  on  yield  or  production  estimates. 

The  last  factor  to  be  mentioned  is  under  the  heading  "Examination 
of  Representative  Territory."  I  believe  if  the  Field  Agents  examination  of 
fields  is  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  in  drawing  logical  conclusions 
covering  the  various  crops  that  his  travel  should  be  rather  scattered  and 
general  enough  in  range  to  permit  him  to  determine  as  definitely  as  possible 
the  average  or  representative  condition  of  the  unit  in  which  he  is  working. 
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Observation  from  Cars. 
Points  to  Note 
and 

Methods  of  Striking  Averages. 

ty 

J.  Jc  Narg. 


The  information  gained  from  observation  from  a  railroad  train  is 
thought  by  some  people  to  be  of  little  value,  as  railroads  generally  run 
through  poor  sections  of  country;  this  may  be  so  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  but  it  is  not  always  the  case.  Observation  from  an  automobile  is  an 
entirely  different  thing,  you  can  go  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  coun¬ 
try  you  are  traveling  through  and  make  what  investigation  you  deem  necessary; 
this  you  cannot  do  on  a  railroad  train. 

Observation  on  the  condition  of  crops  as  seen  from  a  railroad  train 
may  mislead  you  if  you  do  not  get  into  the  interior  of  the  country  and  make 
further  personal  investigation  and  also  get  from  sources  in  the  locality  you 
are  visiting  opinions  on  the  condition  of  the  crops,  other  than  your  own 
opinion.  You  may  get  a  very  poor  opinion  on  the  condition  of  a  crop  as  seen 
from  a  railroad  train;  you  may  see  a  small  field  of  corn  that  you  class  as 
poor  and  note  down  a  condition  of  75  per  cent  to  represent  it,  but  on  getting 
farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country  you  find  upon  closer  personal  inves¬ 
tigation  that  the  corn  crop  is  excellent  and  you  place  the  condition  at  90 
per  cent,  while  from  other  sources  in  the  same  locality  you  get  a  percentage 
of  85  per  cent  and  you  must  admit  that  other  people  know  something  about  con¬ 
dition  as  well  as  yourself,  so  you  take  the  average  of  your  own  figure  and 
of  that  received  from  other  sources  and  you  get  a  condition  of  88  per  cent, 
but  there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered  and  that  is  the  acreage  of  the 
different  fields  -  were  you  simply  to  take  the  condition  of  the  small  field, 

75  per  cent,  and  add  to  it  the  condition  of  the  large  field,  88  per  cent, 
and  divide  by  2,  you  would  get  the  straight  average  82  as  being  representative 
of  the  condition  of  com  for  that  locality,  the  poor  field  being  practically 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  This  would  not  be  representative  of  the  condition 
of  corn  in  that  locality  -  the  first  field  say  contained  10  acres,  this  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  its  condition,  75,  gives  you  750;  the  second  field  contained  say 
40  acres,  this  multiplied  by  its  condition,  88,  gives  you  3,520,  and  the  two 
extensions  added  together  give  you  4,270,  divided  by  the  total  acreage  gives 
85  as  the  percentage  to  be  placed  on  memorandum  book  A.  S.  3122,  instead  of 
82,  the  straight  average.  Were  the  acreages  of  the  different  fields  the 
same  the  conditions,  although  widely  apart,  were  they  added  together  and 
divided  by  the  number  of  reports  obtained,  would  give  you  the  straight  aver¬ 
age,  which  would  be  the  same  were  you  multiplying  each  field  by  its  own  con¬ 
dition,  adding  the  extensions  and  dividing  by  the  total  acreages;  the  straight 
and  weighted  average  would  be  the  same;  it  would  be  the  same  were  the  per¬ 
centages  of  condition  the  same  and  the  acreages  widely  apart. 

Condition  of  crops  can  only  be  correctly  obtained  by  close  observa¬ 
tion  (over  much  territory)  and  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  in  watching 
weather  conditions,  etc.  We  get  the  straight  average  from  the  addition  of 
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the  figures  taken  from  the  schedules  sent  in  by  the  aids  and  dividing  them 
by  the  number  of  reports  received;  they  are  then  transferred  from  the  pink 
slips  on  ^vhich  they  have  been  placed  to  the  tabulation  sheets  and  given  the 
weight  they  are  entitled  to  and  worked  out  according  to  instructions  from 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  which  I  am  sure  you  all  carry  out. 
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The  quantity  of  a  crop  produced  during  any  year  is  dependent 
upon  the  acreage  planted,  the  stand  obtained,  the  amount  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  used,  climatic  conditions,  and  insect  activity.  Each  factor 
named  plays  an  important  part  in  the  total  yield  obtained  for  any 
year,  and  must  be  understood  and  considered,  separately  and  col¬ 
lectively,  by  one  attempting  successfully  to  estimate  crop  production. 


Normally  acreage  exerts  the  far  greater  influence  on  total  pro¬ 
duction,  and  is,  therefore,  of  prime  importance  as  a  true  basis  for  all 
crop  estimates.  It  is  the  fundamental  principle  in  the  whole  equation. 
If  to  begin  with,  the  acreage  used  is  erroneous,  then  all  estimates 
based  on  that  acreage  necessarily'  must  be  misleading.  Yet,  to  maintain 
accurate  estimates  of  acreage  on  the  many  different  crops  produced  in 
the  United  States  from  year  to  year  is  the  most  difficult  problem  which 
confronts  the  Field  Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  Certainly 
it  is  a  problem  which  requires  skill  and  experience. 

The  stands  and  conditions  of  the  different  crops  may  be  ascertained 
by  passing  through  a  few  fields  at  regular  intervals,  or  estimated  fairly 
accurately  from  a  moving  train  or  automobile.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
conditions  responsible  for  certain  stands  and  conditions  in  any  one 
section  extend  to  all  growing  crops  in  that  community;  the  quantity  of 
fertilizers  used  may  be  obtained  from  the  records  of  tags  sold  in  the 
different  states;  and  even  the  weather  can  be  studied  from  data  supplied 
by  the  Weather  3ureau.  Not  so  with  acreage.  A  number  of  things,  both 
speculative  and  psychological,  influence  the  farmer  in  determining  the 
acreage  to  be  planted  to  his  several  crops  in  any  one  year.  These  in¬ 
fluences  must  be  understood,  and  must  enter  into  the  calculations  of  any 
one  attempting  to  estimate  the  acreage  of  the  different  crops  early  in 
the  season. 


Normally  a  good  farmer  plants  all  the  ciop  he  thinks  he  can  work  or 
obtain  labor  to  cultivate.  He  may  confine  his  activities  to  one  crop,  or 
he  may  place  his  "eggs”  in  several  "baskets".  Much  depends  upon  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  he  is  farming.  In  a  number  of  the  states,  the  land  seems 
equally  well  adapted  to  any  one  of  several  crops,  while  in  others  some 
one  special  crop  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  profitable.  In  a  state 
where  more  than  one  crop  can  be  grown  with  the  same  degree  of  success, 
there  are  more  likely  to  be  radical  changes  in  acreage  from  year  to  year 
than  in  another  state  where  the  soil  is  specially  adapted  to  growing  a 
single  crop.  If  a  farmer's  land  will  grow  corn  and  wheat  equally  well,  he 
is  likely  to  plant  largely  to  wheat  should  wheat  be  high  priced  and  corn 
cheap.  Likewise  with  land  which  will  produce  either  rice  or  sugar  cane. 
Hi?h  priced  rice  and  cheap  sugar  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  rice 
and  decrease  the  acreage  planted  to  sugar  cane.  But  in  a  state  like  the 
greater  portion  of  Texas,  for  example,  which  seems  specially  adapted  to 
and  produces  cotton  more  profitably  than  any  other  crop,  the  larger  part 
of  the  land  will  be  planted  to  cotton  regardless  of  whether  the  price  is 
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high  or  low.  The  same  situation  occurs  in  several  of  the  wheat  states  and 
perhaps  in  others  producing  certain  crops.  Hence  it  is  much  harder  to  keep 
a  line  on  the  acreage  in  some  states  than  in  others. 

.With  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  the  freeing  of  new  lands  of 
stumps,  the  substitution  of  wire  for  rail  fences,  tilling  low  lands  and 
terracing  hillsides,  the  small  natural  increase  in  rural  population,  and  a 
constant  broadening  of  the  demand  for  all  agricultural  products,  there 
should  be  a  small  but  gradual  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  all  crops 
annually.  However,  a  great  many  different  influences  enter  into  the 
question  of  acreage,  which  fluctuates  almost  as  violently  at  times  as  do 
prices  on  the  stock  exchange.  It  is  these  things  that  the  Field  Agent 
must  watch  most  carefully.  He  must  familiarize  himself  thoroughly  with 
all  the  different  influences  upon  acreage  in  his  endeavor  to  keep  in  line 
with  the  changes  which  occur  from  season  to  season. 

A  farmer  may  change  the  acreage  planted  to  his  different  crops  from 
year  to  year.  An  intelligent  farmer  in  states  where  one  of  several 
crops  is  about  as  profitable  as  another  will  probably  rotate  his  crops, 
planting  corn  one  year,  wheat  another  and  clover  the  third,  or  he  may 
allow  his  land  to  lie  fallow  one  season  in  throe  or  four  in  an  endeavor  to 
improve  the  soil.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  an  iron-clad  one.  High 
prices  prevailing  for  some  particular  crop,  or  other  reasons,  may  induce 
him  to  change  his  scheme  of  rotation,  and  always  without  notice  to  the 
Field  Agent  who  reports  upon  the  crops  in  that  territory. 

The  seasons  are  a  large  contributing  factor  in  determining  acreage. 
Weather  conditions,  especially  rain  or  drought  in  the  fall  and  spring,  must 
be  carefully  watched.  The  weather  in  the  fall,  during  wheat  sowing  time, 
in  the  winter  wheat  belt,  may  be  such  that  a  full  acreage  cannot  be  planted 
to  wheat  .'no  matter  what  the  intentions  of  the  farmers  are.  It  might  be 
too  dry  to  germinate  the  seeds  or  too  wet  to  plow.  Then  the  crop  might 
be  winter-killed,  or  so  badly  damaged  that  unless  prices  for  wheat  in  the 
spring  are  exceptionally  high  it  would  not  pay  to  let  the  crop  go  on  to 
maturity.  If  in  the  spring,  cotton,  oats  or  corn,  for  example,  were  high- 
priced  and  wheat  cheap,  poor  stands  of  wheat  would  be  plowed  up  and  planted 
to  one  or  the  other  c-f  these  crops.  The  weather  in  the  spring  may  be  so 
bad  that  it  is  impossible  to  break  the  land  and  get  the  contemplated 
acreage  seeded.  This  has  happened  a  number  of  times  in  the  past  in  some 
sections,  and  it  will  pay  every  Agent  to  watch  the  Weather  Bureau’s  rain¬ 
fall  records  very  carefully  during  land-breaking  and  planting  time. 

There  is  at  present  no  method  of  estimating  acreage  except  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  acreage  of  the  p~  evious  year..  All  of  us  recognize  that  this 
method  has  its  faults.  Even  a  census  of  acreage  is  not  entirely  accurate, 
for  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  farmers  know  the  exact  acreage 
planted  to  their  several  crops  in  any  one  year-  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  half  the  farmers 
in  the  United  States  know  within  ten  per  cent  the  acreage  planted  to  any  of 
their  major  crops.  In  planting  a  cotton  crop,  especially,  a  farmer  plants 
a  field  or  several  fields,  very  probably  having  never  accurately  measured 
the  land.  As  the  stumps  are  cleaned  out,  fences  straightened,  and  the 
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places  filled  in,  he  will  from  this  means  alone  have  a  small  natural 
increase  in  acreage  from  year  to  year.  If  a  poor  one,  or  the  average 
negro  tenant  in  the  South,  he  will  lose  some  of  his  original  acreage 
from  year  to  year  from  the  encroachment  of  briars,  weeds  and  bushes  in 
fence  corners  and  on  turn  rows  and  ditch  banks.  In  the  high-priced  lands 
of  the  northern  and  western  states,  where  farmers  and  tenants  are  of  a 
generally  better  class,  this  will  hardly  apply.  Also  in  a  treeless  or  prairie 
country,  a  farmer  can  give  a  better  estimate  of  his  acreage  than  in  less 
favored  sections. 

The  price  of  a  crop  at  planting  time  will  influence  a  farmer  very  material¬ 
ly  under  ordinary  conditions.  High  prices  prevailing  for  his  crops  will  spur 
him  to  greater  efforts.  The  farmer  is  as  likely  to  try  to  get  his  share  of 
the  prosperity  floating  around  as  the  munitions  maker  or  the  rubber  manufac¬ 
turer.  One  can  always  figure  that  high  prices  for  a  crop  will  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  acreage  of  that  crop.  With  two  dollar  wheat  and  twenty  cent 
cotton,  few  farmers  planting  these  crops  will  pay  any  attention  to  those  who 
preach  that  short  crops  bring  high  prices.  Every  farmer  will  plant  all  he 
can  in  the  hope  that  Providence  or  some  other  agency  will  help  him  out  by 
reducing  the  acreage  in  some  other  section  of  the  country.  Acreage  has  never 
been  voluntarily  reduced  when  prices  at  planting  time  promised  considerable 
profit. 

The  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizers  are  factors  also.  The  high  price  of 
high  grade  fertilizers  caused  a  reduced  acreage  to  be  planted  to  truck  crops, 
tobacco  and  cotton  in  some  sections  the  past  year.  These  influences  mil 
probably  be  felt  in  the  early  potato  crop  in  the  South  this  year,  and  may 
also  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  cotton  acreage  in  some  states  the  next  season. 
Good  planting  seed  will  be  hard  to  obtain  by  cotton  planters  in  some  sections, 
and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  secure  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer 
because  of  the  prohibitive  price  of  potash. 

When  conditions  are  prosperous  and  prices,  high,  a  farmer  is  not  only 
influenced  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  secure  a  large  crop  by  planting 
a  heavy  acreage,  but  he  will  cultivate  it  better  and  harvest  it  more  closely. 
Likewise  the  tenant  farmer  will  receive  encouragement  from  his  landlord,  and 
will  be  spurred  to  his  best  efforts  by  his  merchant  or  factor.  He  will  be 
furnished  with  ample  supplies,  teams  and  money  to  employ  labor.  He  will  be 

urged  to  plant  a  full  acreage  in  the  crops  promising  the  greatest  returns 
at  harvest  time.  He  will  probably  stop  his  children  from  school  if  unable 
or  unwilling  to  hire  the  necessary  labor,  and  will  join  in  the  scramble  to 
get  a  record  crop  while  top  prices  prevail;  and  acreages  are  increased. 

During  a  period  of  depression,  money  is  hard  to  obtain,  merchants  do  not 
care  to  furnish  a  farmer  or  his  tenant  with  much  money  or  supplies.  There  is 
not  the  incentive  for  gain  to  spur  one  to  his  best  efforts,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  decrease  acreage. 

Insect  pests  exert  considerable  influence  on  acreage.  If  a  wheat  farmer 
is  reasonably  sure  that  the  chinch  bug,  the  hessian  fly,  or  other  insect  pest 
may  destroy  a  large  portion  of  his  crojj,  he  will  not  plant  wheat,  but  some 
other  crop  that  will  not  be  injured  by  this  influence.  Likewise  a  cotton 
planter  when  he  finds  it  impossible  to  make  a  profitable  crop  under  boll  weevil 
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conditions  will  bend  his  endeavors  in  another  direction.  In  some  sections, 
insect  ravages  have  materially  influenced  the  acreage  planted  to  several 
crops,  and  this  will  continue.  This  is  a  problem,  however,  with  which  every 

Agent  who  knows  his  territory  is  acquainted,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first 
things  one  should  familiarize  himself  with  in  going  into  new  territory. 

Boll  weevil  ravages  in  Texas  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  cotton  acreage 
and  a  heavy  increase  in  peanuts  in  certain  counties.  The  same  conditions 
prevail  in  other  sections,  only  the  crop  following  cotton  may  be  different 
in  different  states.  Following  a  weevil  invasion  into  new  territory, 
farmers  are  very  panicky,  and  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  the  first 
few  years  is  very  heavy.  Then  as  methods  for  controlling  the  ravages  of 
the  weevil  are  learned,  there  is  a  tendency  to  gradually  increase  the  acreage 
from  year  to  year.  However,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  acreage  once 
lost  is  ever  entirely  regained.  It  is  impossible  to  grov;  as  many  acres  of 
cotton  per  team  under  weevil  condition  as  before.  Besides,  the  weevil 
forces  the  practice  of  diversification,  which,  when  once  learned,  is  ever 
afterwards  continued  by  farmers. 

Under  normal  conditions  there  is  about  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  labor 
for  the  crops  planted.  This  is  natural,  for  no  matter  what  the  desires  of  a 
landowner  are  in  regard  to  his  acreage,  he  will  plant  only  what  he  thinks  he 
can  have  properly  cultivated.  Farm  laborers,  being  mostly  untrained,  are 
generally  more  poorly  paid  than  workers  in  industrial  plants.  Capital 
goes  where  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  it,  and  so  does  labor  drift  to 
places  where  it  can  secure  the  highest  wage.  With  European  immigration 
entirely  cut  off,  and  industrial  plants  running  at  their  greatest  capacity 
and  enjoying  unexampled  prosperity,  it  is  natural  for  even  inexperienced 
laborers  to  drift  to  the  manufacturing  centers.  The  demand  at  present  for 
industrial  workers  is  probably  the  -greatest  this  country  has  ever  known. 
Thousands  of  erstwhile  farmhands  are  today  employed  in  automobile  factories, 
munition  plants,  railroad  shops,  saw  mills,  etc.  In  addition,  thousands 
of  young  men,  formerly  employed  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory,  are  today 
engaged  in  doing  guard  duty  on  the  Mexican  border.  These  able-bodied 
young  Americans  are,  for  the  time  being,  removed  from  farm  or  industrial 
employment,  and  their  places  have  been  filled  bv  others,  largely  recruited 
from  farm  laborers.  This  situation  is  one,  also,  which  will  bear  watching. 
Should  the  European  war  end  in  the  spring  in  time  for  the  return  to  the  farm 
of  laborers  otherwise  employed  at  present,  it  is  probable  that  the  resulting 
abundance  and  cheapening  in  farm  labor  will  be  reflected  in  larger  crops 
planted.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  cotton  states  where  thousands  of 
men  have  left  agricultural  situations  to  engage  in  the  more  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  offered  in  the  industrial  plants  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  the  more  ambitious  workers  who  have  attempted  to 
better  their  conditions.  The  labor  left  behind  is  of  poor  quality,  is  high 
priced  and  more  than  usually  independent.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  in  the 
South,  that  the  unambitious  negro  (a  considerable  portion  of  his  race,  and 
the  principal  farm  laborer)  only  works  sufficiently  to  keep  himself  supplied 
with  hi3  immediate  wants.  The  higher  the  wages  her  eceives  the  longer  it 
takes  him  to  spend  it  and  the  less  time  he  will  work.  It  is.  fear-  .  that 
the  labor  problem  the  coming  season  will  be  the  most  serious  one  faced  by 
the  farmers  in  many  years,  and  it  may  have  a  direct  influence  in  reducing 
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acreage,  especially  should  the  weather  interfere  with  farming  operations 
during  land-breaking  and  planting  time  in  the  spring* 

Legislation  and  resolutions  have  absolutely  no  effect  on  acreage. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  several  times  in  the  past.  The  influences 
heretofore  enumerated  are  the  principal  ones  to  watch  by  those  who  make 
a  study  of  acreage.  Then  one  must  know  how  to  discount  the  prejudiced 

reports  of  many  of  his  reporters  and  must  learn  the  leanings,  which  he 
can  in  time,  of  those  whom  he  interviews  or  comes  in  personal  contact 
with  during  his  travels  over  the  territory  for  which  he  makes  reports. 
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GENERAL  METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING  ACREAGE. 
BY 

W*  F*  Callander. 


t  think  we  all  realize  that  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  work  of  the  agent  is  that  of  estimating  acreage,  because 
no  matter  how  carefully  we  may  estimate  condition  and  average  yields, 
unless  the  acreage  has  been  determined  with  approximate  accuracy  our 
work  will  lose  most  of  its  value*  In  every  state  there  are  conditions 
peculiar  to  that  State  and  special  methods  will  have  to  be  adopted  to 
suit  the  conditions,  but  there  are  several  general  methods  which  are 
more  or  less  common  to  alia  pa  Wisconsin  I  have  used  six  general 
methods  in  arriving  at  the  acreage  of  various  crops. 

(1)  personal  Field.  Investigations* 

(2)  Reports  from  tne  regular  field  aids  or  correspondents* 

(3)  Assessors?  acreage  reports® 

(4)  F°ri^  42 0 6  (small  green  form) 

(5)  Form  4183  —  special  acreage  inquiry  (Long  green  form) 

(6)  pata  from  selected  farms® 

(1)  personal  pield.  investigations.  I  nave  not  found  tnat  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  much  information  relative  to  tne  acreage  of  corn, 
oats  and  nay  tn.ro ugh  field  inquiries  for  tne  reason  tnat  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  these  crops  is  marketed  direct— tney  are  fed  to 
the  stock  on  the  farm— and  tne  local  elevators  and  grain  dealers  know 
very  little  about  tne  acreage®  with  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
onions,  tobacco,  etc®, — casn  crops,  however,  I  am  able  to  secure  con¬ 
siderable  information  from  the  buyers  and  snippers  of  these  products 
as  to  acreage  because  the  local  buyers  make  it  a  point  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  situation* 

(2)  Reports  from  the  regular  correspondents*  with  the  general 
crops  these  reports  form  the  backbone  of  sources  of  information,  but 
I  have  found,  as  no  doubt  most  of  you  have,  that  the  drag  of  the  in¬ 
efficient  correspondent  and,  shall  j  say,  the  pessimistic  correspondent 
tends  to  confuse  the  results®  After  listing  the  returns,  therefore, 
and  getting  the  straight  arithmetic  average,  for  each  district  I  make 

a  study  of  the  returns  on  the  sheet  before  me,  and  bake  off  on  a  sheet 
the  returns  from  those  correspondents  whom  I  know  are  the  best  pc  seed 
with  respect  to  acreage  and  I  also  find  the  mode,  or  the  most  frequently 
occurring  number  in  the  reports  for  the  particular  district  being  studied. 
I  compare  these  with  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  secure  from  per¬ 
sonal  investigations  and  with  the  returns  from  the  same  district  for  the 
previous  years® 

(3)  Assessor’s  Acreage  Reports.  While  the  statistics  collected 
by  the  assessors  in  Wisconsin  leave  much  to  be  desired  and  can  not  be 
used  as  absolute  figures,  yet  J  consider  them  extremely  valuable  in 
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determining  the  trend-  I  have  tabulated  these  figures  by  county  back 
as  far  as  the  Census  year  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  I  have  also 
tabulated  fcnem  by  district  and  worked  them  out  in  a  percentage  basis 
for  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  returns  from  correspondents.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  are  always  a  year  late  and  can  only  be  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  revision,  except  that  from  a  study  of  the  general  trend  for 
past  years  some  light  is  thrown  on  what  ray  be  expected  in  the  future, 
other  factors  remaining  the  samea 

(4)  porm  4?o6.  T  believe  tnat  this  form  is  going  to  be  of  great 
help  in  the  ascertainment  of  acreage .  s°  far  I  nave  only  had  opportun¬ 
ity  to  use  it  in  connection  with  the  crops  sown  last  fall,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  were  extremely  satisfactory*  j  sent  the  blank:  to  several  hundred 
names— supervisors,  assessors  and  t- own  snip  clerks  of  townships  in  all 
of  the  counties  wnere  winter  wneat  and  rye  are  grown  to  any  extent  and 
got  very  satisfactory  returns,  some  of  those  who  reported  went  to  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  to  get  data  before  sending  in  their  report. 

(5)  porm  4183.  special  Acreage  inquiry.  pne  returns  from  this 
inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  each  crop  in  every  1,000 
acres  have  been  far  from  satisfactory  and  many  obviously  inaccurate. 

If  sufficient  satisfactory  returns  could  be  secured  from  such  an  in¬ 
quiry,  I  believe  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  in  worming  out  our  acre¬ 
age  problems.  I  believe  if  it  were  sent  to  ail  of  the  township  corres¬ 
pondents  as  well  as  to  tne  field  aids  and  tne  results  tabulated  together, 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

(6)  pata  from  selected  farms,  so  far  in  Wisconsin  I  have  not  used 
this  method" ^o'^y^great" e'xtenC'”’  The  College  of  Agriculture  is  making 
a  yearly  survey  of  about  three  hundred  farms  in  six  or  seven  different 
counties.  These  records  were  started  &  year  ago,  and  it  is  the  intention 
to  keep  the  record  on  individual  farms  for  several  years.  These  records 
are  on  file  in  my  office— the  man  in  charge  shares  my  office  with  me¬ 
an!  I  have  started  to  tabulate  the  returns.  I  wish,  however,  to  start 

a  number  of  my  best  correspondents  keeping  such  a  record  for  their  own 
farms  if  a  satisfactory  blank  can  be  worked  out* 
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SPECIAL  METHOD'S  OF  ASCERTAINING  ACREAGES. 

By 

B*  B«  Hare. 


It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  dependable  estimate  of 
the  acreage  of  any  crop  unless  you  have  some  known  figure  or  condition 
to  use  as  a  basis  upon,  which  to  work*  Ahd  after  a  basis  is  establisned 
there  is  no  one  method  eitner  "general”  or  "special"  that  does  not  nave 
some  weakness  or  imperfection.  It  is  essential,  tnerefore,  tnat  the; 

Field  Agent  have  as  many  methods  as  ne  can  conveniently  use  for  arriving 
at  an  estimate  that  will  represent  tne  facts  as  tney  apply  to  tne  base 
figure* 

It* is  reasonably  easy  to  estimate  acreages  for  a  year  or  so  immed¬ 
iately  following  the  establisnment  of  a  known  acreage  Dy  arriving  at  a  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  or  decrease  as  tne  case  may  be  as  compared  witn  the. 
previous  year,  and  if  the  estimates  are.  carefully  made  tney  become  a 
safe  basis  upon  v\hich  to  determine  estimates  for  succeeding  years.  Bht 
in  case  of  an  error,  though  it  be  small,  it  frequently  becomes  cumulative 
when  comparing  one  year  with  another  and  after  a  number  of  years  reaches 
such  a  magnitude  as  to  make  tne  estimate  wnolly  unreliable.  The  Agent 
snould  keep  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  estimates  of  one  year  are  to  be 
tne  basis  of  estimates  for  succeeding  years,  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  accuracy  he  should  endeavor  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion  from 
as  many  angles  as  possible* 

in  discussing  "SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  ASCERTAINING-  ACREAGES"  I  can  cn^y 
give  those  followed  in  my  work  and  in  doing  so  I  am  sure,  to  duplicate 
some  of  the  GENERAL  METHODS  already  discussed  in  a  very  able  manner,  by 
Mr.  Callander.  Tke  first  step  is  to  arrive  at  a  figure  or  figures  re¬ 
presenting  the  total  acreage  planted  to  all  field  crops,  this  being 
easier  and  more  readily  found  than  that  for  any  particular  crop.  This 
is  true  whether  you  use  a  known  figure  as  a  basis  or  whether  you  do  not. 
if  the  Known  figure  is  used  the  total  acreage  is  probably  less  change¬ 
able  from  year  to  year  than  of  a  particular  crop  and  the  possibility  of 
error  is,  therefore,  more  remote  than  when  making  an  estimate  for  parti¬ 
cular  crops  and  vhen  adding  tnem  for  the  total  acreage.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  known  figure  as  a  basis  it  is  better,  as  I  nave  already  suggested, 
to  first  get  the  total  acreage  under  cultivation,  for  an  aid  can  easier 
estimate  the  total  cultivated  acreage  of  his  farm  than  he  can  tne  acre¬ 
age  of  particular  crops.  The  total  of  which  would  represent  tne  culti¬ 
vated  acreage  in  nis  farm* 

The  two  methods  used  for  arriving  at  percentage  of  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  of  acreage  as  compared  with  a  Known  figure  or  tnat  of  a  previous 
year  are  as  follows; 

FIRST.  C°unt  all  cultivated  fields  on  one  side  of  railroad  tnrogh— 
out  itinerary,  by  crops,  listing  tnem  in  small  loose  leaf  binder  as  follows 
COTTON  1111  CORN  1111 

WHEAT  1111  OATS  1111 

MISCELLANEOUS  HI 

When  passing  a  field  make  a  note  indicating  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
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planted;  total  these  records  at  tne  end  of  each  stop;  ascertain  tne  aver¬ 
age  number  of  fields  per  mile  traveled;  and  arrange  results  by  districts* 
Tne  data  of  course  will  be  of  little  value  tne  first  year  except  to  give 
a  fair  idea  as  to  tne  proportionate  acreage  of  one  crop  bears  to  anotner 
and  to  tne  total  cultivated  area,  but  tney  afford  an  excellent  cneck  as  to 
increase  or  decrease  of  acreages  wnen  compared  witn  corresponding  data  in 
succeeding  years. 

SECOND'.  Tne  otner  raetnod  used  with  equal  or  more  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult  is  that  of  securing  reports  from  individual  farmers  wno  give  the 
actual  acreage  planted  to  various  crcps  on  their  farms  for  a  period  of 
years. 


SPECIAL  METHODS,  Tne  only  method  used  in  my  work  for  ascertaining 
acreages  for  all  crops  as  well  as  individual  crops  witnout  having  some 
known  figure  as  a  basis  is  by  obtaining  the  average  number  of  acres  planted 
per  plow  and  compute  tne  total  from  the  number  of  plows  run.  in  tne  State 
of  south  Carolina  the  number  of  adult  horses  on  farms  as  reported  by  the 
census  in  191o  was  practically  the  same  as  the  number  returned  for  tax¬ 
ation  and  reported  by  the  comptroller  general  for  the  same  year-  It  is 
assumed  that  the  total  number  of  adult  norses  and.  mules  will  represent 
the  total  number  of  plows  run.  i  nave  taken,  therefore,  this  number  as 
reported  from  year  to  year  by  the  comptroller  General  as  representing 
the  number  of  plows  run  as  a  basis  for  computation.  T^-e  data  may  be 
worked  up  by  districts,  showing  tne  number  of  acres  usually  planted  in 
cotton,  corn,  wheat, oats,  etc.,  per  norse.  farmers  as  a  rule  can  give 
this  information  very  accurately,  for  tney  plan  tneir  farming  operations 
in  sucn  a  way  as  to  give  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  each  crop  per  norse. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  uniformity  of  this  practice  tnrougnout  the 
State.  However,  tne  acreage  planted  per  norse  is  by  no  means  uniform, 
in  the  lower  naif  of  tne  state  tne  total  number  of  acres  per  norse  is 
about  25  wnile  in  tne  upper  naif  tne  average  is  near  20*  Tne  average 
acreage  for  various  crops  per  plow  in  1916  were  as  follows:  cotton,  12 
acres,  corn,  6g  acres;  oats  2  acres;  meat  ^  acre;  miscellaneous  1L  acres; 
total  22^  acres.  This  multiplied  by  tne  total  number  of  mules  and  norses 
returned  for  taxation  will  give  a  fair  estimate  of  tne  total  number  of 
acres  actually  in  cultivation,  and  tne  total  number  of  acres  for  eacn 
crop  may  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  tne  number  of  mules  and  horses 
already  noted  by  tne  number  of  acres  usually  planted  per  plow. 
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Relation  of  the  Jicra&ge  of  the  Major  staple  crop  or  cr°ps 
to  the  acreage  of  other  crops. 

By 

j.  Woodworth, 


The  question  of  comparing  tne  acreages  of  all  cultivated  crops 
witnin  a  given  area  is  of  irate  rial  importance,  as  a  checn  if  notning 
else,  in  those  sections  wnere  there  are  radical  changes  in  tne  acre¬ 
age  of  any  of  tne  major  or  minor  crops,  in  any  well  settled  country, 
tne  total  acreage  under  cultivation,  conditions  being  fairly  normal, 
is  almost  a  fixed  quantity,  variations  will  occur,  such  as  increases 
by  breaking  out  new  land,  clearing  forests,  reclaiming  lands  by  drain¬ 
age,  etc.,  but  these  are  gradual,  while  climatic  conditions  such  as 
extreme  drought  may  materially  reduce  the  actual  acreage  under  culti¬ 
vation*  The  suggestion,  tnen,  that  tne  comparison  or  tne  relation  of 
tne  acreage  of  one  crop  to  that  of  another,  either  major  or  minor  nas 
some  practical  value,  assuming  tnat  tne  total  acreage  under  culti¬ 
vation  is  fairly  constant,  in  sections  where  souie  of  tne  minor  crops 
are  growing  in  importance,  a  rigid  comparison  with  tne  generally  accepted 
and  fixed  acreage  of  some  one  or  two  major  crops  is  about  tne  safest  plan 
we  nave, 

Tne  relation  of  the  acreage  of  one  class  of  crops  with  that  of 
another  group  is  especially  worthy  of  consideration  in  sections  where 
crops  are  greatly  diversified,  but  tne  plan  for  determining  this  re¬ 
lation  is  the  important  matter  for  consideration-  in  fact  it  seems 
that  results  from  tne  compilation  of  voluntary  reporters  are  more  sat¬ 
is  iactory  from  those  sections  where  there  is  a  general  diversification 
and  where  there  is  not  such  a  wide  spread  between  tne  acreages  of  some 
of  the  major  and  minor  crops.  The  results  have  not  been  so  satisfactory 
from  those  sections  where  one  or  possibly  two  major  crops  occupy  9o  or 
95  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area.  The  relative  acreage  of  miner  crops 
under  that  condition  is  easily  overestimated.  i  can  readily  see  that 
tne  most  satisfactory  results  will  be  attained  when  the  various  report¬ 
ers  are  selected,  so  that  tne  area  reported  upon  does  not  overlap  the 
area  covered  by  another  reporter,  and  the  number  of  reporters  be  in¬ 
creased  to  cover  the  entire  cultivated  area,  thereby  minimizing  the  'unit 
of  area  covered  by  the  reporters*  estimates.  The  number  of  reports  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  particular  area  practically  serve  tne  purpose  of  "weights” , 
hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  tne  absence  of  proper  weights,  to 
have  reports  equally  and  evenly  distributed  and  the  entire  cultivated 
area  thoroughly  covered. 

Tne  first  real  use  i  attempted  to  mane  of  tne  plan  to  compare  the 
acreages  of  tne  cultivated  crops  was  tnree  or  four  years  ago,  when  J 
attempted  to  mane  an  estimate  of  tne  acreage  planted  to  the  grain  sorghums, 
such  as  kafir,  milo,  etc.  sihee  tne  census  year,  no  estimate  nad  been 
made  of  tne  acreage,  and  since  there  was  such  a  material  increase, 
particularly  following  the  year  1911,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  per¬ 
centage  comparison  of  increase  witn  tnat  of  former  years.  Many  sections 
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were  raising  tne  nafirs  in  lots  of  tnousands  of  acres  mere  none  was 
formerly  grown-  j  attempted,  to  mane  tne  comparison  of  tne  acreage  of 
tne  grain  sorgnums  witn  tnat  of  tne  fairly  well  estaolisned  acreage  of 
corn,  wneat ,  oats  and  cotton,  fne  results  were  not  satisfactory,  but 
I  attriouted  my  failure  to  tne  length  and  bunglesome  nature  of  tne 
scnedule.  l  tried  to  find  out  too  many  tnings  and  tne  reporter  was 
s i tne r  confused  or  did  not  care  to  tame  tne  time  to  make  the  report  in 
detail.  Tne  year  following,  with  the  assistance  of  our  Bureau,  j 
followed  tne  same  plan  but  made  tne  schedules  of  inquiry  more  simple, 
and  the  results  were  sufficiently  satisfactory,  that  we  were  enabled  to 
determine  upon  a  figure  for  tne  1315  and  1316  acreage  and  production  of 
tne  grain  sorgnum  crops,  witn  tne  plan  of  maning  averages  of  reports, 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  tne  metnod  of  compiling  the  reports  wrien  con¬ 
sidering  the  acreage  of  tne  various  crops  witn  eacn  other*  we  nave 
sections  producing  notning  but  the  grain  sorgnums,  and  we  have  otner 
sections  producing  wneat  mainly,  or  cotton  almost  exclusively.  T^-e  one 
does  not  average  with  or  offset  tne  other* 

Tne  special  scnedule  A-  S-  4183,  used  in  1316  did  bring  out  some 
interesting  points,  and  particularly  did  tne  summary  show  the  true  dist¬ 
ribution  of  tne  crops  over  tne  state.  T&ere  is  such  a  wide  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  acreages  of  tne  major  and  minor  crops,  that  to  use  tne  relative 
number  of  acres  of  tne  different  crops  per  1,000  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
causes  us  to  underestimate  the  acreages  of  tne  major  crops  and  overesti¬ 
mate  the  minor  crops,  pne  corn  acreage  is  most  generally  distributed, 
and  invariably,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  acreage  was  underestimated. 

Tne  many  discrepancies  so  far  apparent  indicate  to  me  that  this  method  of 
securing  information  for  the  basis  of  acreage  estimates  is  not  yet  de¬ 
pendable*  j  believe  it  will  show  tne  trend  of  tne  relative  importance  of 
the  crops,  and  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
crops  may  be  obtained,  but  the  relative  changes  of  the  acreages  of  the 
major  crops  in  comparison  with  the  manor  crops,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
underestimated  and  make  tne  acreages  of  tne  minor  crops  entirely  out  of 
proportion. 

Considering  tnat  tne  total  acreage  under  cultivation  is  a  fairly  con¬ 
stant  figure,  the  studies  each  year  concerning  tne  relation  of  the  major 
crop  acreage  to  tnat  of  tne  minor  crops  will  nave  much  practical  value, 
but  in  my  opinion,  it  is  directly  dependent  upon  tne  tnorougnness  witn 
wnicn  tne  scnedule  of  inquiry  covers  tne  cultivated  area,  making  tne  unit 
of  area  for  which  a  report  is  made,  considerably  smaller,  say  a  town  snip* 
and  avoiding  the  over-lapping  of  tne  areas  covered  in  tne  reports. 

Tne  acreage  of  tne  major  crops  is  so  large  in  comparison  witn  tne 
acreage  of  tne  minor  crops,  tnat  small  cnanges  in  tne  acreage  of  tne  minor 
crops  would  not  be  reflected  in  this  method  of  comparison. 
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Relation  of  Total  Acreage  to  Acreage  of  particular  Crops, 
And.  Relation  of  increase  or  Decrease  in  one  crop  to  Decrease  or 

increase  in  another-. 

By 

F*  L-  Kent. 


Generally  speaking,  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  a  given  lo¬ 
cality  particularly  adapt  that  locality  to  tne  production  of  some  few 
specific  crops,  often  a  large  territory  is  given  over  to  tne  growing  of 
some  one  principal  crop  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  crops,  at 
least  in  a  commercial  way.  wneat  and  cotton,  and  to  a  less  extent,  corn, 
are  instances  of  this  sort. 

in  some  of  our  states,  or  at  least  in  a  large  portion  of  some  of  our 
states,  wneat  is  practically  tne  only  commercial  crop  grown,  and  the  acre¬ 
age  does  not  change  materially  from  year  to  year,  in  certain  districts 
tne  practice  of  summer  fallowing  is  generally  followed,  but  tne  farms  are 
so  arranged  that  about  tne  same  acreage  is  in  crop  eacn  year,  in  districts 
of  tnis  sort  it  would  seem  to  be  self  evident  that  an  increase  in  total 
crop  acreage  would  oe  followed  by  a  corresponding  percentage  increase  in 
tne  special  crop  of  that  section. 

Now  since  some  certain  type  of  agriculture  is  generally  pretty  well 
established  in  eacn  of  tne  various  sections  of  our  country,  we  might 
naturally  expect  tne  increase  in  acreage  of  tne  various  kinds  of  crops 
for  the  country  as  a  wnole,  to  approximate  ratner  closely  tne  percentage 
increase  of  the  total  crop  acreage,  we  nave  not  mentioned  decrease  m 
this  connection  for  it  seems  probable  that  tne  crop  acreage  of  tne  country 
as  a  wnole  will  continue  to  increase  for  several  decades  in  the  future, 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  census  returns  indicate  a  falling  cff  in  total 
crop  acreage  in  the  now  England  and  Midxlle  Alla11!!0  states. 

A  comparative  study  of  tne  acreage  devoted  to  the  various  cereals, 
does  not  reveal  a  uniform  increase  in  acreage.  corn  shows  an  increase  of 
3-7%,  which  is  very  close  to  the  general  cereal  average  of  3*5%.  Bat 
oats  show  an  increase  of  19.0 %,  and  barley,  72.2%,  while  the  wneat  acre¬ 
age  indicates  a  decrease  of  15-8%.  Kafir  corn  and  rough  rice  snow  in¬ 
creases  of  513,5%  and  78.3%,  respectively. 

Cotton  shows  an  increase  during  the  ten  year  period  of  32*0%,  an£l 
sugar  beets  an  increase  of  230*5%.  potatoes  increased,  24.8%. 

It  will  be  observed  from  tne  foregoing  tnat  with  an  increase  of 
9.9%  in  the  total  crop  acreage,  the  changes  in  acreage  of  some  of  the 
leading  staple  crops  range  from  a  decrease  of  15.8%  in  the  case  of  wneat, 
to  an  increase  of  72.2%  in  tne  case  of  barley-  a  comparison  of  the 
data  furnisned  by  the  two  last  census  enumerations  therefore,  fails  to 
establish  any  harmonious  relation  between  tne  increase  in  total  acreage 
and  tne  increase  in  acreage  devoted  to  any  particular  crop. 
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Estimates  for  1916  and  the  years  immediately  preceding,  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  tnat  tne  increase  in  tne  total  crop  acreage  nas  been  relatively 
greater  during  tne  years  following  tne  last  census  tnan  for  a  line  period 
of  time  prior  to  tne  census  enumeration,  jn  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  tnat  tne  percentage  increase  in  crop  acreage  will  diminish  with 
eacn  succeeding  census  enumeration. 

Our  investigations,  tnerefore,  indicate  tnat  in  localities  wnere 
some  cne  particular  crop  greatly  predominates,  a  cnange  in  total  crop 
acreage  will  bring  about  a  similar  change  in  tne  acreage  of  tne  major 
crop,  and  if  we  can  arrive  at  tne  cnange  in  total  acreage,  tnrough  county 
assessor’s  figures  or  otherwise,  we  should  have  a  fairly  accurate,  figure 
to  apply  to  our  major  crop,  inis  figure  nay  in  some  cases,  be  used  for 
an  entire  state,  and  quite  often  for  one  or  more  of  tne  regular  districts 
into  wnicn  we  divide  our  respective  states. 

But  in  districts  wnere  two  or  more  minds  of  crops  are  largely  grown, 
tne  percentage  relation  existing  among  tnese  several  crops  will  usually 
vary  considerably  from  year  to  year,  being  affected  by  climatic  conditions, 
prevailing  price,  insect  ravages,  plant  diseases,  and  other  conditions. 

In  estimating  changes  in  acreage  ■’under  tnese  conditions  we  will  nave  tc 
be  guided  largely  by  information  received  as  to  ”last  year0  and  ” tne  usual”. 
Naturally,  any  considerable  cnange  in  acreage  of  any  major  crop,  will  be 
accompanied  by  an  opposite  change  in  one  or  more  of  tne  lesser  crops. 

However,  as  the  agriculture  of  our  country  becomes  more  fixed  in 
practice,  which  will  include  the  establishment  of  crop  rotations  on  practi¬ 
cally  all  farms,  the  acreage  of  tne  various  crops  will  be  subject  to  much 
less  annual  variation,  and  when  actually  determined  eacn  ten  years  by  the 
Census,  will  doubtless  show  a  fairly  constant  relation  between  tne  total 
acreage  and  the  acreage  of  particular  crops. 
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ABANDONMENT . 

By 

G*  L*  Morris. 


There  are  many  txaings  tnat  enter  into  tne  study  and  tne  forming  of 
an  estimate  on  tne  amounts  tnat  are  abandoned  of  different  crops;  so  far, 
X  believe,  tnat  an  estimate  on  tne  abandoned  acreage  of  only  two  crops, 
wneat  and  cotton,  is  undertaken;  while  of  one  other,  rye,  tnere  is  a. 
difference  made  of  tne  acreage  planted  and  tne  amount  narvested,  and  in 
my  judgment  there  is  at  least  two  others,  vis.  oats  and  barley,  to  which 
tnis  latter  principle  snould  be  made  to  apply. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  enter  into  making  an  estimate  on 
abandonment,  and  j  shall  take  these  up  in  the  order  herein  named; 

Natural  abandonment;  Abandonment  from  outside  sources;  such  as,  insects. 
Freezes,  storm  and  flood,  Drouth,  Frost,  Adverse  weatner  conditions, 
and  abandonment  from  what  might  be  termed  laziness. 

in  natural  abandonment  we  have  the  largest  per  cent.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  wheat  crop,  where  the  farmer,  as  it  is  in  my  state, 
in  sowing  his  crop,  sows  land,  and  at  the  time  he  is  sowing  ne  knows 
full  well  tnat  from  part  of  this  land  he  will  harvest  no  crop,  spots 
of  land  being  too  poor,  or  being  of  a  wet  nature,  he  Knows  that  it 
will  winter  kill,  but  rather  tnan  leave  tnese  spots  bare,  ne  sows  tnem, 
as  ne  should,  ratner  tnan  leave  these  as  eye  sores  in  nis  field.  T^e 
percentage  of  this  cnaracter  of  abandonment  varies  in  amount  from  year 
to  year  according  to  crop  conditions,  and  i  believe  can  be  safely  figured 
on  to  a  more  or  less  degree  in  all  states,  and  varies  up  or  down  as  con¬ 
ditions  approach  that  of  normal  or  fall  below;  for  in  normal  seasons  tne 
amount  of  abandonment  from  tnis  source  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
but  waen  growing  conditions  are  unfavoraDle  we  may  expect  the  amount 
that  is  abandoned  from  tnis  cause  to  run  higher,  governed  almost  solely 
by  tne  growing  condition  of  tne  crop.  Tne  surest  plan  for  forming  an 
estimate  of  tne  amount  abandoned  from  this  cause  is,  to  Know  your  state, 
especially  tnose  sections  tnat  grow  this  or  tnat  particular  crop; 
anotner  cause  of  natural  abandonment,  is,  and  j  am  sure  tne  same  is 
true  of  many  other  sections  besides  my  own  state,  the  irregularity  of  tne 
fields  and  lands  under  cultivation,  leaving  strips  and  corners  tnat  can 
not  be  harvested,  and  in  the  case  of  tne  rougher  sections  nobs  and  hill¬ 
sides  impossible  to  harvest,  and  irregular  streams  and  gullies  that  cut 
up  the  lands  make  it  impossible  to  harvest  many  of  the  crooks  and  turns. 
Tnis  is  one  form  of  abandonment  that  varies  but  little,  in  the  cotton 
crop  tnese  natural  causes  are  much  less,  as  the  farmer  as  a  rule  does 
not  plant  land  tnat  will  not  produce  something,  and  i  nave  found  that 
this  form  of  abandonment  is  small  in  this  crop. 

Abandonment  from  outside  sources;- 

insects:  This  form  of  abandonment  is  very  irregular,  as  it  is 

worse  some  seasons  than  others,  and  the  sarnie  is  true  of  different  lo¬ 
calities  and  the  actual  facts  hard  to  obtain.  The  average  person  report¬ 
ing  on  this  phase  of  tne  subject  is  too  apt  to  over  estimate,  and  the 
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surest  plan  is  personal  investigation,  comparing  the  infested  area  with 
the  county  or  tne  entire  belt  wtiere  this  particular  crop  is  grown,  inis 
may  be  done  by  estimating  tne  acreage  of  the  territory  infested  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  wncle.  of  course  heed  must  be  given  to  all  information 
secured,  giving  due  consideration  to  tne  sources  of  this  information, 
its  reliability,  etc.,  and  making  such  deductions  as  honest,  judgment 
would  dictate,  after  taking  into  consideration  such  bias  as  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  to  exist  in  your  informer. 

Freezes;  inis  is  similar  to  some  degree  to  tne  otner  forms  of 
outside  sources,  and  tne  same  methods  of  information  snould  be  used,  with 
tue  same  reasoning  regarding  your  information;  wnile  tne  nas  this 

advantage  in  reckoning  from  this  source,  viz.,  weatner  conditions,  by 
studying  tne  effect  tnat  tne  weatner  conditions  will  naturally  have  on 
tne  crop,  taking  into  consideration  tne  time  of  planting,  and  the  vigor 
or  tne  lack  of  vigor  tne  plant  nas  to  meet  adverse  conditions* 

Storm  and  Flood;  inis  form  of  abandonment  is  as  a  rule  of  a. 

local  nature,  and  the  amount  of  damage  and  subsequent  abandonment  is 
usually  greatly  over  estimated,  and  in  sucn  cases  it  is  much  better  if 
tne  agent  can  make  a  personal  investigation,  comparing  tne  damaged  or 
abandoned  area  witn  tne  surrounding  territory,  end  tnen  witn  the  whole* 

Drouth;  ine  same  principles  as  above  mentioned  will,  to  a  certain 
degree,  apply  to  this  form  of  abandonment,  wnile  instances  of  abandon¬ 
ment  from  tnis  cause  may  be  only  local  and  in  small  spots,  it  is  usually 
of  muen  wider  scope  and  covers  muen  more  territory  tnan  storms  and  floods, 
and  wnen  such  is  the  case  it  is  well  tnat  the  agent  understand  the  effects 
of  extreme  dry  weather  on  tne  crop,  and  to  know  nis  state,  and  to  know 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  different  localities,  and  to  make  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  exaggerated  reports. 

Frost;  is  another  factor  tnat  may  cut  some  figure  in  abandonment 
of  seme  crops,  but  this  is  of  small  consequence  in  my  state,  resulting 
more  in  the  form  of  damage  than  of  abandonment. 

Adverse  weather  conditions;  waile  tnis  nas  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  come  under  other  heads,  tnere  are  a  few  words  to  say  regarding  tnis 
phase  of  the  subject.  The  principal  cause  and  reason  for  abandonment 
under  tnis  head  is  to  be  found  in  extreme  wet  weather,  when,  after  a  crop 
has  been  planted  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  make  a  crop,  there  is  an  extended 
spell  of  extremely  wet  weatner,  causing  tne  crop  to  become  very  foul,  to 
such  an  extent  that  tne  crop  is  seriously  damaged,  and  the  amount  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  crop  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  tne  cost  of  cleaning  out 
and  being  put  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  la is  occurs  to  some  extent  in 
all  wet  seasons,  such  as  we  experienced  in  my  state  the  past  summer,  and 
affected  tne  cotton  crop  to  some  extent,  and  tne  corn  crop  to  a  much  greater t 
and  while  no  account  was  made  of  tne  abandonment  of  corn  acreage,  j  en¬ 
deavored  to  mane  tnis  snow  in  condition.  Oar  best  method  for  tnis  kind  of 
abandonment  is  a  comparison  of  the  wet  lands  with  tne  uplands,  but  this  is 
not  always  sure,  as  some  uplands  are  more  susceptible  to  this  form  of  darn- 
age  than  are  some  of  tne  lower  lands,  Tais  is  true  in  my  state  in  many 
parts  of  what  is  known  as  tne  nignland  rim. 


Laziness;  inis  is  tne  cause  of  some  abandonment,  but  this  is 
small,  and  i  am  glad  to  say  that  the  amount  is  getting  smaller  each  year, 
and  is  not  vvortny  of  consideration,  and  where  it  does  occur  can  very 
easily  be  placed  under  some  otner  nead. 

Summing  up  all  pnases  of  tne  subject  of  abandonment,  and  the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  forming  an  estimate,  it  may  be  briefly  summar¬ 
ized  in  tnis  way;  1st.  as  complete  a  Knowledge  of  nis  st&te  by  the 
agent  as  possible;  2nd.  a  study  of  tne  we<=*.tner  conditions  and  tneir 
effect,  3rd.  a  comparison  as  best  ne  can  of  abandoned  area  compared 
witn  the  unaffected;  4tn.  Tne  gatnering  of  all  information  possible 
by  travel,  conversatioxis,  personal  investigation  and  reports  of  corres¬ 
pondents,  making  due  allowance  for  bias  and  exaggerations. 
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Major  Influences  Affecting  Crop  Yields. 

Insects . 

By  A.  L.  Quaintance. 

January  24,  1917, 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  insect  control  methods  more  extensively  and 
successfully  followed  than  in  the  United  States;  also  nowhere  in  the  world  do  in¬ 
sect  injuries  so  profoundly  influence  the  success  of  crop  production.  During  the 
development  of  our  country,  the  substitution  of  cultivated  crops  for  the  native 
plants  of  the  prairie  and  forest  has  quite  changed  the  natural  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  our  native  insect  species,  which,  by  reason  of  an  abundant  food  supply,  have 
been  able  to  increase  in  enormous  numbers.  While  there  are  numerous  native  insects 
of  first  class  importance,  the  considerable  majority  of  our  worst  insect  pests  have 
come  to  us  at  various  times  from  abroad.  In  most  instances  these  introductions 
have  become  more  destructive  than  in  their  native  homes  for  reasons  not  always 
clear,  but  in  some  instances  from  the  fact  that  their  insect  enemies  which  at  home 
serve  to  keep  them  reduced  have  not  been  brought  over  with  them. 

I 

The  number  of  insects  attacking  a  given  crop  is  often  astonishing.  Thus, 
the  apple  furnishes  food  directly  or  indirectly  for  upwards  of  400  different  kinds 
of  insects;  the  grape  for  some  200,  and  about  the  same  number  has  been  recorded 
as  attacking  peach.  Corn  is  fed  upon  by  at  least  50  fairly  important  destructive 
insects,  and  wheat  and  oats  together,  by  perhaps  twice  that  number;  80  different 
species  attack  clover,  while  so  new  a  crop  as  the  sugar  beet  is  attacked  by  at 
least  70  different  insect  pests. 

Hot  all  of  these  insects  are  injurious  every  year,  but  any  one  of  the 
species  which  may  at  present  be  comparatively  unimportant  is  liable  at  any  time, 
under  changed  conditions  of  environment,  to  become  seriously  destructive.  We  thus 
have  numerous  insect  outbreaks  of  species  more  or  less  unknown,  as,  in  the  case  of 
the  pear  thrips,  which  threatened  the  deciduous  fruit  industry  in  California  a  few 
years  ago;  the  so-called  green  bug,  an  enemy  of  grains  in  the  middle  west;  the  pea 
louse,  which  10  or  12  years  ago  threatened  the  pea-growing  industry  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  There  are,  however,  numerous  species  which  do  not  greatly  vary  in 
abundance  from  year  to  year,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  chronic  pests,  which  may  con¬ 
fidently  be  counted  on  to  put  in  appearance  at  stated  times,  and  these  on  the  av¬ 
erage  are  responsible  for  our  principal  insect  losses. 

Not  all  insects,  however,  are  destroyers  of  crops.  Broadly  speaking  in¬ 
sects  are  good  or  bad  as  they  favor  or  interfere  with  man's  interests.  A  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  our  insect  fauna  feeds  upon  plants  of  no  special  economic  im¬ 
portance,  as  on  various  wild  plants,  weeds,  etc.  A  large  number  feed  upon  animal 
substances,  including  those  which  are  parasitic  and  predaceous  upon  other  insects. 

It  may  be  well  briefly  to  consider  insects  as  a  class  in  their  relation  to  man.* 

Insects  are  injurious: 

(1)  As  destroyers  of  crops  and  other  valuable  plant  life. 

(2)  As  destroyers  of  stored  foods,  dwellings,  clothes,  books,  etc. 

(3)  As  injuring  live  stock  and  other  useful  animals. 

(4)  As  annoying  man. 

(5)  As  carriers  of  disease. 


*Economic  Status  of  Insects  as  a  Class.  L.  0.  Howard,  ocience,  N.S.  Vol.IX,  p.233. 
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Insects  are  beneficial: 

(l  1  As  destroyers  of  injurious  insects. 

(2)  As  destroyers  of  noxious  plants. 

(3)  As  pollinizers  of  plants. 

(4)  As  scavengers. 

(5)  As  makers  of  soil. 

(6)  As  food  for  man  and  poultry,  song  birds  and  food  fishes,  and  as 

clothing  and  as  used  in  the  arts. 

Insects  are  about  equally  divided  as  to  their  injurious  and  beneficial 
characters.  Their  injuries  to  forest  and  farm  products,  and  to  live  stock  and  man 
doubtless  include  the  principal  losses  which  they  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  destruction  of  useful  products  each  year  by  insects,  these  are  largely  offset 
by  the  assistance  which  the  beneficial  forms  render  in  the  destruction  of  noxious 
species  and  in  the  pollination  of  plants.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
our  very  existence  depends  upon  these  friendly  insects  which  insure  our  crops  by 
effecting  the  fertilization  of  plants,  and  which keep  down  the  injurious  forms. 

Insects  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  various  inimical  natural  agencies, 
as  disease,  parasitic  and  predatory  insects,  birds,  rains,  windstorms,  forest  fires, 
heat  and  drouth,  etc.  In  spite  of  these  agencies  it  is  necessary  for  man  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  work  by  the  employment  of  methods  which  will  circumvent  their  injuries. 

The  applied,  science  of  economic  entomology  has  its  foundation  on  this  necessity. 
Broadly  speaking  our  present  battery  for  insect  warfare  is  about  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Various  poisons,  as  Paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  etc.,  for  biting 

insects  which  are  sprayed  or  dusted  on  their  food  plants, 

(2)  Various  caustic  soapy,  or  other  washes,  as  lime-sulphur  wash,  fish- 

oil  soap,  kerosene  emulsion  and  crude  petroleum  emulsion,  and  to¬ 
bacco  solutions  for  use  against  sucking  insects. 

(3)  Poisonous  gases,  so  employed  as  to  poison  the  air  breathed  by  insects, 

as  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  carbon  bisulphide  and  the  like,  especial¬ 
ly  used  in  the  destruction  of  insects  in  stored  grain  in  mills 

and  in  houses. 

(4)  The  utilization  of  parasitic  and  predaceous  insects  and  parasitic 

fungous  and  bacterial  diseases. 

(5)  Cultural  methods,  as  timely  planting,  cultivation,  fertilization, 

fall  plowing,  rotation,  pruning,  etc. 

(6)  The  employment  of  plants  or  parts  of  plants  more  or  less  resistant 

to  insect  attack,  as  for  grafting  stock. 

(7)  Mechanical  methods,  as  worming  for  borers,  jarring  for  curculio,  etc. 

(8)  Legislation  to  nrevent  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  nox¬ 

ious  species. 

Despite  these  various  remedial  measures  insect  losses  are  each  year  in 
the  United  States  very  large.  Numerous  attempts  have  Deen  made  to  express  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  the  annual  shrinkage  in  value  from  insect  attack,  but  these 
cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  approximate  estimates.  Dne  of  the  latest  estimates 
on  insect  losses  is  that  published  in  the  report  of  the  National  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  and  is  based  on  the  crop  yields  for  the  year  1907.  In  this  report  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Marl at t  the  loss  during  that  year  to  cereals  was  estimated  to  be  $237,- 
800,000;  to  cotton  $67,500,000;  to  tobacco  $69,000,000;  to  truck  crops  $68,000,000; 
to  fruits  $66,000,000;  to  miscellaneous  crops  $18,000,000;  to  products  in  storage 
$100,000,000;  to  national  forest  products  $30,000,000;  to  animal  products  $267,000,- 
000;  to  insects  as  spreaders  of  diseases  $200,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$1,249,500,000  loss  due  to  insect  attack  to  all  crops  and  products. 

ln  addition  to  the  actual  monetary  loss  occasioned  by  insects  in  caus- 
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ing  a  shrinkage  in  crop  and  animal  production,  the  amount  of  money  spent  each  year 
in  insect  control  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  codling 
moth,  an  enemy  of  the  apple  controlled  by  spraying,  probably  not  less  than  $5,- 
000,000  or  $6,000,000  are  spent  each  year  in  the  application  of  remedies.  At  least 
an  equal  sum  is  spent  in  spraying  operations  against  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  large  expenditures  are  made  in  the  case  of  many  other  of  our  insect  pests. 

The  above  figures  of  losses  will  indicate  how  important  is  the  question  of  insect 
control  in  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

It  is  the  particular  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  to  investi¬ 
gate  insects  and  to  develop  remedies  for  the  injurious  forms.  The  work  is  sub¬ 
divided  according  to  crops  or  subjects  into  offices  or  divisions.  Thus,  there  is 
a  division  charged  with  investigations  of  insects  injurious  to  deciduous  fruits; 
to  truck  crops';,  to  field  crops';  to  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  etc.;  to  subtropical 
fruits;  to  forests;  to  domestic  animals,  etc.  Field  laboratories  are  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  the  particular  insect  or  insects  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  are  most  abundant  and  destructive.  Such  insects  are  thoroughly  studied 
from  all  possible  points  of  view'  so  that  full  knowledge  is  obtained  of  their  life 
ond  habits,  their  destructiveness,  their  natural  enemies,  etc.  Experiments  are 
carried  out  with  remedies  and  demonstrations  are  often  made  on  a  large  scale  to 
acquaint  growers  with  the  treatments  which  have  proven  to  be  valuable. 


It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  indicate  the  locations  of  the  princi 
pal  field  stations  or  laboratories  of  the  Bureau,  as  follows; 


ARIZONA 

Tempe 

Tucson 


ARKANSAS 

Scott 

COLORADO 

Grand  Junction 
Colorado  Springs 
Rocky  Ford 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno 

Sacramento 

Pasadena 

Placerville 

Spreck&ls 

Oxnard. 


FLORIDA 

Mont i cello 
Orlando 
Gainesville 
Quincy 
LOUISIANA 

Tallulah 
New  Orleans 
Mound 

Lake  Charles 
MASSACHUSETTS 

West  Springfield 
Melrose  Highlands 
Boston 
MONTANA 

Missoula 

OHIO 

Sandusky 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Columbia 
Clemson  College 


GEORGIA 

Thomasville 

INDIANA 

Lafayette 

Plymouth 

MAINE 

Portland 


MICHIGAN 

Benton  Harbor 
Big  Rapids 
Hart 

NEW  MEXICO 
Roswell 
Maxwell 
OREGON 

Forest  Grove 
Ashland 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Elk  Point 
Aberdeen 


HAWAII 

Honolulu 

KANSAS 

Wellington 

Wichita 

MARYLAND 

Hagerstown 
Drummand 
College  Park 

MISSOURI 

Charleston 

MISSISSIPPI 

Greenwood 

NEVADA 

Reno 

Deeth 

PENNSYLVANIA 

North  East 
Pax i nos 
West  Chester 
TENNESSEE 

Nashville 

Knoxville 

Clarksville 


.  .J 
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TEXAS 


UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 


VIRGINIA 


Uvalde 

Victoria 

Brownsville 

Dallas 

Port  Worth 

Beaumont 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
French  Creek 
Springfield 


Winchester 
Charlottesville 
East  Falls  Church 
V i enna 
Norfolk 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

The  investigations  now  under  way  by  the  Bureau  cover  a  very  wide  range, 


as  the  following  projects  taken  from  the  Program  of  Work  of  the  Department  will  in¬ 
dicate  . 


Apple  Tree  Borers. 

Codling  Moth  Investigations. 

Peach  Borer  and  Miscellaneous  Peach  Insect  Investigations. 

Grape  Phylloxera  and  Miscellaneous  Grape  Insect  Investigations  in 


California. 


Grape  Berry  Moth  and  Miscellaneous  Grape  Insects  in  the  East. 

Pecan  Insects. 

Cranberry  and  Small  Fruit  Insect  Investigations. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Nursery  Insect  Investigations. 

Hessian  Fly  Investigations. 

Chinch  Bug  Investigations. 

Western  Corn  Rootworm  Investigations . 

Wi reworm  Investigations. 

Native  Species  of  White  Grubs. 

Jointworm  Investigations. 

Insects  Affecting  the  Production  of  Clover  Seed. 

Range  Caterpillar. 

Alfalfa!  Weevil. 

Insects  Affecting  Cowpeas. 

Cotton  Boll  Weevil. 

Tobacco  Hornworms. 

Insect  Transmission  of  Mosaic  Disease. 

Rice  Water  Weevil  and  Other  Rice  Insects. 

Sugar-cane  Moth  Borer. 

Argentine  Ant  Investigations. 

Forest-Reproduction  Insects. 

Interrelation  of  Insects  and  Forest  Fires  in  the  Destruction  of  For¬ 
ests  and  Damage  by  Insects  to  the  Wood  of  Fire-killed  Trees. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Forest  Products, 

Hickory  Insects. 

Economic  Investigations  of  the  Scolytid  bark  and  timber  beetles  of 
North  America. 

Insect-Control  Instructions  and  Demonstrations  in  the  National  Parks. 
Investigation  of  Insects  Affecting  Shade  'Trees  and  Hardy  Shrubs. 
Potato  Insect  Investigations. 

Onion  Insect  Investigations. 

Crucifer  Insect  Investigations . 

Cucurbit  Insect  Investigation^. 

Sugar  Beet  Insect  Investigations. 

Insects  Affecting  Stored  Beans  and  Peas. 

Insects  Attacking  Greenhouse  Vegetables, 
argentine  Corn  Weevil. 


/ 


D. 


Wintering  of  Bees. 

Effects  on  Bees  of  Spraying  Fruit  Trees. 

Diseases  of  Bees. 

Demonstration  Work:  in  Bee-keeping. 

Citrus  Fruit  Insect  Investigations  in  California. 

Citrus  Fruit  Insect  Investigations  in  Florida. 

Citrus  Fruit  Insect  Investigations  in  Louisiana. 

Investigations  of  Insects  Affecting  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Fruits 
and  Plants  in  Greenhouses. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Life  History  Studies  of  Fruit  Flies. 

Eradication  of  Spotted-fever  Tick  in  Montana. 

Relation  of  Malaria  Mosquitoes  to  Agriculture. 

Control  of  the  House  Fly  and  Other  Insects  in  Establishments  Operating 
Under  Federal  Meat  Inspection. 

Life  History  Investigations  of  the  Cattle-fever  Tick. 

Stable  Fly. 

Screw  Worms. 

Ho  rsefl ies. 

Hornfly. 

Ox  Warbles. 

Dispersion  of  Gipsy  Moth. 

Scouting  and  Extermination  Work  with  Gipsy  and  Browntail  Moths. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  inviting  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  to  address  this  body  suggested  that  the  field  agents  of  his 
Bureau  should  not  only  know  how  to  recognize  the  presence  of  injurious  insects, 
but  should  be  able  to  estimate  the  probable  extent  of  damage  as  reflected  in  reduced 
yields.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  feels  that  the  cooperation  proposed  would  be  very 
advantageous.  As  a  first  essential  it  is  believed  that  the  field  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  should  learn  to  know  the  more  important  insect  pests,  their 
time  of  appearance  and  methods  of  work,  which  are  present  in  the  regions  covered 
by  their  respective  activities.  Thus,  an  agent  located  in  a  fruit  section  should 
give  special  attention  to  the  various  fruit  insects,  as  the  codling  moth,  plum  cur- 
culic,  peach  borer,  San  Jose  scale  and  the  like.  An  agent  located  in  a  grain  coun¬ 
try  should  know  the  principal  grain  insects,  as  the  Hessian  Fly,  Jointworms,  Chinch 
Bug,  etc.  An  agent  located  in  the  cotton  belt  should  likewise  be  familiar  with  tbe 
various  insects  which  attack  the  cotton  crop.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  avail¬ 
able  publications  on  the  more  important  insects  injurious  to  crops,  forest  products 
and  domestic  animals,  and  can  in  most  cases  furnish  copies  of  these  upon  request. 

As  to  estimating  the  probable  and  actual  amount  of  damage  to  crops  by 
insects,  the  speaker  does  not  believe  that  this  is  feasible,  except  in  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  way.  The  accurate  determination  of  percentage  of  insect  injury  as  codling  moth 
injury  to  apples  for  instance,  involves  the  critical  examination,  counting  and 
classifying  of  many  thousands  of  fruits,  carried  on  throughout  the  season.  In  deter 
raining  Hessian  Fly  injury  to  wheat,  examinations  of  all  plants  in  small  unit  areas 
must  be  made  in  different  parts  of  each  of  several  fields  in  a  given  locality.  In 
determining  percentage  of  injury  to  cotton  bv  the  boll  weevil,  cotton  squares  and 
bolls  must  be  examined  as  to  infestations  and  punctures  on  a  large  series  of  plants. 
Such  work  no  doubt  is  quite  impracticable  for  field  agents  concerned  with  crop 
acreages  and  yields.  It  would  seem  feasible  however  for  agents  to  report  in  general 
terms  on  the  abundance  and  destructiveness  of  insect  pests,  by  such  terms  as: 
present  in  small  numbers;  abundant;  very  abundant  and  destructive,  etc.  In  the  case 
of  unusual  insect  conditions  especially,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  would  be  glad  to 
be  at  once  advised  in  order  that  remedial  work  could  promptly  be  undertaken  if  prac¬ 
ticable. 
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In  the  course  of  their  travels  field  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
doubtless  often  visit  towns  in  whicli  are  located  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology.  It  is  urged  that  when  possible  agents  visit  the  laboratories  and  get  in 
touch  with  the  work  in  progress  in  that  region  and  confer  with  the  man  in  charge 
as  to  insect  conditions  in  the  territory  in  question.  Such  conferences  should  be 
mutually  advantageous. 

In  a  broad  way  comparisons  of  crop  yields  in  a  given  territory  for  a 
series  of  years,  coupled  with  information  as  to  insect  abundance,  furnish  a  basis 
for  estimating  insect  losses.  Such  figures,  however,  to  be  of  most  value  should 
be  reported  by  counties  and  should  show  acreage  of  the  crop  in  question  and  tte 
average  yield  per  acre.  Such  data  when  compiled  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  geographic  range  of  a  given  pest  and  the  various 
natural  conditions  which  limit  its  spread  and  destructiveness,  furnish  fundamental 
information  which  may  be  of  much  value. 
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RELATION  OF  INSECTS  TO  CROP  ESTIMATES , 

By 

F-  W-  Gist. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  tne  interest  of  tne  yield.  Agent  in 
insect  damage  is  confined  to  its  influence  on  the  acreage,  condition, 
and  yield  of  his  crops,  past  performances  are  only  interesting  to 
us  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  made  the  bases  of  comparisons  in  making 
forecasts  for  another  season. 

Tne  best  contribution  j  can  give  to  tnis  discussion  is  to  give 
the  results  of  my  own  study  for  the  past  two  seasons  of  the  relation 
of  boll  weevil  activity  to  tne  yield  of  cotton. 

Without  going  into  details,  I  present  a  table  snowing  tne  acre 
yield  of  cotton  for  the  various  counties  in  Alabama  for  tne  years  1914, 
1915,  and  1916,  in  which  tne  counties  are  grouped  according  to  the 
time  of  first  infestation,  and  giving  averages,  unweignted,  for  tne 
various  groups.  Figures  are  also  given  to  represent  the  percentage  of 
loss  in  yield  which  tne  crop  of  1915  sustained  from  that  of  1914,  and 
the  percentage  of  loss  which  the  crop  of  1916  sustained  from  tnat  of 
1914;  tne  yield  of  1914  being  used  as  a  basis  of  calculating  tne  loss 
sustained  in  the  two  following  years  because  it  was  the  crop  of  nighest 
yield  in  recent  years  and  therefore  nearest  a  normal  to  be  found. 


The  county  yields  for  tne  various  crop  seasons  were  estimated 
from  all  available  data,  including  the  reports  of  regular  aids  and, 
those  of  individual  farmers,  the  latter  giving  actual  acreage  and. 
production,  of  course  prerogative  of  the  crop  estimator  was  exercised 
in  harmonizing  apparent  discrepancies.  The  state  averages  in  each  in¬ 
stance  will  agree  closely  with  tne  yield  determined  by  the  Cr0P  Report¬ 
ing  Board,  and  the  results  are  taken,  at  least  in  tneir  relative  value, 
as  practically  accurate. 


The  following  summary  for  the  various  groups  will  suffice  here,  un¬ 
less  some  agent  interested  in  weevil  activity  cares  to  examine  the  data 
in  detail,  in  which  case  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  present  it  that  way 
after  school  hours: 


Group  I.  counties  first  infested  in  the  fall  of  1911: 
Average  yield  1914  ---------------- 

Average  yield  1915  ---------------- 

per  cent  of  loss  -------------- 

Average  yield  1916  ---------------- 

per  cent  of  loss  -------------- 

Group  n„  counties  first  infested  in  the  fall  of  1912: 
Average  yield  1914  ---------------- 

Average  yield  1915  ---------------- 

per  cent  of  loss  -------------- 

Average  yield  1916  ---------------- 

per  cent  of  loss  -------------- 

Group  HI*  counties  first  infested  in  fall  of  1913; 

Average  yield  1914  ---------------- 


213 

87 

60-0 

36 

83.1 

214 

105 

5o»  1 

39 

81.8 

199 
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Average  yield  1915  --------------- 

per  cent  of  loss  ------------- 

40.7 

Average  yield  1916  --------------- 

per  cent  of  loss  -------------- 

81.9 

Group  iv,  counties  first  infested  in  fall  of  1914; 

Average  yield  1914  --------------- 

Average  yield  1915  --------------- 

per  cent  of  loss  -------------- 

-  165 

23.1 

Average  yield  1916  --------------- 

per  cent  of  loss  -------------- 

-  71 

67.1 

Group  V-  counties  first  infested  in  fall  of  1915: 

Average  yield  1914  -------------  - 

Average  yield  1915  -------  -  ------ 

per  cent  of  loss  -------------- 

-  210 
-  164 

21.4 

Average  yield  1916  --------------- 

per  cent  of  loss  -------------- 

-  96 
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Group  VI.  Counties  first  infested  in  fall  of  1616: 

Average  yield  1914  ------  -  _______ 

Average  yield  1915  --------------- 

per  cent  of  loss  -------------- 

-  230 

-  193 

16.1 

Average  yield  1916  -  -----  -  ____  - 

per  cent  of  loss  -------------- 

-  133 

42.2 

The  latter  group  is  not  considered  to  nave  suffered  any  weevil 
damage  during  the  past  season,  nor  tne  two  last  groups  in  1915. 

Three  maps  are  presented  showing  the  county  yields  within  certain 
limits,  as  indicated  in  the  legend  under  each. 

Map  no.  4  shows  the  percentage  of  loss  sustained  by  the  various 
counties  in  1915,  within  certain  limits  of  average,  indicated  by  colors, 
and  also  showing  in  the  margin  the  average  for  each  group. 

Map  N°*  5  relates  to  the  same  data  for  the  year  1916. 

The  weevil  lines  shown  on  these  maps  are  tnose  established  by  the 
State  Entomologist. 

Chart  n°*  1  indicates  tne  average  percentage  of  loss  in  yield,  tne 
four  colors  representing  the  counties  grouped  according  to  non- infestation, 
and  one,  two,  and  three  year  infestation,  tne  years  1915  and  1916  being 
thrown  in  comparison  in  each  instance. 

Chart  N°*  2  illustrates  tne  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  various 
infestation  groups  for  tne  years  in  comparison. 

Chart  No*  3  illustrates  tne  average  per  centage  of  loss  which  may  be 
said  to  be  chargeable  to  tne  weevil,  the  three  colors  representing  tne  one, 
two,  and  three  year  groups,  and  tne  two  years  of  1915  and  1916  being  thrown 
in  comparison  in  each  instance.  This  percentage  is  obtained  by  subtracting 
from  the  percentage  of  loss  in  each  group  the  percentage  of  loss  for  the 
non-inf ested  group. 


Something  of  the  effect  of  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  on 
weevil  activity  will  be  noted  from  the  data  and  tne  illustrations. 
Without  presenting  the  weather  in  detail,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
growing  season  of  1915  was  close  to  normal  in  so  far  as  temperature  and 
rainfd.il  and  their  distribution  affect  weevil  reproduction;  while  the 
season  of  1916  was  very  abnormal,  especially  in  the  critical  month  of 
Jn  y,  when  a  very  low  percentage  of  sunshine,  a  very  heavy  amount  of 
rairfd.ll,  and  little  cessation  of  weather  favorable  to  weevil  pro¬ 
pagation  occurred.  Tne  following  summary  showing  a  comparison  of  the 
°ss,  y  percentage,  chargeable  to  the  weevil  in  the  infested  groups 
^ray  e  taken  to  indicate  to  some  extent  this  influence. 


Counties  infested 
Counties  infested 
Counties  infested 
Average 


Loss  chargeable  to  Excess  of  loss, 

weevil.  1916. 


1915 

1916 

one  year 

.03 

.13 

,10 

2  years 

.21 

.26 

•  05 

3  years 

.33 

.41 

•  08 

.19 

.27 

-08 

A  knowledge  of  tne  weevilts  nabits  leads  to  an  acceptance  of  tne 
relative  vclue  of  these  figures. 


Khowing  the  ineffective  methods  of  tne  tenant  farmer  in  the  cotton 
e  ^  occo.rred  to  me  to  arrange  tnese  data  in  comparison  with  the 
percentage  of  tenant  farmers-  in  tne  following  summary  counties  were 
grouped  with  reference  to  tne  length  of  tneir  weevil  infestation,  also 
with  reference  to  tneir  low  or  nigh  proportion  of  tenants,  and  ratios 
o  tdined  of  the  average  percentage  of  tenants  to  the  average  percentage 
of  loss  in  yield.  The  year  1915  was  selected  for  this  comparison  be¬ 
cause  of  its  more  uniform  climatic  and  fertilizer  influences; 


Lower  proportion  of  Higher  proportion  of 

tenants.  tenants. 


per  cent 

per  cent 

patio 

per  cent 

per  cent 

patio 

tenants 

loss 

tenants 

loss 

infested  one  year 

34 

12 

.35 

62 

39 

.63 

Infested  two  years 

54 

24 

.44 

63 

54 

.83 

Infested  three  years 

49 

36 

.75 

64 

57 

.89 

Average 

46 

24 

.52 

63 

50 

.79 

Chart  no.  4  represents  this  comparison  in  colors. 

This  study  is  found  to  be  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  crop 
reporter  for  the  following  reasons; 

It  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  reducing  estimates  of  yield  to 
county  units,  which  with  cotton  is  especially  valuable  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  gin  reports. 

It  proves  the  theory  that  tne  maximum  of  damage  by  tne  weevil  may 
be  expected  with  tne  third  year  of  infestation  and  tnat  it  remains  some¬ 
what  stationary  thereafter  under  similar  conditions. 
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It  shows  tnat,  other  influences  being  equal,  heavy  rainfall  and 
a  large  measure  of  cloudiness  will  indicate  a  greater  proportionate 
damage  by  tne  weevil. 

It  shows  that  weevil  damage  may  be  expected  to  be  neaviest  in 
sections  where  tne  highest  proportion  of  tenant  farmers  is  found. 

I  suggest  tnat  tne  metnods  underlying  tms  study  may  be  applied 
to  otner  sections  and  to  otner  insects. 
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PLANT  DISEASES . 

By 

A*  J-  Surratt. 


in  considering  tne  topic  assigned  to  me,  wnicia  is  plant  diseases, 

I  take  it  for  granted  tne  Bureau  nad  in  mind  tne  enormous  .rust  damage 
to  grains,  especially  spring  wneat  in  tne  northwest  tnis  last  season. 

My  discussion,  therefore,  is  largely  along  that  line* 

All  of  the  plant  diseases  that  i  have  observed  as  existing  in  my 
State  are  of  tne  fungus  family.  There  are  several  of  these,  but  the 
only  diseases  that  appeal  to  me  as  being  serious  enough  to  mention  are 
the  Srcuts,  Blight,  Busts  and  Fla.x  wilt*  Tne  rusts,  of  course,  being 
decidedly  the  more  important  and  general  in  its  ravages. 

I  will  only  mention  briefly  the  smuts,  as  probably  all  of  you  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  its  method  of  damage,  stinking  S^iut  is  the 
chief  variety  in  our  section  of  tne  united  states.  Tne  disease  attacks 
the  grain  nead  itself,  practic&ily  destroying  the  kernels  and  leaving 
in  its  place  the  kernel  formation  filled  with  fine,  dark  colored  powdery- 
like  dust  spores.  jt  has  an  offensive  odor,  readily  recognised,  by  one 
familiar  with  nandling  wheat.  This  condition  causes  tne  miller  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  work  to  separate  the  smut  me  me  Is  from  the  good  wheat. 
Therefore,  it  is  given  a  low  grade  by  buyers  and  considered  extremely 
undesirable.  This  disease  is  kept  quite  well  under  control  by  treat¬ 
ing  seed  with  weak  solution  of  formaldehyde. 

Toe  blights  are  usually  recognised  by  presence  of  wnite  neads  in 
gro.in  xieldsv  Tnis  disease  may  kill  the  entire:  head,  or  only  part  of 
the  nead,  depending  on  just  where  tne  fungi  bas  attacked  and  destroyed 
tne  plant  cells  of  tne  main  stem,  Damage  from  this  source  is  inclined 
to  be  limited  and,  apt  to  be  overestimated.  However,  j  nave  seen  in¬ 
dividual  fields  this  last  season  tnat  indicated  a  5^  loss  from  this 
cause,  but  such  a  condition  was  not  general  as  a  rule.  F^2^  Wilt  in 
flax  in  a  general  way  is  somewhat  similar  to  blight  in  that  tne  plants 
in  spots  will  begin  to  wither  suddenly  and.  within  a  few  days  a  field 
will  show  several  spots  in  which  the  plants  are  dead.  Tnis  disease 
varies,  being  rather  severe  in  some  seasons  and  barely  noticeable  in 
others. 

The  disease,  as  a  rule,  is  more  pronounced  in  adversely  dry  seasons 
and  on  rather  weak  soils.  There  is  no  set  period  when  tne  damage  may 
attack  the  plants.  ft  may  attack  the  plant  any  time  after  sprouting  up 
to  the  filling  period. 

Now  in  regard  to  rust,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  farmers  in  tne  Northwest  towards  the  rust  diseases.  I  will  say 
that  just  as  the  boll  weevil  is  greatly  feared  in  the  cotton  belt  and 
correspondingly  the  Hessian  fly  in  the  winter  wneat  belt,  rust  is  feared 
in  the  spring  wheat  belt  as  the  dominant  damage  factor* 
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All  the  grain  or  cereal  crops  are  subject  to  rusts.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  rust  well  known  to  the  plant  patnologist,  but  to 
the  average  farmer,  dealer  or  individual  in  tne  community,  the  most 
widely  known  and  spoken  of  are  the  leaf  or  red  rust  and  the  stem  or 
black  rust. 

Leaf  or  red  rust  is  present  practically  every  season,  but  seldom 
does  any  serious  damage,  as  it  is  confined  mostly  to  tne  side  leaves. 

Stem  or  black  rust  is  the  variety  chiefly  responsible  for  enormous 
wneat  damage.  While  all  grains  and  even  grasses  are  attacked  with 
rust  with  varying  degrees  of  damage,  wheat  seems  to,  be  tne  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  attack  and,  tne  ravages  of  the  disease* 

The  so-called  black  rust,  coupled  with  heat  damage,  caused  a  re¬ 
duction  last  season  of  over  5q, COO, 000  ousnels  from  the  earlier  fore¬ 
casts  made  by  tne  Bureau  for  spring  wheat  production  in  North  Dakota. 

Tae  fungi,  wnicn  causes  black  or  other  rust,  is  a  microscopic 
fungi  or  rather  a  plant  parasite,  it  grows  from  these  microscopic 
spores.  Rust,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  is  as  a  rule,  a  little  round, 
or  long  red  or  "black  spot  like  a  fly  speck,  which  is  a  mass  of  these 
spores,  first  in  the  red  stage  and  later  turning  black,  pa  otner  words:, 
black  rust  is  only  the  more  advanced  stage  of  red  rust.  it  requires 
about  ten  days  from  time  of  germination  for  rust  to  break  out  as  a  spot 
and  to  begin  their  evolution  anew,  when  one  of  tnese  small  rust  cells 
bursts,  the  number  of  macroscopic  spores  that  are  released  is  almost; 
countless  in  number,  thus  the  breeding  is  very  rapid. 

The  most  effective  weather  for  spreading  rust  may  he  described 
^ggy,  showery,  sultry  with  rather  still  hot  days,  with  foggy,  cool,  o.r 
dewy  nights  at  the  early  filling  period.  Wind  is  the  chief  carrier, 
and  spores  probably  live  over  winter  on  old  or  decayed  vegetation. 

Tne.  common  barberry  bush  is  considered  the  most  active  breeder.  That 
is  -  rust  is  usually  found  on  the  green  leaves  of  this  plant  first  each 
season.  Laws  are  now  advocated  to  eradicate  this  bush« 

The  nature  of  rust  damage  is  -  tearing  open  the  skin  of  the  stem 
of  the  plant  and  breaking  down  plant  cells  beneath  its  location.  An  in¬ 
fected  stem  is  often  practically  covered  by  these  spores,  or  at  least 
practically  encircling  the  stem  at  some  point.  Tne  result  is  that  with 
the  plant  cells  broken  down,  the  flow  of  plant  food  stops.  The  grain 
kernels  show  no  further  development,  but  begin  to  snrink.  The  extent 
of  shrinkage  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  state  of  development  at  time 
plant  life  is  killed.  This  last  season  tne  infection  was  very  severe 
and  earlier  tnan  usual;  quality  of  grain  was  tne  poorest  in  history  of 
the  state,  no  effectual  method  of  control  has  been  found* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  seeding  only  early  and  nardy 
varieties  of  tne  more  disea.se  resistant  types,  as  some  of  tne  durums.  Their 
object  is  to  endes-vor  to  mature  the  crop  before  tne  rust  infection  can  do 
serious  damage,  also  to  erad.icate  all,  known  breeding  agencies,  such  as  tne 
barberry  bush  and  old  vegetation. 
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PLANT  DISEASES . 

By 

A*  J.  Surratt. 


In  considering  tne  topic  assigned  to  me,  wnich  is  plant  diseases, 

I  take  it  for  granted  tne  Bureau  nad  in  mind  tne  enormous  rust  damage 
to  grains,  especially  Spring  wneat  in  tne  Northwest  tnis  last  season. 

My  discussion,  therefore,  is  largely  along  tnat  line* 

All  of  the  plant  diseases  that  j  have  observed  as  existing  in  my 
State  are  of  tne  fungus  family.  There  are  several  of  these,  but  the 
only  diseases  that  appeal  to  me  as  being  serious  enough  to  mention  are 
the  Sniuts,  Blight,  Rusts  and  plax  wilt.  pne  rusts,  of  course,  being 
decidedly  the  more  important  and  general  in  its  ravages. 

I  will  only  mention  briefly  the  smuts,  as  probably  all  of  you  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  its  method  of  damage,  stinking  stout  is  the 
chief  variety  in  our  section  of  tne  united  states.  pne  disease  attacks 
the  grain  nead  itself,  practically  destroying  the  kernels  and  leaving 
in  its  place  the  kernel  formation  filled  with  fine,  dark  colored  powdery- 
like  dust  spores.  jt  has  an  offensive  odor,  readily  recognized  by  one 
familiar  with  nandling  wheat,  puis  condition  causes  tne  miller  an  un- 
u  sual  cjmount  of  work  to  separate  the  smut  me  rue  Is  fz’om  the  good  wheat. 
Therefore,  it  is  given  a  low  grade  by  buyers  and  considered  extremely 
undesirable,  phis  disease  is  kept  quite  well  under  control  by  treat¬ 
ing  seed  with  weak  solution  of  formaldehyde- 

Tne  blignts  are  usually  recognized  by  presence  of  wnite  neads  in 
grain  fields,  pais  disease  may  kill  the  entire,  head.,  or  only  part  of 
the  nead,  depending  on  just  where  tne  fungi  has  attacked  and  destroyed 
tne  plant  cells  of  tne  main  seem,  Damage  from  tnis  source  is  inclined 
to  be  limited,  aneb  apt  to  be  overestimated.  However,  j  nave  seen  in¬ 
dividual  fields  this  last  season  tnat  indicated  a  5^  loss  from  this 
cause,  but  such  a  condition  was  not  general  as  a  rule,  piax  wilt  in 
flax  in  a  general  way  is  somewhat  similar  to  biignt  in  that  tne  plants 
in  spots  will  begin  to  wither  suddenly  and.  witnin  a  few  days  a  field 
will  show  several  spots  in  which  the  plants  are  dead.,  pais  disease 
varies,  being  rather  severe  in  some  seasons  and  barely  noticeable  in 
others. 

pne  disease,  as  a  rule,  is  more  pronounced  in  adversely  dry  seasons 
and  on  rather  weak  soils,  phere  is  no  set  period  when  tne  damage  may 
attack  the  plants.  it  may  attack  the  plant  any  time  after  sprouting  up 
to  the  filling  period. 

Now  in  regard,  to  ru.se,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  farmers  in  tne  Northwest  towards  the  rust  diseases,  I  will  say 
that  just  as  the  boll  weevil  is  greatly  feared  in  the  cotton  belt  and 
corresponding.1  y  the  Hessian  fly  in  the  winter  wheat  belt,  rust  is  feared 
in  the  spring  wheat  belt  as  the  dominant  damage  factor. 
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All  the  grain  or  cereal  crops  are  subject  to  rusts.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  rust  well  known  to  the  plant  patnologist,  but  to 
the  average  farmer,  dealer  or  individual  in  tne  community,  the  most 
widely  known  and  spoken  of  are  the  leaf  or  red  rust  and  the  stem  or 
black  rust. 

Leaf  or  red  rust  is  present  practically  every  season,  but  seldom 
does  any  serious  damage ,  as  it  is  confined  mostly  to  the  side  leaves. 

Stem  or  black  rust  Is  the  variety  chiefly  responsible  for  enormous 
wneat  damage.  While  all  grains  and  even  grasses  are  attacked  with 
rust  with  varying  degrees  of  damage,  wheat  seems  to,  be  tne  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  attack  ana  tne  ravages  of  the  disease-. 

The  so-called  black  rust,  coupled  with  neat  damage,  caused  a  re¬ 
daction  last  season  of  over  50,000,000  bushels  from  the  earlier  fore¬ 
casts  made  by  tne  Bureau  for  spring  wheat  production  in  North  Dakota. 

The  fungi,  wnicn  causes  o.lack  or  other  rust,  is  a  microscopic 
fungi  or  rather  a  plant  parasite,  it  grows  from  these  microscopic 
spores.  Rust,  as  seen, by  the  naked  eye,  is  as  a  rule,  a  little  round, 
or  long  red  or  blank  spot,  like  a  fly  speck,  which  is  a  mass  of  these 
spores,  first  in  the  red  stage  and  later  turning  black,  pa  otner  worda, 
black  rust,  is  only  the  more  advanced  stage  of  red  rust,  it  requires 
about  ten  days  from  time  of  germination  for  rust  to  break  out  as  a  spot 
and  to  begin  their  evolution  anew,  when  one  of  tnese  small  rust  cells 
bursts,  the  number  of  microscopic  spores  that  are  released  is  almost 
countless  in  number,  thus  the  breeding  is  very  rapid. 

The  most  effective  weather  for  spreading  rust  may  be  described 
showery,  sultry  with  rather  still  hot  days,  with  foggy,  cool,  or 
dewy  nights  at  the  early  filling  period,  wind  is  the  chief  carrier, 
and  spores  probably  live  over  winter  on  old  or  decayed  vegetation. 

The  common  barberry  bush  is  considered  the  most  active  breeder.  That* 
is  -  rust  is  usually  found  on  the  green  leaves  of  this  plant  first  each 
season.  Raws  are  now  advocated  to  eradicate  this  bush* 

The  nature  of  rust  damage  is  -  tearing  open  the  skin  of  the  stem 
of  the  plant  and  breaking  down  plant  cells  beneath  its  location,  An  in” 
fected  stem  is  often  practically  covered  by  these  spores,  or  at  least 
practically  encircling  the  stem  at  some  point,.,  The  result  is  that  with 
the  plant  cells  broken  dawn,  the  flow  of  plant  food  stops.  The  grain 
kernels  show  no  further  development,  but  begin  to  shrink.  The  extent 
of  shrinkage  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  state  of  development  at  time 
plant  life  is  killed,  puis  last  season  tne  infection  was  very  severe 
and  earlier  than  usual;  quality  of  grain  was  the  poorest  in  history  of 
the  state*  no  effectual  method,  of  control  has  been  found* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  seeding  only  early  ancL  hardy 
varieties  of  the  more  disease  resistant  types,  a,s  some  of  tne  durums.  Thei 
object  is  to  endeavor  to  mature  the  crop  before  tne  rust  infection  can  do 
serious  damage,  also  to  eradicate  all,  known  breeding  agencies,  such  as  tne 
barberry  bush  and  ola  vegetation. 
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COUNTY  AVERAGE  YIELDS. 

By 

J.  R.  Covert. 


There  are  many  interesting  studies  in  progress  in  this  Bureau,  and 
the  one  concerning  which  I  am  privileged  to  speak  is  the  average  yield 
per  acre.  This  study  covers  eleven  crops,  corn,  winter  and  spring  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  harley,  flaxseed,  buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  tobacco. 
Beginning  with  1911,  the  annual  yield  per  acre  as  reported  by  the  town¬ 
ship  correspondents  has  been  averaged  by  counties,  a  straight  average 
being  struck  by  years  and  for  the  five-year  period  1911-1915,  and  the 
five-year  average  has  been  mapped,  one  map  for  each  crop. 

Before  beginning  a  discussion  of  results,  a  word  of  caution  is 
necessary.  There  must  be  no  confusion  of  yield  per  acre  with  acreage. 
This  discussion  concerns  only  the  yield  per  acre.  From  the  standpoint 
of  distribution,  hay  and  potatoes  stand  first,  there  being  few  counties 
indeed  from  which  a  greater  or  less  number  of  returns  was  not  received. 
Wheat,  winter  and  spring,  closely  follows  hay  and  potatoes,  but  tobacco 
apparently  is  last  in  this  respect  among  the  crops  considered. 

I  shall  not  presume  upon  your  patience  re  listen  to  a  discussion 
of  isolated  yields  per  acre.  Doubtless  there  are  errors  in  some  of  the 
reports  and  now  and  then  indications  are  that  some  correspondents  have 
been  guilty  of  using  commercial  fertilizers,  but  it  is  not  always  clear 
whether  it  was  the  correspondent’s  farm  or  his  report  to  which  the 
fertilizer  was  applied.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  figures  are  quite  con¬ 
sistent.  In  statistics  as  well  as  in  war,  every  man  counts  and  safety 
first  should  be  the  slogan.  Too  many  county  averages  are  based  upon 
the  report  of  a  single  correspondent.  However,  the  effect  of  an  error 
in  a  given  year  is  diminished  in  the  case  of  a  five  year  average,  and 
when  the  averages  are  mapped  the  more  flagrant  errors  are  quickly  lo¬ 
cated. 


A  few  years  ago,  under  my  direction  this  Bureau  undertook  a  study 
of  the  dates  of  sowing  and  harvesting  twenty  or  more  of  the  leading 
cereal  and  forage  crops  of  this  country,  thousands  of  correspondents 
cooperating.  Just  as  is  the  case  with  the  average  yield  per  acre,  the 
multiplicity  of  returns  made  the  mapping  of  individual  reports  utterly 
impracticable ,  and  averages  were  successively  built  up,  beginning  with 
county  averages,  and  when  the  final  averages  were  mapped,  areas  having 
aaproximately  equal  dates  were  quickly  connected  by  lines  which,  in  a 
general  way,  run  from  west  to  east,  but  with  many  curious  deflections 
to  the  north  and  south,  due  to  a  variety  of  local  causes. 

In  a  similar  way,  I  have  connected  areas  wherein  the  yields  per 
acre  are  relatively  high,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  undertake 
briefly  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  striking  details.  Instead  of 
having  a  west— to— east  direction,  the  trend  is  north-east  to  south-west. 
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There  is  no  unbroken  belt  of  high  yields  per  acre  stretching  across  the 
country,  but,  scattered  about  more  or  less  heterogenously ,  are  areas  vary¬ 
ing  greatly  in  size  wherein  the  yield  per  acre  is  relatively  high.  I  was 
led  by  curiosity  to  compare  the  maps  showing  the  yield  per  acre  with  a 
soil  map  prepared  for  me  by  Prof.  Marbut  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  This 
map  shows  the  location  of  certain  soils  whose  physical  properties  and 
chemical  composition  differentiate  them  from  most  other  soils,  and,  when 
compared  with  the  areas  having  high  yields  per  acre,  a  surprisingly  in¬ 
timate  correlation  is  found  to  exist.  Anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
location  of  these  types  of  soil  can  easily  demonstrate  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  this  correlation  of  yield  per  acre  with  type  of  soil. 

Did  my  allotted  time  permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  at 
length  the  glacial  origin  of  some  of  these  soils  and  to  explain  how  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  <5f  gravity  the  glaciers,  in  descending  to  temperate 
regions  from  the  arctic  zone  assumed  a  north-east  to  south-west  direction, 
bringing  with  them  the  soil  of  what  was  then  an  almost  tropical  climate, 
but  which  is  now  our  arctic  circle. 

The  dates  of  sowing  and  harvesting  are  influenced  by  a  number  of 
factors  among  which  are  latitude,  topography,  climate,  and  certain  phy¬ 
sical  soil  characteristics  which  make  some  soils  early  and  others  late. 

The  yield  per  acre  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by  these  same  factors, 
but  the  greatest  single  factor  is  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil. 

Prom  a  national  viewpoint,  our  farming  is  merely  an  exploitation  of  natural 
resources-  In  numerous  spots  here  and  there  throughout  our  temperate 
zone  Mother  Earth  yields  abundantly  and  farmers  in  such  areas  are  prosper¬ 
ous  and  progressive.  In  the  train  of  wealth  there  is  always  leisure,  and 
to  the  perceptive  mind  leisure  spells  opportunity,  social  improvement,  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  These  fertile  spots  on  Mother  Earth  are 
soom  marked  by  the  progress  and  intelligence  of  the  farming  population, 
but  after  all,  the  difference  is  attributable  to  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  soil,  rather  than  to  the  human  element. 
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BASIS  OF  CONDITION  FIGURES. 

By 

S.  D.  Fessenden. 


We  all  know  how  condition  figures  are  obtained  —  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  the  various  corps  of  correspondents  though  modified 
perhaps  at  times  by  the  personal  opinion  of  the  field  agent  formed  from 
his  own  oDservations.  In  theory  the  condition  figure  is  a  percentage  of 
a  so-called  "normal"  condition  which  has  been  defined  in  publications 
of  this  Bureau  practically  as  follows:  The  full  normal  may  be  described 
as  a  condition  of  perfect  healthfulness,  unimpaired  by  drought,  hail,  in¬ 
sects  or  other  injurious  agency  and  with  such  growth  and  development  as 
may  reasonably  be  looked  for  under  these  favorable  conditions.  It  is  not 
an  average  condition,  but  one  above  the  average,  and  it  does  not  indicate 
a  perfect  crop,  but  something  less  than  that.  Theoretically  this  is  the 
best  basis  that  can  be  fixed,  and  although  a  normal  condition  does  not 
indicate  the  same  yield  per  acre  in  all  sections,  yet  for  purposes  of 
discussion  it  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  understandable  point  to  work  from. 

As  stated  before  the  condition  figures  of  our  reports  are  based 
principally  upon  the  figures  given  us  by  our  correspondents  and  do,  I 
think,  represent  as  a  rule  the  average  opinion  of  the  men  reporting. 

Upon  what  is  this  average  opinion  based,  what  is  the  condition  of  lOOfo 
with  which  the  average  correspondent  compares  an  existing  condition  of 
any  given  crop?  Is  it  the  "normal"?  I  think  not.  It  seems  to  be  an 
almost  impossible  thing  for  the  average  man  to  keep  in  mind  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  normal  crop*  It  is  the  average  crop  of  which  he  instinct¬ 

ively  thinks  when  fixing  upon  a  condition  figure.  The  average  crop  can 
be  represented  by  figures  —  not  always  accurately  perhaps,  yet  when 
thinking  of  an  average  the  mind  of  one  informed  tends  to  fix  a  definite 
figure  for  the  locality  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  This  is  not  so  with 
most  men  when  the  "normal"  is  considered. 

If  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  just  said,  then  the  condition  figures 
of  past  years  represent  a  comparison  with  the  average  crop  for  many  years 
past,  instead  of,  as  is  our  theory,  with  the  normal  crop.  This  makes  these 

figures  strictly  comparable  from  year  to  year,  even  though  they  are  not 

made  on  the  basis  that  the  Bureau  has  settled  on.  For  this  reason  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  field  agent,  who  may  be  able  to  fix  clearly  in  his  mind  a  con¬ 
dition  figure  as  a  per  cent  of  the  normal,  to  be  careful  in  making  changes 
in  the  condition  figures  of  his  correspondents.  If  he  does  so  and  his 
figure?  based  ,on  his  conception  of  the  normal,  is  accepted  by  the  Board, 
it  may  destroy  the  strict  comparability  of  that  report  with  those  which 
have  preceded  it. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  my  belief  that  an  average  crop  represents  100#  in  the 
mind  of  the  correspondents  and  the  bulk  of  them  are  really  thinking  of 
the  normal,  the  agent  should  still  be  very  discrete  in  making  changes  and 
before  doing  so  should  make  himself  very  certain  that  the  figure  he  con-^ 
ceives  as  representing  the  condition  is  more  nearly  right  than  that  of  his 
correspondents,  for  should  he  be  wrong,  and  his  figure  go ^on  record,  then 
in  this  case,  the  comparability  of  the  figures  for  the  different  years 
may  be  destroyed. 
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There  are  however  irany  plain  cases  when  he  may  be  warrented  in 
modifying  the  figures  of  his  correspondents-  These  occur  occasionally 
when  sudden  or  wide  spread  disasters  happen,  such  as  floods,  destructive 
storms  or  periods  of  drought.  In  times  like  these,  the  fear  generated 
by  the  certainty  of  disaster  seems  to  temporarily  affect  the  judgment 
of  the  best  informed  and  most  intelligent  men  particularly  if  they  are 
financially  interested,  and  the  damage  actually  done  or  in  prospect 
is  practically  always  overestimated.  Then  it  is  that  the  clear  im¬ 
partial  judgment  of  a  w  ell  informed  agent  may  be  exercised  to  good 
advantage  to  modify  the  figures  given  him  by  his  correspondents. 

By  dwelling  with  some  emphasis  on  the  comparability  of  condition 
figures  for  a  series  of  years,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Bureau  should  be 
satisfied  with  erroneous  figures  of  condition  if  it  can  obtain  correct 
ones,  simply  because  similar  errors  have  been  made  in  the  past-  I  should 
believe  in  always  showing  the  exact  truth  if  by  any  method  it  could  be 
reached  even  if  the  comparability  of  the  figures  for  a  series  of  years 
should  be  destroyed  thereby-  We  know  however  that  there  is  no  known 
method  that  is  certainly  more  than  approximately  correct.  While  this 
remains  true  it  is  better  to  keep  the  figures  of  the  different  years 
upon  the  same  basis-  From  a  comparison  of  such  figures,  one  year  with 
another,  year  after  year,  the  general  trend  of  crop  conditions  may  be 
accurately  learned.  So  too  the  crop  to  be  expected  from  certain  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  prophesied  with  more  and  more  accuracy  by  the  Bureau 
after  a  study  of  years  of  the  relation  of  the  continuing  monthly  con¬ 
dition  figures  to  the  final  crop  returns.  If,  however,  the  basis  for 
condition  figures  is  modified  and  changed  one  year  from  another,  then 
their  value  for  these  purposes  is  destroyed. 

You  may  think  from  what  I  have  said  I  am  taking  too  strongly  the 
view  of  the  statistician,  of  the  student  of  figures  and  dwelling  with 
too  much  emphasis  on  doing  our  work  with  a  view  to  its  future  use  by 
the  writer  on  economics.  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood  I  will  say 
that  in  my  opinion,  we  should  strive  above  all  things  in  our  work  for 
accuracy  and  for  as  near  to  an  absolute  showing  of  the  facts  as  possible. 
Our  work  is  not  alone  for  the  needs  of  the  future,  to  enable  those  who 
come  after  us  to  more  accurately  ascertain  the  facts,  it  is  primarily 
for  the  present*  It  is  for  the  use  of  the  vast  army  of  men  engaged  dir¬ 
ectly  or  indirectly  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  for  those  whose  sus¬ 
tenance  depends  thereon.  They  demand  the  truth  or  the  nearest  possible 
approximation  thereto  today,  for  upon  this  often  depends  their  success 
in  business  and  their  capacity  to  live  and  enjoy  life.  They  have  a 
right  to  this  for  they  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  work  we  do,  and  to  this 
end  we  should  strive  to  attain  by  all  possible  means.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  no  finespun  theories  of  adjustability  or  comparability  of 
figures  or  scientific  conceptions  of  well  rounded  statistical  tables 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  obtaining  and  publishing  the 
truth  or  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  this  Bureau  can  obtain. 
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January  25T  1917. 

Elements  of  Condition, 
by 

B.  B.  Hare. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  fundamental  factors  or  elements  to  be 
considered  in  arriving  at  an  estimate  representing  the  condition  of  any  crop: 

1.  EARLINESS  OR  LATENESS  OP  THE  SEASON. 

2*  RAINFALL,  MOISTURE  CONTENT  OF  SOIL,  AND  TEMPERATURE. 

3.  FERTILIZATION. 

4.  AMOUNT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  CULTIVATION. 

5.  PLANT  DISEASES  AND  INSECT  PESTS. 

(a  )  It  is  not  infrequent  that  an  unusually  early  or  late  season  will  apply 
to  the  State  as  a  whole  or  it  may  be  normal  in  some  sections  and  abnormal  in  others, 
all  of  which  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  time  required  for  actual 
growth  and  maturity  and  the  probable  length  of  the  growing  season.  In  1915  fair 
stands  of  cotton  prevailed  throughout  the  State  by  May  16th,  while  in  1916  it  was 
the  exception  to  find  a  good  stand  anywhere  in  the  State  on  the  corresponding  date 
and  it  was  not  until  about  June  7th  that  fair  stands  prevailed,  malting  a  difference 
of  at  least  three  weeks  in  securing  a  stand  in  1916  as  compared  with  1915,  the 
growing  season  being  reduced  therebv  about  13  per  cent.  The  normal  grov/ing  sea¬ 
son  for  cotton  in  South  Carolina  extends  from  about  May  1st  to  the  first  or  tenth 
of  October  -  155  or  160  days  -  the  growing  season  in  1916  being  about  30  days  less 
than  normal.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  that  because  the  growing  season  is  13  per 
cent  less  than  normal  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrease  from  a  normal 
condition,  for  the  reason  that  cotton  is  a  plant  that  can  put  on  an  excellent  crop 
in  a  much  shorter  period  than  the  usual  growing  season,  provided  all  other  elements 
are  favorable.  Just  how  much  should  be  deducted  from  a  normal  condition  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  crop  being  15  or  30  days  late  I  am  unable  to  say,  and  have  devised  no  rule 
for  determining  it.  However,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  key 
could  not  be  worked  up  showing  just  what  per  cent  should  ordinarily  be  deducted 
from  a  normal  condition  and  indicate  what  ought  to  A>e  the  condition  of  the  crop 
taking  into  consideration  only  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season. 

(b  )  The  rainfall  and  moisture  content  are  important  for  the  reason  that 
the  normal  conditions  of  various  crops  are  determined  some  by  a  heavier  amount  of 
rainfall  than  others,  there  being  a  few  crops  that  require  only  a  limited  amount. 

To  those  that  need  a  reasonable  amount  of  rainfall  or  more  it  is  vital  to  know 
whether  they  have  received  it  or  not  and  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
moisture  stored  away  in  the  soil  to  produce  a  normal  or  less  than  a  normal  condi¬ 
tion.  For  example,  a  normal  cotton  crop  or  wheat  crop  cannot  be  made  in  my  State 
if  there  is  an  abnormal  amount  of  rainfall  at  any  time  during  the  growing  season, 
especially  is  this  true  with  reference  to  wheat  if  the  rainfall  is  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  it  is  equally  true  with  reference  to  cotton  if  it  occurs  in  June  and  July, 
On  the  other  hand,  corn  and  potatoes  and  all  succulent  crops  demand  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  rainfall  during  these  three  months  especially  June  and  July,  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  a  normal  production.  It  would  be  very  valuable  if  we  knew  the  ex-, 
act  relation  between  the  probable  deviation  of  yield  from  a  normal  and  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  rainfall  from  the  normal.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  have  been  unable  to 
fix  any  mathematical  relation  between  them.  It  may  be  that  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  will  eventually  be  able  to  fix  a 
certain  condition  that  might  be  expected  when  a  definite  amount  of  rainfall  is 
known,  provided,  corresponding  conclusions  can  be  reached  in  case  of  the  other 
known  elements  of  conditions. 

Temperature  should  be  considered  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  rainfall 
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and  moisture  content  of  soil.  That  is,  one  must  consider  the  relation  between  the 
actual  and  normal  temperature  and  the  tendancy  of  the  plant  to  register -the  ef¬ 
fect  when  there  is  a  deviation  in  the  temperature  either  below  or  above  the  normal, 
especially  should  this  be  noted  when  reporting  on  condition  of  cotton  and  plants 
of  similar  habits,  for,  as  many  of  you  know,  it  is  very  sensitive  to  changes  in 
temperature  <> 

(c)  The  amount  and  character  of  fertilisers  used  is  a  very  significant 
element  of  condition  in  those  States  where  commercial  fertilisers  are  applied  to 
any  great  extent.  The  lower  half  and  eastern  third  of  South  Carolina  is  made 

up  largely  of  various  types  of  sandy  soils  which  require  a  large  quantity  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  especially  fertilizers  with  a  higher  percentage  of  potash  as  compared  with 
other  fertilizing  constituents,  the  soil  being  very  deficient  in  this  one  plant 
food.  Without  this  particular  fertilizing  constituent  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  grow  certain  crops  with  any  degree  of  success.  This  applies  particularly  to 
cotton,  and  before  fixing  the  estimate  for  cotton  in  this  section  you  must  consid¬ 
er  the  amount  and  character  of  fertilizers  used.  In  the  remainder  of  the  State 
the  lands  are  more  or  less  red  clay  soils,  which  do  not  require  as  much  potash 
to  produce  a  normal  crop  a.3  the  3andy  soils. 

(d)  The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  cultivation  should  be  observed  and  carefully  noted  before 
reaching  a  final  estimate  as  to  condition  of  any  crop. 

(e)  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  details  with  reference  to  plant  dis¬ 
eases  and  insect  pests,  but  it  is  highly  important  that  the  presence  of  either 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  noted  before  fixing  the  estimate  for  any  crop  af¬ 
fected. 
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DEGREE  OF  DEPENDENCE  FOR  CONDITION  FIGURES  UPON  WRITTEN  REPORTS . 

By 

Raul  H.  Kirk* 


In  any  State  in  which  crops  are  diversified,  and  there  are  no  un¬ 
usual  changes  from  month  to  month  on  account  of  adverse  weather  conditions, 
insects,  or  other  causes,  at  all  times  a  great  deal  of  dependence  can, 
and  should,  be  placed  upon  written  reports.  This,  of  course,  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  your  aids  have  been  carefully  selected  and,  on 
the  whole,  are  known  personally  by  you  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
so  that  the  personal  bias,  if  any,  can  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  Northwest  there  are  unusual  weather  conditions  that  either  make 
or  ruin  a  crop  in  a  few  days;  in  other  words,  we  have  with  us  always 
the  danger  of  rust,  blight  and  early  frosts  to  damage  the  crop,  and 
timely  rains,  extremely  favorable  growing  weather  to  make  a  crop. 

These  unusual  conditions  change  crop  prospects  very  quickly,  most  for 
the  worse,  without  giving  any  particular  sign  unless  one  has  been  out 
in  the  fields  day  by  day  and  given  very  close  study  and  observation  to 
these  particular  conditions  and  their  effect  upon  the  crops.  There  are 
times  when  a  calamity  like  rust  or  blight  comes,  as  it  were,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  and  often  its  disastrous  effect  upon  the  crops  is 
not  apparent  except  by  careful  and  painstaking  examinations.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  I  am  talking  primarily  about  unusual  conditions,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  accurately  estimate  conditions 
without  personal  inspection  of  fields,  and  also  forced  by  past  exper¬ 
iences  to  admit  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  per  cent  of  any  aids,  be  they 
field,  county  or  township,  make  a  special  inspection  of  fields  before 
sending  in  a  report,  is  too  small,  and  therefore  they  are  slow  to  detect 
abnormal  conditions.  Here,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  reason  why  too  much 
dependence  can  not  be  placed  upon  written  reports.  I  might  here  add  that 
my  aids  are  good,  loyal  men,  composed  of  farmers,  bankers,  implement  deal¬ 
ers,  millers,  elevator  agents,  general  agents  of  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company,  and  officers  of  large  transportation  companies* 

Another  reason,  it  so  seems  to  me,  where  too  much  dependence  can  not 
be  placed  in  written  reports  in  times  of  abnormal  conditions  is  when  the 
ranges  of  rust  or  blight  has  been  like  an  insidious  disease  up  to  within 
a  few  days  of  the  end  of  the  month  and  then  becomes  apparent  even  to  those 
who  have  not  made  close  investigations  earlier  in  the  season  -  but  who 
have  sent  reports  previous  to  this  time. 

Again,  reports  made  from  the  25th  to  28th  of  a  month,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  accuracy,  and,  ordinarily,  correct,  may  on  account  of  excessive 
rainfall,  followed  by  hot,  "muggy"  weather,  cool  nights,  causing  either 
rust  or  blight,  can,  and  I  know  have  changed  conditions  from  10  to  15 
points  within  a  very  few  days  after  report  was  sent,  so  that  the  previous 
report  mailed,  though  correct  at  the  time,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  re¬ 
flect  the  actual  conditions  on  the  last  day  of  the  month* 
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FIELD  SUMMARY  SHEET  3122. 
REPRESENTATIVE  DISTRICT  AVERAGES. 

By 

A.  J„  Surratt. 


From  my  personal  experience  I  believe  that  in  order  to  secure  rep¬ 
resentative  district  crop  averages  from  travel,  it  is  of  first  importance 
to  make  personal  investigations  or  observations  wherever  possible. 

Secondly  I  aim  to  acquire  a  certain  number  of  dependable  and  experienced 
reporters  in  each  district.  These  men  should  be  so  located  that  practically 
all  of  them  can  be  interviewed  personally  or  by  telephone  in  any  one  month 
if  necessary  or  during  critical  periods  when  their  judgment  and  experience 
will  be  of  the  most  assistance  to  me. 

In  the  selection  of  these  men,  I  will  state  that  while  there  are 
exceptions  I  prefer  as  a  rule  elderly  men  of  the  pioneer  type  if  they  can 
be  obtained.  Practically  every  district  has  certain  outstanding  success¬ 
ful  pioneers  of  the  progressive  type  who  are  actively  engaged  in  farming 
or  in  business  directly  related  to  crop  production. 

These  men  who  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  state  drawbacks,  and 
with  practically  every  dollar  they  own  invested  locally,  unconsciously 
became  shrewd  observers  as  they  developed  with  the  community.  They  have 
acquired  the  faculty  of  knowing  about  what  to  expect  from  their  territory 
under  certain  conditions.  Their  long  experience  has  trained  them  in  the 
use  of  comparison  and  gives  them  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Oc¬ 
casionally  County  Agricultural  Agents  or  agents  of  private  transportation, 
grain  and  live  stock  corporations  prove  to  be  valuable  aids* 

The  extent  of  personal  investigation  and  number  of  towns  visited  in 
a  district  necessary  to  secure  a  representative  district  average  is  governed 
by  the  relation  of  the  crop  inquiry  to  its  importance  in  the  district, 
also  by  unusual  features  that  may  exist  such  as  extreme  acreage  changes, 
crop  damage  or  other  unusual  features. 

I  aim  to  remain  in  the  more  important  districts  long  enough  to  per¬ 
sonally  investigate  in  the  fields  representative  areas  and  be  sure  that  I 
know  the  trend  of  the  honest  opinions  of  several  men  in  the  county  or 
district,  who  are  rather  publicly  recognized  as  authority  on  agricultural 
changes  or  conditions. 

Field  investigations  and  observations  give  me  my  basis  to  work  on  in 
a  county  or  district, and  interviews  or  discussions  with  farmers,  dealers, 
state  or  special  crop  experts  of  corporations,  serve  as  the  rounding  out 
process  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 

This  conclusion  expressed  in  a  figure  represents  my  representative 
crop  average,  whether  for  town,  county,  district  or  state.  This  district 
average  represents  the  average  of  the  town  or  county  averages  influenced 
by  the  judgment  of  certain  leading  agricultural  observers  together  with 
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my  own  general  knowledge  of  the  district  based  on  rainfall  and  temper¬ 
ature  or  is  necessary  giving  consideration  to  damage  of  any  character. 

I  find  Field  Summary  Sheet  3122  a  more  suitable  recording  blank  for 
work  on  acreage  and  live  stock,  than  for  condition  reports,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  conditions  will  often  change  greatly  between  the  time  of  in¬ 
spection  and  the  close  of  the  month.  However  acreage  reports  are  of 
much  more  importance  than  condition  reports.  In  fact  there  are  only  a 
few  months  when  I  cannot  use  the  record  blank  to  advantage  for  inquiries 
on  all  schedules. 

I  at  least  like  to  have  on  file  the  monthly  crop  averts  gathered 
in  the  field  especially  for  the  important  crops  for  both  review  and 
comparative  purposes. 

In  subsequent  years  when  damage  is  somewhat  similar  it  will  often 
be  of  assistance  to  compare  field  records  with  a  final  of  a  certain  month. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  former  damage  periods  is  always  noticeably 
interesting  to  agricultural  men  in  general.  It  further  demonstrates  that 
you  are  keeping  helpful  records  and  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

When  crop  condition  figures  gathered  become  practically  worthless 
as  in  July  1916,  I  find  it  necessary  to  go  back  over  the  state  again 
the  same  month  during  the  closing  two  or  three  days  and  observe  as  far 
as  possible  the  unusual  changes  and  interview  my  most  reliable  aids. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  best  a  Field  Agent  cannot  possibly  in¬ 
vestigate  in  person  more  than  a  limited  area  in  each  section  of  the  state 
in  any  one  month.  His  personal  reports  recorded  in  Summary  Sheet  3122 
or  other  records  for  each  district  must  be  influenced  more  or  less  by 
the  judgment  of  men  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  as  Agricultural 
observers.  My  final  conclusion  drawn  from  Summary  Sheet  3122  represents 
a.  close  study  of  the  special  value  of  these  men  together  with  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  state  at  any  given 
period  based  on  personal  investigation. 
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FIELD  NOTES  ON  LOOSE-LEAF  DIARY . 

By 

L.  M»  Harrison. 


A  most  convenient  and  useful  method  of  recording  and  preserving 
data  collected  by  Field  Agents  is  by  the  use  of  the  loose-leaf  diary. 

The  book  that  I  use  most  frequently  is  the  small  loose-leaf  book  supplied 
by  the  Bureau.  It  is  the  3x5  size  referred  to  by  Doctor  Jones  a  few 
days  ago.  Field  notes  that  are  intended  for  the  permanent  record  are 
usually  jotted  down  at  the  time  the  information  is  secured.  This  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  re-write  the  notes  later,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of 
time.  If  care  is  taken  to  have  the  subjects  properly  indexed  and  to 
use  a  separate  leaflet  for  each  subject,  the  data  can  be  easily  assembled 
and  filed.  In  this  way  it  is  readily  accessible  for  use  at  a  later  date. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  include  on  the  same  leaf  notes  pertaining 
to  two  or  more  closely  related  subjects.  In  that  case  the  data  can  be 
filed  under  the  general  subject.  For  instance,  a  reference  to  both 
cattle  and  sheep  written  on  the  same  leaflet  can  be  filed  under  live 
stock.  However,  it  is  usually  the  better  plan  to  treat  each  subject 
separately. 

The  information  most  suitable  for  a  permanent  record  will  readily 
suggest  itself  to  the  Field  Agent,  In  many  States  the  general  statis¬ 
tical  reports  made  by  the  various  State  Boards  are  well  worth  preserving. 
These  include  reports  of  the  State  Tax  Commissions,  State  live-stock 
boards,  etc.  In  a  few  States  the  special  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Reclam¬ 
ation  Service  and  Indian  Service  are  very  valuable.  When  information 
of  this  kind  is  collected  for  a  period  of  several  years,  it  is  usually 
transferred  to  the  large  loose-leaf  diary.  In  either  case,  it  is  readily 
accessible  for  future  reference. 

While  many  other  uses  for  the  loose-leaf  diary  readily  occur,  enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  its  value  in  preserving  in  a  compact  and 
accessible  form  data  of  a  permanent  nature. 

The  continued  and  careful  use  of  the  loose-leaf  diary  will  eventually 
result  in  the  building  up  of  a  ready  reference  library  that  will  prove 
of  increasing  value  from  year  to  3/ear. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  have  adopted  more  suitable  methods  of  preserving 
your  field  notes  than  some  of  the  ways  I  have  mentioned.  Since  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject,  I  would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  methods 
employed  by  other  Field  Agents. 
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WEATHER  DATA 


By 

Z.  R.  Pettet. 


It-  goes  without  saying,  that  in  the  preparation  of  our  report  we 
must  have  all  the  germane  material  we  can  lay  our  hands  on.  As  we  saw 
yesterday  the  weather  data  of  past  years  is  of  exceedingly  great  im¬ 
portance  in  helping  us  to  get  at  the  probable  average.  In  the  future 
we  may  hope  that  the  connection  of  the  weather  with  the  yield  will  be 
established  in  all  states  for  all  crops.  Until  that  is  accomplished 
our  own  efforts  may  yield  us  some  results.  Considerable  help  is  often 
found  in  comparing  like  years.  This  may  lead  us  to  conslusions  similar 
in  nature  to  that  of  the  weather  experts.  For  instance,  if  we  take  the 
little  annual  summary  sheet  of  rainfall  and  temperatures  for  the  past 
paries  of  years  and  compare  good  and  bad  years  with  the  respective  yearly 
precipitation,  certain  features  are  often  clearly  discemable.-  In  Georgia, 
for  example,  it  is  strikingly  apparent  that  the  heavy  cotton  years  like 
1911  and  1914,  were  years  of  deficient  rainfall,  while  years  like  1912 
are  low  in  yield,  but  high  in  precipitation. 

The  feature  which  impressed  itself  most  upon  me  in  this  study,  is  that 
the  law  of  averages  as  applied  to  the  weather,  does  not  help  but  rather 
leads  us  astray  in  unusual  seasons.  If  we  combine  with  the  study  of  the 
average,  the  study  of  its  exceptions  and  variations,  we  may  hit  upon  some 
vital  data.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  weather  at  critical  crop  perr 
iods.  When  we  have  such  an  exceptional  season,  the  value  not  only  of  past 
data,  but  the  long  range  weather  forecast  is  multiplied  many  times.  It 
will  enable  us  often  times  to  discount  damage  far  in  advance  of  its  actual 
appearance.  Witness  the  cotton  season  of  1916.  Up  to  July  1st  the  staple 
was  holding  its  own  fairly  well.  The  continued  rains  following,  as  fore¬ 
casted,  altered  our  figures  decidedly. 

The  ordinary  weather  forecasts,  in  contrast  to  the  above,  are  of 
daily  use.  By  their  aid  we  can  locate  the  portions  of  the  state  needing, 
or  likely  to  need  our  attention.  Important  items  such  as  frost,  hail, 
wind,  and  flood  damage  are  often  mentioned.  Running  over  the  returns 
from  the  various  observers  gives  us  an  e-specially  good  line  on  this.  In 
some  states  the  river  stages  are  published,  and  this  should  give  us  a 
tip  on  possible  flood. 

When  to  our  observation,  and  that  of  the  correspondents,  is  added 
all  the  technical  weather  material,  it  seems  that  we  should  be  able  to 
point  out  to  headquarters  the  things  having  special  bearing  on  crop  con¬ 
ditions.,  Particular  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  weather  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  which  is  often  the  principal  point  of  the  whole  report.  It  is 
likely  we  all  fail  to  drive  this  point  home. 

’  Considered  in  its  broad  sense,  perhaps,  we  are  all  remiss  in  coordi¬ 
nating  the  weather  and  crop  reports.  Our  crop  reports  are  really  for 
public  use.  To  the  ordinary  reader  we  set  up  a  barrier  of  figures  he 
can  not  hurdle.  True  we  supply  the  economic  or  scientific  need,  and  to 
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a  certain  extent  we  supply  the  commercial  requirements  of  buyers,  handlers 
and  manufacturers,  but  the  ordinary  producer  misses  entirely,  or  receives 
late  the  very  material  we  are  getting  for  him.,  And  as  mentioned,  this 
reaches  him  in  a  form  he  cannot  assimilate-  He  needs  it  in  primer  form* 

This  brings  us  to  the  journalistic,  news  and  educational  value  of 
the  crop  report.  I  hold  that  here  we  are  weak*.  Our  reports  are  on  a  par  or 
superior  in  importance  and  news  value  to  the  weather,  bearing  to  it  the 
same  relation  that  the  effect  does  to  the  cause*  Consequently  the  crop 
news  should  be  published  with  the  weather  news  on  an  equal  basis.  As  it 
is  we  get  a  few  inches  of  space  once  or  twice  a  month  in  the  metropolitan 
dailies  only.  (I  trust  Mr.  Paxton  will  push  this  point  to  its  proper  con¬ 
clusion.  ) 

And  now  to  return  to  our  own  more  particular  business,  we  do  not  give 
our  own  reporters  much  weather  hews  at  the  time  or  in  the  form  they  can  use 
it,  and  they  reciprocate  in  kind.  Hence,  there  are  comparatively  few 
remarks  and  comments  on  weather  influence.  In  other  words,  if  we  desire 
good  seasonable  weather  comments  from  our  aids,  we  must  set  them  a  good 
example  and  impress  upon  them  the  relationship  of  crop  and  weather,  and 
the  necessity  of  touching  upon  this  in  their  regular  reports* 
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COMMERCIAL  REPORTS. 
By 

J.  E.  Rickards, 


Those  of  you  who  are  located  in  the  old  States,  where  well  tried- 
out  methods  of  State  Government  are  operative,  have  little  idea,  perhaps, 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  newer  Western  States  have  in  organizing  a 
reliable  working  method  for  collecting  dependable  figures  on  acreage  and 
yield  of  crops.  It  frequently  happens  that  in  less  than  a  decade  the 
acreage  to  one  or  more  crops  increases  or  decreases,  as  the  case  may  be, 
from  30%  to  50%,  In  many  of  your  States  such  a  change  is  unheard  of. 

Inasmuch  as  the  returns  made  by  the  assessors  form  the  basis  upon 
which  taxation  is  fixed  for  State  and  municipal  maintenance,  one  would 
suppose  their  figures  should  be  the  last  word.  But,  as  published,  they 
are  utterly  worthless  for  our  purposes.  One  must  have  some  familiarity 
with  the  law  by  which  they  are  guided.  Their  figures,  for  illustration, 
on  live  stock,  entirely  ignore  many  thousands  which  may  be  exempt  under 
the  State  law,  not  having  reached  the  taxable  age,  but  which  we  are 
supposed  to  consider  in  our  estimates*  The  only  real  value  that  I  have 
found  in  them  is  in  taking  them  for  a  period  of  years  as  showing  the 
trend  toward  an  increase  or  a  decrease. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  the  reports  of  our  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Board  to  be  valuable  and  helpful.  Its  work,  as  its  name  in¬ 
dicates,  is  confined  to  the  fruit  industry,  both  deciduous  and  citrus; 
and  to  be  effective,  its  figures  must  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  is  possible 
to  get  them. 

I  understand  "State  Associations"  as  used  here  to  mean,  Commercial 
Associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  interests  of  the 
crop  designated  by  the  name  given  it  -  such  as,  "The  Raisin  Growers1 
Association",  "The  Wine  Growers'  Association".  I  have  found  these  to 
be  of  much  service.  These  Associations,  after  methods  of  their  own,  do 
get  reasonably  close  to  acreage  and  yields  of  their  respective  crops. 

And  by  keeping  in  touch  with  them  one  can  keep  in  closer  touch  respect¬ 
ing  "conditions"  than  when  depending  upon  the  few  growers  whom  we  may 
have  on  our  list  of  reporters.  However,  it  is  found  that  these  Associations, 
after  all,  have  to  resort  to  estimates,  for  not  one  of  them,  that  I  am 
familiar  with,  represents  all  of  the  growers,  having  only  from  sixty  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  them  signed  up  for  cooperation.  Really,  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  the  best  and  most  successful  organization,  of  the 
large  number  that  we  have,  has  no  record  of  the  acreage  or  number  of 
bearing  trees  of  the  fruit  which  they  handle:  The  General  Manager  of 
said  Organization  having  recently  said  to  me,  "We  have  made  several 
attempts  to  tabulate  that  information,  but  the  yield  has  every  time 
'pied'  our  figures." 

The  next  head  of  my  subject  is  Newspapers.  From  them  I  get  very 
little  help.  In  perhaps  most  of  the  far  Western  States,  the  local 
paper  is  a  "booster"  (I  do  not  use  the  term  offensively)  -  a  booster 
for  its  patronizing  territory.  Favorable  conditions  are  too  frequently 
magnified,  while  unfavorable  information  is  withheld.  It  is  my  judgment 
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that  "Trade  Journals",  per  set  would  prove  invaluable  to  us.  The  reports 
in  them  are  more  reliable,  as  they  have  more  time  and  better  opportunities 
for  getting  actual  facts.  The  Field  Agent  can  not  afford  to  subscribe 
for  these  publications*  I  hope  I  will  not  overstep  the  proprieties  in 
suggesting  that  the  Bureau  should  furnish  to  the  Field  Agent  a  few  of 
these  Journals. 

The  concluding  heading  of  my  subject  is  "Large  Firms".  I  find 
these  of  more  help  to  me  than  any  one  of  the  other  three  sources  for 
dependable  information,  indeed  of  more  service  than  the  three  combined; 
although  the  "Trade  Journals,'1  if  I  could  afford  to  take  them,  would 
stand  first.  My  experience  is  that  firms  that  specialise  on  some  one 
crop  have  men  in  the  field  gathering  information  respecting  acreage, 
condition,  and  yield.  They  maintain  a  system  of  their  own  for  collect¬ 
ing  the  very  information  we  need*  It  is  by  cultivating  these  people 
that  I  get  figures  that,  are  helpful  to  me.  Of  course  one  must  have 
other  information  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  firm 
is  playing  the  game  of  a  "bull"  or  a  "bear";  or,  in  other  words,  is 
playing  the  game  on  the  square  with  you.  Or,  putting  it,  perhaps  more 
politely,  one  must  judge  whether  your  informant  is  interested  in  raising 
or  lowering  the  price  of  the  product  in  which  he  deals,  as  showing  his 
bias.  In  instances  I  have  found  the  figures  given  me  were  different 
from  those  given  out  for  publication;  and  then  it  was  for  me  to  judge 
if  there  was  a  motive  behind,  the  published  figures. 
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PAST  RECORDS. 


By 

W.  F.  Callander. 


I  will  discuss  the  last  half  of  my  subject  first,  because  I  have 
given  more  attention  to  state  records  than  I  have  to  district  records. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  office  work  of  any  size  wnich  I  undertook 
after  being  appointed  a  field  agent  was  to  tabulate  all  of  the  available 
data  regarding  the  crops  grown  in  Wisconsin  from  the  Crop  Reports  of  the 
Bureau  as  far  back  as  1899  when  the  next  to  the  last  census  was  taken* 
These  tabulations  I  made  upon  small  sheets  which  would  fit  into  a  pocket 
memorandum  book  (exhibit  book)  in  order  that  I  might  have  it  with  me 
all  the  time  in  the  field.  In  this  tabulation  I  showed  the  relative 
acreage,  that  is,  the  acreage  compared  to  the  previous  year,  the  total 
preliminary  acreage  and  the  final  estimate  of  acreage,  the  percentage  of 
acreage  abandoned  in  the  case  of  field  sown  crops,  the  acreage  reported 
by  the  assessors,  the  condition  from  month  to  month,  average  yield,  etc. 
In  my  work  I  have  found  these  records  very  valuable,  especially  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  weather  records,  which  I  have  also 
tabulated  for  a  number  of  j^ears  back.  An  examination  of  the  relation 
between  rainfall  and  crop  conditions  and  yields  shows  a  marked  corre¬ 
lation  and  by  having  these  two  records  side  by  side  and  knowing  the  rain- 
fall  for  a  given  month,  a  number  of  times  I  have  been  able  to  estimate 
the  condition  quite  closely  —  experimentally  of  course.  One  of  the 
first  things  I  do  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  is  to  tabulate  the 
weather  reports  from  the  various  stations  in  order  to  determine  the 
average  rainfall  and  mean  temperature  for  the  State*  In  addition  to 
this  record,  the  Weather  Bureau  Office  at  Milwaukee  during  last  season 
furnished  me  at  the  beginning  of  every  month  the  record  of  rainfall  by 
weeks  at  about  forty  of  the  cooperative  weather  Bureau  Stations  as  well 
as  at  the  regular  stations*  These  records  were  of  great  help  in  inter¬ 
pretating  reports  which  showed  unusual  conditions* 

•  For  the  agent  rather  new  at  the  business  of  crop  estimating,  I  con¬ 
sider  these  records  for  the  State  as  almost  invaluable.  With  them  as  a 
guide  he  is  able  to  form  a  more  intelligent  estimate  for  they  furnish  a 
kind  of  guide  or  Standard  to  judge  by,  and  they  keep  him  from  getting  off 
the  track  too  far.  I  can  see  where,  after  an  agent  has  spent  several 
years  in  a  State  and  has  become  perfectly  familiar  with  crop  conditions, 
he  might  not  need  these  past  records  to  the  same  extent  that  a  new  man 
does. 


What  I  have  said  about  state  records  is  equally  true  with  respect  to 
district  records,  if  not  more  so,  for  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  district 
you  have,  generally  speaking,  more  homogenous  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
and  for  purposes  of  comparison  within  the  district,  district  averages 
should  be  better  than  those  for  a  whole  State. 

Fach  month  after  having  taken  the  straight  average  for  a  district,  and 
checking  the  average  against  information,  I  have  secured  from  other  sources, 
especially  personal  inspections,  I  compare  it  with  the  average  for  previous 
months  of  the  year  before  finally  setting  down  the  modified  average.  So  far 
I  have  not  tabulated  the  district  records,  using  the  working  sheets  or  rather 
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sumrrary  for  purposes  of  comparison.  I  believe,  however,  that  it 
would  be  very  helpful  to  tabulate  these  records,  not  only  for  the  past 
months  of  the  same  season,  but  for  previous  years. 
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REPORTS  BY  SPECIAL  LISTS » 

By 

J»  S,  Dennee* 


It  is  the  experience  of  the  Louisiana  field  agent  that  reports  eman¬ 
ating  from  special  correspondents  on  a  carefully  contrived  list  are  of 
far  greater  value  to  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  reports  to  the  bureau 
than  data  returned  by  any  general  correspondent.  It  seems  rational  enough, 

I  believe,  that  growers  selected  because  of  their  familiarity  with  a 
given  crop  and  their  following  that  crop  perhaps  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  in  other  words  make  it  their  leader  or  money  crop,  are  in  a  better 
position  to  render  reliable  data  on  that  crop  than  those  correspondents 
who  are  engaged  with  several  crops  in  a  more  or  less  indifferent  way* 

Louisiana  being  a  state  planted  largely  to  big  staple  crops,  I  have 
found  that  the  maintenance  of  special  lists  is  imperative  and  that  better 
results  are  achieved  from  correspondents  specially  selected  because  they 
are  engaged  in  growing  those  particular  crops.  Satisfactory  data  is  rare¬ 
ly  obtainable  on  the  staple  crops  from  general  lists,  and  if  the  opinions 
of  the  general  correspondents  are  taken  seriously  by  the  field  agent  he 
will  not  infrequently  find  himself  led  astray,  because  the  data  returned 
by  the  general  correspondent  is  often  of  the  "canned"  variety.  To  achieve 
the  results  we  desire,  and  to  place  ourselves  on  the  safe  side  in  arriving 
at  our  conclusions  on  estimates,  I  believe  it  is  best  to  pick  one's  corr¬ 
espondents  with  especial  regard  to  the  crop  or  crops  which  those  particu¬ 
lar  correspondents  are  growing,;  and  the  field  agent  having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  greater  value  of  the  men  he  has  specially  selected  in  that 
way  should  at  once  place  their  names  on  a  specially  prepared  list,  and 
give  greater  weight  to  their  opinions* 

That  is  the  practice  in  the  office  of  the  Louisiana  field  agent.  For 
example,  in  making  up  his  report  on  rice  he  studiously  avoids  opinions 
rendered  in  a  general  way  by  correspondents  in  sugar  and  corn  and  cotton 
localities  where  experience  has  taught  him  that  rice  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
with  there  as  a  material  crop*  And  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to 
his  manner  of  handling  the  other  large  staples. 

I  believe  further  that  the  greatest  weight  should  attach  to  the 
opinions  rendered  by  the  special  lists  for  the  primal  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that  they  are  special  opinions*  In  the  business  world  nowadays 
specializing  is  what  counts  to  the  detriment  and  disadvantage  of  generaliz¬ 
ing;  and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  from  the  field  agent's  viewpoint  why  this 
rule  should  not  hold  eq  ually  good  in  the  crop  reporting  world.  In  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  my  reports  to  the  bureau,  I  invariably  give  preferential  con¬ 
sideration  and  weight  to  the  opinions  of  my  special  correspondents  on  given 
crops.  I  have  learned  in  the  school  of  experience  that  it  is  best  to  do  so. 
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EDITING  SCHEDULES. 

By 

A.  E.  Anderson. 

Editing  schedules  is  a  part  of  the  field  agent’s  work  which  requires 
thought,  care,  and  judgment  because  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
greater  accuracy.  There  are  several  factors  to  be  considered,  among 
which  are  the  field  agent's  personal  knowledge,  the  aid,  the  locality, 
and  in  many  cases  the  weather. 

As  a  rule  any  one  schedule  will  not  vary  much  from  the  average  of 
all  of  the  same  county  but  occasionally  one  will  appear  to  be  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  The  cause  of  this  variation  may  be  attributed  to  one 
or  several  things  such  as  bias,  misunderstanding,  pessimistic  or  opti¬ 
mistic  mood  of  the  aid,  and  the  tendency  to  extremes  which  is  increased 
by  exceptionally  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions.  It  is  quite  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overcome  bias.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  drop  the  aid  who  has 
such  tendencies. 

Mi sunderstanding  of  the  inquiry  is  often  due  to  failure  to  follow  the 
printed  directions  on  the  schedule.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  agent  to 
detect  and  correct  this. 

Aids  can  be  classified  as  being  either  optimistic,  neutral  or  average, 
or  pessimistic.  If  we  could  have  the  same  proportion  of  each  class, 
editing  would  not  be  necessary,  but  as  a  rule  we  have  a  greater  per  cent 
of  pessimists.  The  best  method  is  to  change  any  figures  which  are  too 
much  above  or  below  the  general  average  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  tendency  either  up  or  down  but  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  reports  of  some  aids  indicate  they  are  unduly  influenced  by 
weather  conditions.  That  is  they  report  figures  higher  than  justified 
under  very  favorable  conditions,  while  under  very  unfavorable  conditions 
we  get  the  other  extreme.  Under  these  circumstances  the  best  recourse  is 
the  field  agent's  personal  knowledge.  If  it  happens  he  has  not  recently 
visited  the  county  in  question  his  knowledge  or  acquaintance  with  the 
aid  will  be  of  v£lnelforr'b?st  results.  The  ideal  aid  is  one  whose  re¬ 
ports  require  no  editing.  Generally  he  is  among  those  who  report  re¬ 
gularly  and  takes  pride  and  interest  in  the  work.'  One  hundred  reports 
from  this  class  of  aids  is  worth  more  than  the  returns  of  three  hundred 
aids  who  are  negligent  and  uninterested.  While  it  is  impossible  for  an 
agent  to  get  in  personal  touch  with  all  his  aids,  he  should  endeavor  to 
meet  and  get  acquainted  with  at  least  three  of  his  best  aids  in  each 
county.  The  average  of  the  returns  from  these  three  aids  may  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  editing  the  reports  from  that  county  in  case  the  agent '3  in¬ 
formation  is  not  up  to  date. 

All  schedules  from  a  county  should  be  grouped  together  before  edit¬ 
ing,  and  if  there  appears  to  be  too  much  variation  they  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  whole,  or  unit.  Comments  should  be  noted  as  they  generally 
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give  staisfactory  explanation.  The  total  number  of  schedules  edited 
at  a  time  should,  be  limited  to  twenty  or  twenty-five,  depending  some¬ 
what  upon  the  total  number  from  a  district. 

There  is  often  a  tendency  for  aids  to  underestimate  acreages  and 
live  stock  to  such  an  extent  that  editing  does  not  seem  practical  ex¬ 
cept  to  reject  minimum  extremes.  It  seems  that  the  figures  are  more 
valuable  to  the  field  agent  if  the  editing  is  limited  to  the  rejection 
of  minimum  figures  as  the  results  give  valuable  comparisons  even  if 
underestimated*  For  example,  if  the  corn  acreage  reported  this  year 
was  9Q%  and  last  year  95/o,  it  would  indicate  a  gain  of  3%  or  a  loss  of 
3%  if  the  reports  were  reversed. 

The  agent  should  have  a.  maximum  limit  for  condition  figures*  An 
estimate  more  than  25 %  above  normal  should  be  reduced  if  not  rejected, 
especially  if  the  returns  are  limited.  While  a  condition  of  125^  may 
be  possible  for  a  single  field,  the  chances  for  high  condition  figures 
diminish  rapidly  as  the  limits  of  the  area  are  extended.  There  need 
not  be  such  great  hesitancy  to  accept  a  condition  or  yield  figure  far 
below  normal  because  the  frequency  for  the  minimum  extreme  is  much 
greater.  One  of  the  valuable  guides  for  editing  condition  figures  is 
the'  daily  weather  erport  from  one  or  more  stations  In  each  county. 

In  conclusion  will  state  that  it  is  not  best  to  edit  too  severely, 
and  that  it  should  be  limited  to  a  change  in  the  extreme  figures  such 
as  will  preserve  the  opinion  of  the  aid,  but  keep  it  within  reasonable 
limits.  Editing  should  be  uniform  from  month  to  month. 
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USE  OF  MACHINES.  COMPUTING  TABLES.  BTC. 

BY 

’ V.  F.  Callander. 


When  I  first  started  in  the  field  agent  work  the  tabulation  of  the 
schedules  at  the  beginning  of  every  month  was  almost  a  nightmare,  and 
I  found  myself  pretty  well  tired  out  by  the  time  I  had  the  report  com¬ 
pleted  each  month.  For  the  past  year  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  I  have  had  the  use  of  a  Dalton 
adding  machine.  In  order  to  use  the  adding  machine  effectively,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  list  the  schedules  from  field  aids  on  sheets  before 
making  the  additions.  While  the  listing  of  these  schedules  is  somewhat 
slow,  I  am  fully  repaid  for  the  trouble  since  I  have  the  records  of  the 
returns  from  each  county  in  permanent  form,  arranged  by  county.  In  the 
heaviest  months  I  have  found  that  by  the  use  of  the  adding  machine  400 
schedules  or  more  from  the  nine  districts  can  be  added  and  checked  in 
about  three  and  one-half  hours.  The  most  satisfactory  thing  about  the 
use  of  an  adding  machine  is  that  when  the  work  is  done  one  knows  that  it 
is  correct  if  the  figures  have  been  put  down  correctly,  and  the  work  of 
checking  is  easily  done. 
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About  eight  months  ago  I  started  the  use  of  the  slide  rule  in  making 
the  computations  of  averages,  that  is  for  dividing  the  sum  of  the  reports 
by  the  number  of  reports.  I  first  used  a  twenty-inch  slide  rule  which 
was  loaned  to  me  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  but  a  few  months  ago 
I  ran  across  a  small  circular  slide  male,  called  an  omnimetre,  sold  by 
Dugene  Dietzen  Company,  which  was  being  used  by  the  College  of  Agricultures 
and  found  that  after  practising  for  a  while  I  could  make  the  computations 
more  rapidly  with  it  than  with  the  regular  slide  rule.  The  Bureau  was 
kind  enough  to  purchase  one  of  these  rules  for  me  several  months  ago. 

It  can  be  read  correctly  to  three  places  and  the  fourth  place  can  be 
closely  approximated.  I  should  not  want  to  do  without  itc  The  tabu¬ 
lation  and  computation  of  reports  is  made  much  easier  by  the  foregoing 
devices . 
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By 

Verne  H.  Church. 


In  making  the  necessary  computations  in  connection  with  the  monthly 
crop  report,  I  have  found  it  expedient  to  utilize  a  multiplying  and  divid¬ 
ing  table.  The  one  which  I  prepared  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  ordinary  multiplication  table.  The  figures  were  type¬ 
written  on  white  tissue  paper  and  then  mounted  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet 
of  heavy  press  board  about  15  by  17  inches  in  size.  A  coat  of  shellac 
prevents  the  surface  from  being  easily  soiled  or  worn,  and  makes  the 
figures  stand  out  boldly  and  distinctly. 

The  numbers  across  the  top  of  the  table  begin  at  11  and  extend  to  56, 
and  those  on  the  left  hand  margin  extend  from  20  to  99.  The  top  numbers 
should  extend  as  high  as  the  maximum  number  of  reports  received  from  any 
district,  and  this  was  the  case  when  I  prepared  the  table.  The  number 
of  reports  later  increased,  and  if  I  were  to  compile  another  I  would 
have  the  numbers  extend  to  99  across  the  top  as  well  as  on  the  left-hand 
margin. 

In  multiplication,  the  product  of  any  one  of  the  top  numbers  and  any 
side  number  is  found  at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  line  through 
the  former  and  the  horizontal  line  through  the  latter.  Division  is  merely 
a  reversal  of  the  process.  By  means  of  this  table,  the  necessary  divi¬ 
sions  for  obtaining  district  averages  and  also  the  multiplications  per¬ 
formed  in  obtaining  weighted  averages  can  be  handled  rapidly  and  accur¬ 
ately. 

As  most  of  the  ordinary  calculations  deal  with  numbers  of  two  figares 
only,  no  mental  computations  are  necessary  in  using  the  table,  and  I 
would  estimate  that  it  saves  75  to  85^  of  the  time  req-uired  to  do  this 
work  by  the  ordinary  method.  There  quotients  consist  of  three  or  more 
figares,  either  whole  numbers  or  decimals,  the  table  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable,  but  the  percentage  of  time  saved  is  slightly  less  because  some 
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mental  calculations  must  be  used  in  connection  with  it. 

In  order  that  all  agents  may  be  provided  with  such  a  table  in  a 
more  convenient  form  and  size,  I  would  suggest  that  a  supply  be  printed 
and  distributed  throughout  the  Bureau. 


COMMEITTS. 


GENERAL  FORM 

January  25,  1917.  By 

J.  J.  Darg. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
the  Field  Agent  is  expected  to  supplement  such  reports  by  concise  written 
comments  or  explanatory  notes,  which  will  explain  and  justify  his  figures. 

Separate  comments  should  be  made  for  each  speculative  crop  reported 
upon,  and  for  any  other  that  is  considered  important  that  month  or  con¬ 
cerning  which,  conditions  are  unusual.  The  remaining  crops  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  commented  upon  by  groupes  under  their  appropriate  headings. 

Comments  on  speculative  crops  should  be  mailed  with  the  speculative 
crop  in  Special  A  envelope,  and  comments  for  other  than  speculative  crops 
should  accompany  the  nonspeculative  report  and  should  be  mailed  in  Special 
B  envelope. 

Suppose  an  agent  reports  the  condition  of  wheat  at  70  per  cent  of 
normal  and  sends  no  note  of  explanation  for  this  low  condition,  and  the 
Bureau  from  its  other  sources  of  information  gets  a  condition  of  80  and 
85,  while  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  generally  gives  more  weight  to  the 
figures  sent  in  by  its  agents  when  they  are  backed  ’up  by  proper  explan¬ 
atory  notes,  the  Board,  in  this  instance  has  no  other  alternative  but 
to  ignore  entirely  the  agent's  figures,  simply  because  he  has  omitted  to 
send  comments  on  this  crop;  this  will  show  the  importance  of  explanatory 
notes  accomnanving  each  crop. 

Comments  should  embrace  weather  conditions  whether  they  be  adverse 
or  seasonable  to  crops;  they  should  also  include  depredations  by  insects 
and  any  other  causes  that  effect  crops.  The  extent  of  detail  should  be 
complete  but  it  need  not  be  cumbersome,  all  that  is  required  is  a  brief, 
concise  statement  backing  up  his  figures  sent  to  the  Bureau  as  being  an 
honest  compilation  of  the  data  gathered  through  his  own  personal  obser¬ 
vation  and  invest igation  and  from  that  of  his  aids. 

The  term  average  crop,  meaning  less  than  a  full  crop  but  a  little 
better  than  the  real  average  is  sometimes  used  by  the  farmer  to  express 
his  views  of  his  crops,  but  of  late  years  the  farmer  has  come  to  know 
that  the  Bureau's  normal  crop  is  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  full  crop, 
there  is  practically  no  such  thing  as  an  average  crop  because  of  the 
effect  on  the  average  of  extremely  low  or  high  yields  in  exceptionable 
seasons. 
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The  normal  crop  or  standard  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
is  the  farmer's  "full”  crop  which  he  expects  to  harvest,  or  it  is  a  crop 
that  from  the  time  it  was  planted  to  the  time  it  was  harvested,  weather 
conditions  have  been  favorable  and  has  suffered  no  setback  from  insects 
or  other  injurious  causes. 

The  term  "usual"  crop  or  customary  crop  is  that  which  is  generally 
sown  or  planted  and  may  be  reckoned  by  taking  the  average  of  crops  for 
three  or  four  years  back;  this  usual  crop  is  a  good  means  of  comparison 
with  other  years. 

Local  color  —  I  take  this  to  mean  local  interest.  I  find  every¬ 
where  in  my  travel  that  the  local  interest  taken  in  the  reports  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  on  acreage  and  condition  is  one  hundred 
fold  more  at  the  present  time  than  it  was  from  five  to  ten  years  ago;  the 
farmer  has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  benefit  he  receives,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  from  the  Government  Reports  and  while  once  in  awhile  I  run 
across  a  man  who  is  a  chronic  kicker,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  majority  of  farmers  and  other  business  men  consider  it  to  be  to 
their  advantage  to  co-operate  'with  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  and  make  the 
report  what  it  is,  an  honest  representation  of  acreage  and  production  of 
every  crop  reported  upon. 


January  25,  1917. 


ARTICLES  FOK  PUBLICATION, 
By 

E.  C.  Paxton. 


Without  any  introductory  remarks,  whatever,  I  wish  to  say  at  the  out¬ 
set,  that  my  talk  on  the  subject  of  "Articles  for  Publication"  will  cover 
but  two  phases:  first,  the  purpose  of  such  articles:  second,  the  character 
of  such  articles. 


The  primary  purpose  of  such  an  article  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  en¬ 
liven  the  statistics  published  in  the  crop  report.  As  my  good  friend, 

Mr.  Alciatore,  of  Reno  Weather  Bureau  Station  stated  to  Dr.  Jones  and  my¬ 
self  last  March,  "The  crop  report  neads  to  be  made  more  'human'."  Whether 
Mr.  Alciatore  used  the  proper  word  or  not  is  beside  the  question.  The 
picture  he  called  up  in  imagination  was  that  of  the  crop  report  being  a 
sort  of  mathematical  steam  roller  that  crushed  the  average  man’s  mental 
faculties  without  his  realizing  just  how  or  why  the  thing  was  accomplished. 
What  the  average  man  read  the  crop  report  for  'was  a  feast  of  news  -  what 
he  actually  found  was  a  mathematical  "Irish  stew"  that  his  brain  did  not 
digest,  let  alone  assimilate.  As  a  reporter  on  a  Salt  Lake  Daily  put  it 
to  me,  "Mere  statistics,  to  the  average  reader,  does  not  constitute  news, 
but,  statistics  with  an  accompaning  interpretative  analysis,  giving  cause 
and  effect,  is  vital  news  of  the  first  magnitude."  The  newspaper  reader 
is  either  hurried  or  lazy.  He  may  be  able  to  deduce  cause  and  effect  from 
a  statistical  table,  but  be  either  does  net  or  will  not.  He  wants  it  done 
for  him.  He  wants  neither  the  whole  milk  or  the  milk  ticket  -  what  he 
wants  is  the  cream  already  skimmed  and  pre-digestea.  To  tabulate  it  for 
him  that  Utah  will  this  year  produce  three  million  bushels  of  potatoes 
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means  nothing.  To  accompany  the  statistic  with  the  statement  that  this  is 
a  million  bushels  more  than  last  year's  cron  on  a  smaller  acreage  and  that 
the  increased  yield  is  due  to  care  in  selection  of  seed,  to  crop  rotation, 
and  to  better  practice  in  irrigation,  and  he  wakes  up  and  takes  notice, 

A  tabular  statement  that  alfalfa  on  June  1st  promises  to  yield  sixty  per 
cent  of  a  normal  crop  may  induce  attention,  but  his  attention  is  held 
and  his  interest  arroused  when  he  reads  about  the  ravages  of  frost  and 
weevil.  Statistics  must  be  made  to  wriggle  with  life  or  else  seek  re¬ 
pose  in  the  cold  sarcophagus  of  oblivion. 

Secondly:  the  purpose  of  the  articles  for  publication  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  items  not  mentioned  in  the  brief  crop  report.  For  illustration: 
brief  mention  of  the  condition  of  the  Summer  or  Winter  range  and  of 
live  stock  on  the  range;  the  extent  of  frost  damage  to  truck,  canning 
or  fruit  crops  at  a  time  prior  to  our  regular  reports  on  those  subjects; 
the  prospective  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes;  etc.  Such  items 
are  as  varied  as  the  season,  and  many  will  suggest  themselves  to  your 
mind.  They  need  no  further  elaboration. 

Thirdly:  the  purpose  of  the  articles  for  publication  is  to  add  lo¬ 
cal  color.  The  average  condition  of  hay  for  the  State  may  be  only  eighty 
per  cent,  but  in  one  section  it  may  be  exceptionally  good,  and  in  another 
very  poor  for  specified  reasons.  Serious  local  damage  may  have  been 
caused  by  flood  due  to  the  breaking  of  an  irrigation  dam  at  Hatch  Wash. 
Grasshoppers  menace  the  alfalfa  crop  at  La  Junta.  Rust  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  wheat  fields  in  Blank  County  because  of  excessive 
rains.  Hessian  Fly  or  chinch  bugs  are  numerous  in  Cowley  County.  There 
is  always  a  wide  field  for  comment  along  this  line.  The  prime  consid¬ 
eration  is  in  choosing  only  those  items  that  are  really  worth  while. 

Caution  is  necessary  against  over-doing  it.  A  happy  choice  of  such 
news  will,  I  believe,  cause  the  crop  report  to  he  more  universally  read. 

It  also  enhances  the  impression  that  the  Field  Agent  is  alive  to  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions  in  every  corner  of  his  State. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  fourth  and  last  purpose  I  had  in  mind. 

That  is,  that  the  signed  article  for  publication  becomes  a  means  whereby 
both  the  Bureau  and  the  Field  Agent  may  be  favorably  advertised  as  the 
best  authority  in  the  State  on  agricultural  date,  and  development.  The 
Field  Agent  becomes  a  sort  of  Press  Agent  for  himself  and  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates.  It  is  a  real  test  of  the  Agent’s  metal  and  will  show 
up  just  how  much  is  pure  gold  and  how  much  is  alloy.  In  his  article 
he  must  use  discretion,  to  guard  against  back  fire  and  worst  of  all 
ridicule.  Ho  statement  should  be  made  that  is  not  capable  of  unassail¬ 
able  defence.  Truth  should  be  his  sword  and  accuracy  his  shield.  In 
writing  for  publication  the  Agent  should  always  feel  that  the  reputation, 
even  the  very  life,  both  of  himself  and  the  Bureau  is  going  into  the 
balance.  It  is  hard  for  the  Bureau  and  harder  for  the  Field  Agent  to 
live  down  a  mi3-statement  that  brings  disrepute  or  ridicule. 

Enough  for  the  purpose  -  I  come  now  to  the  character  of  the  article. 

I  have  already  touched  on  this  subject  incidentally,  but  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  notice  now,  for  emphasis,  three  characteristics  of  composition 
that  seem  to  me  very  essential.  These  are,  INTEREST,  BREVITY  and  ACCURACY. 
I  name  them  An  this  order  from  the  readers  stand  point.  From  the  Bureau’s 
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stand  point,  they  should,  perhaps,  he  named  in  reverse  order.  First, 
the  article  should  attract  and  hold  attention  through  interest.  As  to 
what  is  interesting  to  the  reader,  most  any  good  Rhetoric  will  guide  you. 
I  mention  three  things  that  are  always  interesting  -  the  unusual  or 
strange  -  that  which  is  striking  because  of  magnitude  -  and  that  which 
brings  home  the  personal  touch,  or  appeals  to  self  interest.  Again, 
brevity  is  essential  both  because  you  are  writing  for  a  hurried  or  lazy 
reader  and  because  the  space  the  newspaper  will  accord  you  is  very 
limited.  Lastly,  accuracy  is  essential  because  on  your  statements  hang 
the  good  reputation  of  the  Bureau  and  yourself. 

I  will  not  take  further  time  -  I  have  tried  to  be  suggestive  rather 
than  encyclopedic.  In  conclusion  I  only  wish  to  add  that  all  my  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  to  writing  (I  emphasize  writing)  for  publication.  Rarely 
If  ever  do  I  think  the  Agent  should  allow  himself  to  be  interviewed 
orally  for  publication.  A  news  paper  reporter  claims  to  love  the  truth, 
but  I  affirm  that  he  never  loves  it  naked  -  he  wants  to  dress  it  up.  If 
my  turth  needs  a  gown  to  enhance  its  charms  I  prefer  to  be  the  dress¬ 
maker.  A  verbal  interview  always  has  the  menace  of  mis -quotation  malin¬ 
gering  in  the  middle  distance  for  future  misfortune. 
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No .6 8.  METHODS  OP  ASCERTAINING  NUMBERS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

Jan.  25,  1917.  By 


E.  C.  Paxton. 


Because  of  the  close  relation  existing  between  numbers  of  live 
stock,  meat  supply,  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  question  of  numbers  of 
livestock  seems  to  come  in  for  headlines  oftener  than  any  other  subject 
among  our  reports,  unless  it  be  wheat.  The  difficulties  of  livestock 
estimates  seem  also  to  keep  pace  with  their  importance.  The  obstacles  to 
overcome  are  enhanced  above  those  encountered  in  other  estimates  for  many 
reasons.  Livestock  is  always  subject  to  a  direct  tax  in  the  state  and 
we  have  a  bias  entering  in  that  is  not  applicable  to  grain  crops.  In  our 
inter-mountain  region  we  have  also  to  deal  with  migration  and  feeding  in 
transit,  and  with  clean-ups  and  shifts  incidental  to  shortage  in  production 
of  forage.  As  all  these  difficulties  are  to  be  dealt  with  later  this 
afternoon  I  will  not  treat  of  them  here. 

I  have  in  the  course  of  three  years T  study  arrived  at  a  few 
conclusions  as  to  what  methods  of  ascertaining  numbers  of  livestock  apply 
best  in  my  own  states.  I  have  and  shall  continue  to  use  average  estimates 
of  increase  or  decrease  in  numbers  as  my  basis  of  revision  each  year.  All 
other  methods  of  ascertaining  numbers  are  used  as  a  check  on  this  method. 

The  first  essential  in  the  percentage  method  is,  however,  the  reliability 
of  and  the  Agent's  confidence  in  the  previous  estimates  or  the  base  from 
which  he  workso  Where  reliable  checks  have  convinced  me  that  the  census 
basis  and  estimates  of  former  years  are  at  fault,  I  have  marshalled  my 
evidence  and  bombarded  the  Crop  Board  with  my  utmost  eloquence  to  bring 
about  what  I  considered  a  fair  revision.  Confidence  In  the  base  being 
once  established,  simplicity  of  procedure  results,  but  necessity  for  con¬ 
tinued  checks  remains. 

Before  I  go  into  the  subject  of  checks,  what  they  are,  and  how  they 
work,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  have  found  it  very  helpful  to  maintain  a 
special  list  of  aids  on  livestock,  whom  I  address  only  in  April  and  January. 

They  are  men  only  incidentally  interested  in  crops  other  than  livestock,  and 
would  not  report  at  other  times  of  the  year.  I  am  continually  adding  to  this 
list  and  all  the  year  round  I  seek  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  such 
aids.  The  Semi-annual  Conference  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Utah  and  National  Woolgrowers  have  afforded  me  a  harvest  time 
for  reaping  such  friendships  and  gleaning  stray  bits  of  information.  Similar 
opportunities  must  certainly  be  afforded  In  almost  every  state.  I  suggest 
that  it  might  be  well  worth  while  for  Field  Agents  in  the  ’Western  section,  es¬ 
pecially  those  close  by,  to  attend  a  National  Woolgrowers '  Convention  in  Salt 
Lake  for  the  purpose  of  widening  their  acquaintance  among  stock  men  and  for  the 
educational  features  also. 

One  of  the  first  checks  that  I  discovered  and  used  was  that  of 
determining  sheep  numbers  from  wool  production.  I  figured  that  all  our 
Western  wool  had  to  go  to  market  in  car  lots  and  that  total  wool  shipments  in 
any  state  ought  to  approximate  total  production  of  wool.  Total  production 
of  wool  divided  by  weight  per  fleece  then  ought  to  give  the  number  of  sheep 
shorn.  This  would,  of  course,  be  spring  numbers  and  not  January  first  numbers. 
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In  my  states,  where  winter  feeding  of  lambs  is  almost  negligible,  these 
numbers  closely  correspond.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  considerable 
difference  in  some  states  -  Colorado  for  Instance.  But  even  in  such  case 
the  shipments  of  sheep  to  market  between  January  and  shearing  could  be 
added  as  a  later  check.  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from 
the  railroads  the  shipments  of  wool*  The  shipments  of  sheep  are  harder 
to  get,  but  the  obstacles  are  not  at  all  insurmountable.  I  believe  that 
any  Field  Agent  who  has  not  used  this  check  on  sheep  will  find  it  very 
practical  and  advantageous. 

The  use  of  the  wool  check  for  sheep  aroused  my  Imagination  and 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  total  shipments  of  each  class  of  live 
stocky  then  of .  determining  what  per  cent  of  his  flock  or  herd  the  3tock 
man  disposed  of  each  year  on  an  average.  From  this,  to  establish  a  multi¬ 
plication  figure,  which  applied  to  the  shipments  would  produce  the  total 
number  of  stock  horses  or  cattle  or  sheep  in  the  state.  I  tried  this 
scheme  out  first  in  Nevada  in  1914  and  met  with  failure,  altho  the  study 
put  upon  the  subject  was  fruitful.  I  neglected  the  first  year  to  get 
the  point  of  origin  and  destination  for  the  live  stock  shipments,  and  hence 
was  unable  to  segregate  the  interstate  shipments  from  the  intrastate 
shipments,  which  is  very  essential,  because  stock  are  so  frequently  trans¬ 
ported  from  one  range  to  another  by  rail.  The  plan  has  never  yet  brought 
me  any  really  practical  results,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  never  will 
be  of  much  U3e  to  me  except  for  other  cattle.  After  much  inquiry  I  de¬ 
termined  upon  4.9  as  the  proper  multiplication  figure  for  range  cattle  in 
my  district.  This  figure  is  the  result  of  several  hundred  competent  esti¬ 
mates  obtained  from  cattle  men  in  Utah  and  Nevada. 

Another  check  that  I  find  particularly  useful  in  Utah  is  the  raiige 
permits.  Where  so  much  of  the  range  is  in  forest  reserves  as  in  the  Western 
states,  most  of  the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  must  have  range  privilege 
during  the  summer.  This  check  ought  to  be  of  much  benefit  in  all  of  the 
mountain  states. 


At  times  special  checks  offer  themselves.  One  such  that  I  have 
found  in  recent  years  in  Utah  is  on  sheep.  Here  the  State  Sheep  Commission 
one  spring,  in  the  course  of  inspection,  counted  all  the  sheep  through  the 
shearing  pens.  Such  a  check  is  very  enlightening  and  invaluable  to  the 
Field  Agent,  because  reliable.  I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  such  a  check. 


I  this  fall  adopted  a  device  similar  to  the  use  of  check  field  in 
grain  estimates,  that  I  am  hopeful  will  prove  useful.  Along  a  certain 
stretch  of  railroad  between  two  towns  as  I  ride  through,  I  try  to  count 
all  the  cattle  on  one  side  of  the  track  going  one  direction  and  on  the 
other  side  going  the  other  way.  The  count  is  to  be  made  each  year  about 
the  same  time  between  the  same  points,  and  record  kept.  As  soon  as  I 
have  two  counts  for  comparison,  it  will  furnish  a  check  directly  on  the 


per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease.  It  will,  of  course,  have  its  limitations 
and  will  have  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  other  information.  Difficulty 
in  counting  results  when  the  train  goes  too  fast  or  the  cattle  are  too  numer¬ 
ous.  Where  the  cattle  are  bunched,  I  have  had  to  estimate  numbers  in  an 
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individual  field.  I  have  chosen  my  check  area  along  a  road  where  the 
train  always  runs  slowly.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  rail  service  in  my 
district,  I  practically  always  find  it  necessary  to  double  back  over  my 
route.  In  many  states  this  would  not  seem  desirable, 

I  would  prefer  that  the  remainder  of  the  time  alloted  to  me 
should  be  taken  up  in  a  discussion  of  the  checks  and  methods  I  have  suggested 
and  in  the  presentation  of  methods  used  by  other  Field  Agents, 
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CAUSES  OF  UNDERSTATEMENT . 

By 

P.  H.  Kirk. 


While  it  is  in  nearly  all  cases  found  that  reporters  underestimate 
live  stock,  the  reasons  why  this  is  done  is  not  so  apparent.  However, 
there  are  several  reasons  which  I  think  cause  the  reporter  to  underestimate. 
Heavy  marketing  of  live  stock  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  depletion  of 
stock,  but  rather  that  there  have  been  a  good  surplus  back  on  farms. 

Again,  live  stock  may,  on  account  of  weather  or  crops,  be  marketed  earl¬ 
ier  or  in  a  few  months  instead  of  during  a  whole  year.  Buyers  of  certain 
classes  of  live  stock,  such  as  war  horses,  may  have  estimate  on  that 
particular  class  of  stock,  and  think  because  there  have  been  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  on  the  class  of  stock  he  has  been  buying  that  all  classes  are  short, 
whereas  other  classes  may  be  increasing,  or  have  ho  particular  sale. 

Again,  farmers  I  think  are  not  yet  fully  convinced  that  the  estimates 
they  send  in  may  in  some  mysterious  manner  find  their  way  into  assessors 
hands,  and,  therefore,  are  just  the  least  bit  inclined  to  send  in  low 
reports.  Again,  the  final  and  most  important  reason  is  that  so  few  people 
really  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  actual  conditions  to  give  an  accur¬ 
ate  report.  Live  stock  reports  should  be  given  special  attention  and  con¬ 
sideration  by  all  field  men. 


January  25,  1917, 

SOURCES  OP  INPORI IATI0N  WHICH  ARE  OF  GREATEST 
ASSISTANCE  IN  OBTAINING  RELIABLE  DATA 
FOR  ESTIMATING  NUMBERS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

By 

F.  S.  Pinney. 


The  following  are  classes  or  sources,  which  in  my  territory,  prove 
very  satisfactory  as  mediums  through  which  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
live  stock  situation.  Live  stock  commission  men  situated  at  the  leading 
markets  tributary  to  my  territory;  live  stock  agents  representing  railroad 
companies,  some  of  whom  are  located  at  the  leading  live  stock  markets, 
others  at  Division  points,  or  at  the  General  Headquarters  of  their  road; 
Division  Superintendents  of  Railroads;  Division  Freight  Agents;  Local 
Freight  Agents  at  competitive  points;  Elevator  men  in  stock  feeding  terr¬ 
itories;  Veterinary  Surgeons,  both  local  and  State;  County  Assessors  and 
Township,  if  possible;  Bankers,  especially  Bank  Cashiers  in  small  towns, 
located  in  heavy  live  stock  feeding  territories,  and  live  stock  Auction¬ 
eers.  Agricultural  implement  men,  especially  salesmen,  seem  to  be  in  a 
pretty  good  position  to  perceive  any  change  in  the  live  stock  situation, 
as  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  any  important  or  prominent  change  in  the 
class  of  farming  from  Live  Stock  Farming  to  Grain  Farming,  would  certainly 
be  recognized  by  them,  as  in  the  event  of  any  material  change  their  sales 
would  certainly  be  affected. 
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I  believe  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  constant  inquiry  relating 
to  live  stock  conditj.ons  while  traveling  throughout  the  entire  year.  Close 
attention  to  this  phase  of  our  work  will  not  only  eventually  prove  inter¬ 
esting  as  well  as  beneficial,  but  will  sooner  or  later  develop  or  advance 
you  into  that  state  of  medium,  which  will  prove  more  or  le>ss  phenomenal  in 
its  response  to  important  changes.  In  other  words,  I  believe  it  possible 
for  a  Field  Agent,  if  not  burdened  with  too  many  subjects  for  investigation, 
to  become  finally  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  territory,  that  he  will 
almost  intuitively  recognize,  or  become,  during  his  travels,  sensitive  to 
important  changes  in  the  live  stock  situation. 

I  believe  a  field  man  can,  with  confidence,  place  considerable  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  opinion  of  reliable  Veterinary  Surgeons,  as  they  are  not  only 
familiar  with  diseases  affecting  numbers,  but  are  prone  to  recognize  and 
remember  climatic  conditions,  more  or  less  fatal  to  stock  through  exposure. 

The  study  of  prices  of  live  stock  for  the  year  or  two  preceding  the 
date  for  which  the  estimate  of  numbers  is  made,  especially  if  any  class  or 
classes  of  live  stock  were  inconsistently  low  in  comparison  with  feed  val¬ 
ues,  would  be  a  source  which  should  bear  some  investigation,  as  9uch  market 
conditions  tend  to  affect  stock  raising,  at  least  temporarily. 

When  labor  is  well  employed  throughout  the  country  much  more  meat  is 
consumed  at  large  centers  and  the  demand  for  meat  under  such  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  being  steady,  the  tendency  to  raise  more  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  is 
often  increased  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  estimates  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  indicate. 

This  phase  requires  close  study.  Also,  during  times  of  unemployment 
the  tendency  to  go  out  of  stock  raising  is  more  or  less  indicated,  but  the 
tendency  to  decrease  under  such  unfavorable  conditions  is  not  to  such  a 
degree,  in  my  opinion,  as  is  the  tendency  to  increase  under  growing  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 

There  are  now  in  Iowa  approximately  twenty-two  county  agents,  most  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  elaborate  upon  the  qualifications  of  these  men.  Most  of  the 
county  agents  whom  I  know  are  furnished  with  automobiles  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  their  county  and  in  time  are  enabled  to  meet  a  large  majority 
of  the  farmers.  They  become  exceptionally  well  informed  as  to  crop  and  live 
stock  conditions  in  their  counties  and  any  information  obtained  from  this 
source  can  be  relied  upon. 

In  most  communities  any  Banker  can  put  you  in  touch  with  one  or  more 
cattle  buyers  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  quite  a  number  of  such  men 
well  distributed  throughout  each  district  will  afford  valuable  information 
in  reflecting  the  trend  of  live  stock  members. 
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.MIGRATORY  STOCK, 
By 

F.  L.  KENT. 


Summer  grazing  of  stock  within  the  National  Forest  Reserves  and  on 
other  public  lands  is  a  very  important  phase  of  live  stock  management  in 
most  of  the  states ’west  of  the  Mississippi  River® 

The  National  Forest  Act  was  passed  in  1891,  and  its  administration 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  until  1905,  at  which  time  it 
was  turned  over  to t  he  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  that  in  1905  there  were  692*000  cattle  and  horses,  and 
1,514,000  sheep  and  goats,  on  about  85,000,000  acres*  Ten  years  later,  in 
1915,  there  were  grazed  under  pay  permits,  1,724,000  cattle  and  horses, 
and  7,300,000  sheep  and  goats.  This  increase  in  numbers  is  due  in  part  to 
increase  in  the  Forest  area,  but  the  Secretary  states  that,  "the  number 
of  animals  now  sustained  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  Forests,  is  50 
per  cent  greater  than  it  was  10  years  ago."  Forestry  officials  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  grazing  efficiency  of  the  Forests  may  be  further  increased 
to  the  extent  of  15  to  25  per  cento  The  total  area  now  included  in  Nation¬ 
al  Forests  is  approximately  150,000,000  acres,  on  about  two  thirds  of 
which  there  Is  more  or  less  grazing.  There  are  also  about  300,000,000 
acres  in  public  grazing  lands  outside  the  forests. 

In  1911  Congress  passed  the  Weeks  Forestry  Law,  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains,  and  elsewhere 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Forest  Reserves,  primarily  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  regulating  tne  flow  of  the  larger  streams,  and  to  be  administered 
along  the  same  general  lines  as  the  western  Reserves.  Under  this  act  there 
have  already  been  approved  for  purchase  about  1,500,000  acres  at  an  average 
price  per  acre  of  $5.22. 

Utah  leads  in  the  number  of  grazing  permits  issued,  8,272,  which  is 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  for  the  whole  country,  30,610. 

But  Idaho  leads  in  the  number  of  head  of  stock  provided  for,  with  only 
2,676  permittees,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  in  Utah.  The  Idaho 
Forest  Reserve  stock  exceeds  that  of  Utah  by  about  25  per  cent. 

In  estimating  range  carrying  capacity  for  stock  it  is  assumed  that  the 
requirements  of  cattle  and  horses  are  equal  per  head,  also  sheep  and  goats. 
But,  one  cow  is  allowed  as  much  as  four  sheep. 

In  the  two  states  just  considered,  Utah  and  Idaho,  the  Forest  Reserve 
stock  represents  for  Utah  36  per  cent  and  for  Idaho,  34  per  cent  of  the 
total  estimated  number  in  each  of  these  states.  For  the  entire  Mountain 
division,  which  is  estimated  to  contain  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
live  stock  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  sw'ine,  the  percentage 
grazed  on  Forest  Reserves  is  21  per  cent.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  division 
the  percentage  of  Reserve  grazed  stock  is  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  that  division. 
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In  the  Unitod  States  as.  a  whole,  the  percentage  of  stock  grazed  in  Forest  ^ 

Reserves  is  about  3*3  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  Forest  Reserve  stock  remains  on  the  range 
during  the  winter,  hence  must  be  moved  twice  yearly  between  winter  quarters 
and  the  public  range.  Some  of  the  sheep  men  in  the  state  of  Oregon  report 
driving  their  stock  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  which  is  probably  near 
the  maximum  drive  for  sheep.  Where  feasible,  sheep  are  frequently  shipped 
part  of  the  distance  they  must  be  moved,  and  when  shipped,  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles  is  often  traveled.  Forestry  officials  state  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  1916,  about  600  carloads  of  sheep  in  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  about  100  carloads  in  Oregon  were  moved  by  rail  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  home  range  to  the  National  Forest  range. 

Sheep  are  usually  allowed  to  enter  the  Reserves  about  July  1st,  and 
they  remain  about  four  months.  Cattle  and  horses  are  permitted  to  go  in 
about  May  1st  on  the  average 0  and  usually  remain  in  about  six  months. 

Forestry  officials  estimate  that  there  is  a  mortality  of  about  one  per 
cent  with  the  stock  while  within  the  reserves.  This  loss  is  mainly  due 
to  attacks  of  predatory  animals,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  death  from  eat¬ 
ing  poisonous  plants.  There  is  also  some  loss  in  driving  to  and  from  the 
Reserves,  particularly  in  the  case  of  sheep.  Feed  is  usually  short  in  the 
territory  traveled,  and  the  loss  in  condition  on  some  of  the  long  drives 
is  a  very  considerable  item. 

S 

The  public  grazing  lands  outside  of  the  Forest  Reserves  are  about 
double  the  area  of  the  Reserves,  and  for  an  equal  area  probably  have  on 
the  average,  about  double  the  stock  carrying  capacity  of  the  Reserve  lands, 
or,  in  the  aggregate,  about  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  Reserves.  Pri¬ 
vately  owned  ranges  to  which  stock  are  moved  for  summer  feeding,  probably 
have  a  capacity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Reserves.  The  Reserves, 
therefore,  may  be  conservatively  estimated  as  carrying  about  one-sixth  of 
the  migratory  stock  of  the  entire  country.  We  have  determined  that  the 
Forest  Reserve  grazed  stock  amounts  to  about  3.8  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
therefore  it  seems  probable  that  not  less  than  22.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
live  stock  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  swine,  is  grazed  elsewhere 
than  on  the  home  range  for  a  part  of  each  year,  and  therefore  may  be  called 
"migratory  stock". 
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FEEDERS. 

By 

W.  W.  Putnam. 


The  history  of  the  extensive  feeder  business  is  la  rgely  that  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  especially  as  it  concerns  one  of  the  three  import¬ 
ant  branches  of  the  live  stock  business,  that  of  the  sheep  business.  Of 
the  three  classes  of  live  stock,  hogs  are  more  largely  finished  upon  the 
farm  and  in  the  states  in  which  they  are  grown,  while  cattle  and  sheep 
have  been  subject  to  great  changes  in  location,  being  shipped  from  state 
to  state  to  fill  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  to  prepare  them  for  the 
killers. 


I 
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Speaking  particularly  of  Colorado,  the  state  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  cattle  that  are  fed  in  the  state  are  of  comparatively  small 
numbers  and  make  very  little  difference  in  the  estimates  of  the  number  of 
cattle  within  the  state  on  -January  first.  On  the  other  hand,  this  class 
of  stock  is  important  in  the  corn  crop  states  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  and  to  be  spoken  of  more  fully  by  others.  Sheep  are  fed 
in  large  numbers  in  our  state,  varying  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and 
this  tends  to  complicate  the  matter  of  arriving  at  proper  figures. 

In  the  central  and  south  central  states  the  lamb  crop  is  largely 
fed  and  marketed  long  before  the  time  of  our  enumeration,  while  in  Col¬ 
orado  and  other  adjacent  western  states  the  sheep  are  handled  in  large 
herds  upon  ranges.  The  lambs  are  born  later  in  the  season  usually  April 
and  May,  and  are  ready  for  the  market  as  killers  or  feeders  about  the 
first  of  October,  their  condition  depending  upon  the  range  upon  which 
they  have  been  held,  whether  upon  the  plains  under  short  grass  and  un¬ 
comfortable  heat  conditions  or  ranged  in  the  mountains  where  the  feed  is 
more  succulent  and  the  temperatures  mere  congenial* 

Gradually  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  marketing  of  these  lambs 
from  year  to  year  depending  upon  their  condition,  price  and  demand.  In  ) 

later  years  if  the  season  has  been  favorable  quite  a  large  per  cent  goes 
directly  from  the  ranges  to  the  primary  markets  x'or  slaughter.  The  per 
cent  of  those  that  are  marketed  in  this  way  varies  greatly.  Last  year 
it  was  estimated  that  about  60  per  cent  from  Colorado  were  fed  in  feed 
lots  and  only  about  40  per  cent  went  directly  to  market  while  this  year 
the  conditions  in  Colorado  were  such  that  nearly  ninety  per  went  as  kill¬ 
ers  and  only  about  10  per  cent  went  into  the  feed  lots.  The  total  number 
of  sheep  and  lambs,  more  particularly  lambs,  required  for  the  feed  lots 
in  our  state  varies  from  year  to  year,  only  as  the  amount  of  available 
feed  varies.  Consequently  in  a  year  like  this  the  supply  of  lambs  for 
the  feed  lots  has  been  drawn  very  largely  from  the  adjoining  states.  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming  and  Utah  with  a  few  from  Arizona,  Idaho  and  Montana,  so 
in  the  enumeration  of  our  sheep  population  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  stock  in  two  classes,  those  that  are  termed  stock  sheep  and 
are  held  primarily  upon  the  ranges  as  breeding  stock  and  those  that  are 
in  the  feed  lots  on  January  first.  The  census  of  1910  apparently  included 
part  of  the  feeder  stock.  Since  1910  our  stock  sheep  have  steadily  de¬ 
creased  until  the  past  year,  due  to  great  changes  in  range  conditions 
caused  by  development  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  as  dry  farming 
territory.  Probably  3eventy-five  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  that  portion 
of  the  state  have  been  sent  to  slaughter  or  transferred  to  some  other 
ranges.  A  small  per  cent  of  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  western 
part  of  our  state  on  the  ranges  that  have  hitherto  been  largely  occupied  ^ 

by  cattle*  Estimates  of  the  number  of  stock  sheep  is  derived  from  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  amount  of  wool  shorn,  the  number  of  lambs  sent  to  market 
and  the  trend  as  shown  by  the  assessors'  figures,  commission  men  and  re¬ 
gular  reporters.  The  assessors  in  most  counties  show  the  different  classes 
of  sheep  such  as  those  that  are  termed  range  sheep  and  those  that  were  in 
the  feed  lots. 
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This  year  we  have  approximately  1,250,000  sheep  and  lamhs  mostly 
lambs  on  feed  in  our  state.  They  are  fed  in  three  well  defined  districts. 
In  two  of  these  districts  there  is  an  abundance  of  alfalfa  that  has  to 
be  marketed  in  this  way.  This  feed  is  supplemented  largely  with  corn 
shipped  in  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  A' third  district  is  what  we  call  our 
San  Luis  Valley  district  where  the  principal  feeds  are  peas,  both  the 
grain  and  the  straw,  supplemented  with  the  barley. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  which  I  have  found  readily 
available  are  through  the  most  extensive  and  reliable  commission  men, 
one  firm  handed  over  1200,000,  and  the  live  stock  agents  of  the  various 
Railroad  Companies.  The  Railroad  Companies  make  a  careful  canvass  of 
the  number  of  cars  shipped  into  their  various  territories  thus  giving  a 
reasonably  close  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  on  feed.  They  also 
give  us  close  estimates  upon  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  moved.  Y7q 
also  make  an  effort  to  check  our  sheep  figures  with  the  wool  crop,  as 
shown  by  the  wool  buyers  and  the  railroad  shipments. 
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SUPPLY  OF  MEAT  ANIMALS. 

By 

George  K.  Holmes. 


This  country  of  ours  produces  one-third  of  the  meat  produced  in  this 
wide  world,  leaving  out  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindus,  and  they  are 
small  meat  consumers.  We  are  the  most  voracious  meat  eaters  among  human 
beings,  except  possibly  the  Argentines,  the  Australians,  and  New  Zealand¬ 
ers.  One-third  of  the  nutrients  that  we  take  into  our  bodies  are  meat 
and  the  products  of  meat^  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  the  entire  cereal 
nutrients,  and  is  also  equal  to  the  total  of  the  dairy  and  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts,  of  the  sugar,  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  of  the  minor  foodd. 

And  yet,  we  have  always  had  a  surplus,  a  national  surplus,  of  meat  and 
its  products. 

Meat  exports  have  been  wonderfully  large  for  many  years,  for  the 
reason  that  our  pdocution  of  meat  has  been  unparalleled  by  other  nations, 
and  we  have  had  a  surplus  for  sale,  notwithstanding  our  enormous  national 
consumption.  About  100,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  were 
exported  in  1850,  and  from  that  year  the  quantity  increased  to~l-§-  billion 
pounds  in  1879,  to  lx  billion  pounds  in  1890,  and  to  about  2  l/3  billion 
pounds  in  1898,  and  this  was  high-water  mark.  From  that  year  there  was  * 

a  rapid  decline  to  a  little  over  1  billion  pounds  in  1913,  and  then  follow¬ 
ed  the  European  war,  some  increase  in  our  beef  production,  and  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  our  pork  production,  so  that  in  1914  the  exports  jumped 
to  more  than  1%-  billion  pounds,  and  in  1915  to  almost  2  billion  pounds,  an 
amount  that  has  been  exceeded  in  only  five  years. 

The  importance  of  edible  fats  and  oils  of  beef  and  pork  in  our  exports 

has  long  been  relatively  enormous.  This  class  of  exported  meat  food  pro¬ 

ducts  constitutes  nearly  one-half  and  sometimes  more  than  one-half  of  our 
exports  of  meat  and  its  food  products. 

The  declining  fraction  of  beef  and  its  food  products  in  the  total  meat 
exports  from  the  United  States  is  prominent  down  to  1913.  From  31  per  cent 
of  the  total  meat  exports  in  the  ten  years  1894-1903,  the  beef  fraction  de¬ 
clined  to  only  14  per  cent  in  1913;  but  Europe's  war  demand  at  any  price 
raised  the  beef  fraction  to  26  per  cent  in  1914,  followed  by  23  per  cent 
in  1915. 

Of  the  total  meat  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  pork  declined 
from  69  per  cent  in  the  ten  years  1894-1903,  to  67  per  cent  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  years,  but  subsequently  increased  year  by  year  to  as  much  as  83 
per  cent  in  1913,  followed  by  a  drop  under  war  conditions  to  72  per  cent 

in  1914,  but  with  some  recovery  to  75  per  cent  in  1915.  Mutton  has  always  | 

had  an  insignificant  place  in  our  meat  exports.  Bear  in  mind  the  strength 
of  pork  and  its  products  in  our  exported  surplus. 

Previous  to  1913  the  highest  amount  of  meat  and  meat  products  imported 
by  this  country  in  one  year  was  hardly  more  than  20,000,000  pounds,  or 


t 
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hardly  enough  for  a  national  luncheon.  Our  meat  consumption  in  one  day 
is  50,000,000  pounds „  The  law  of  1913  admitted  meat  to  this  country  with-  * 

out  payment  of  duty,  and  the  imports  in  that  year  jumped  to  over  20Qtw>QO,OGO 
pounds;  in  1914,  they  reached  239,000,000  pounds,  but  in  1915  the  quantity 
fell  to  less  than  100,000,000  pounds,  because  in  the  meantime  our  meat 
production  had  increased  and  also  because  Europe  paid  high  prices  for 
South  American  and  Australian  meat,  and  also  largely  controlled  its  move¬ 
ment  . 


So  you  observe  that  notwithstanding  free  trade  in  meat,  our  imports 
have  failed  to  reach  a  figure  higher  than  239,000,000  pounds,  or  a  nation¬ 
al  ration  for  less  than  five  days.  At  the  same  time  don't  forget  that  we 
were  exporting  1-g-  billion  pounds  in  1914  and  2  billion  pounds  in  the 
following  year,  or  an  amount  in  the  latter  year  sufficient  t*  feed  the 
United  States  for  forty  days.  Our  meat  exports  were  to  our  meat  imports 
as  the  national  ration  for  forty  days  i3  to  that  for  five  days,  or  as 
8  to  1. 

However,  this  country  did  reach  a  point  in  1913  when  the  production 
of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  was  174,000,000  pounds  below  our  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  deficiency  was  14,000,000  pounds  in  1914;  and  on  account 
of  the  deficiency  in  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  in  1913  there  was  a 
national  deficiency  in  the  total  of  all  beef  and  its  products  in  that 
year  by  34,000,000  pounds.  That  is  to  say,  we  consumed  more  beef  than  we 
produced  in  1913  by  that  amount.  Beef  has  rebounded,  however,  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  beef  imports  have  much  declined  since  1913,  so  that  we  are  1 

now  again  on  a  substantial  export  basis. 

In  1913  also  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  production  of  mutton  to 
the  extent,  however,  of  only  8,000,000  pounds,  and  in  the  next  year  the 
deficiency  reached  12,000,000  pounds,  followed  by  a  deficiency  of  5,000,000 
pounds  in  1915.  In  1916,  however,  this  country  again  became  a  mutton 
surplus  country,  notwithstanding  our  decreased  production,  on  account  of 
the  insistant  demands  of  warring  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  field  agent  concerning  beef  animals, 
he  takes  account  of  the  number  of  head  and  not  of  pounds  of  meat,  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  subject  frcm  this  point  of  view.  As 
far  back  as  1840  re  arly  15,000,000  head  of  cattle  were  found  on  the  farms 
of  the  United  States.  The  number  increased  to  nearly  26,000,000  head  in 
1860,  to  36,000,000  in  1880,  to  more  than  51,000,000  in  1890,  and  to 
nearly  68,000,000  head  in  1900.  The  next  census,  that  of  1910,  was  taken 
April  15  instead  of  June  1,  and  this  change  of  data  has  upset  the  com¬ 
parison  of  that  census  and  of  subsequent  estimates  by  this  Bureau  with 
preceding  censuses. 

The  farm  census  cattle  of  1910,  nearly  62,000,000  head,  declined  to 
56,500,000  head  in  1913,  and  the  number  remained  about  the  same  in  1914, 
but  there  was  a  perceptible  increase  in  1915,  and  again  in  1916,  to  be 
continued  in  1917,  when  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  is  estimated  to  be 
63,600,000  head,  or  nearly  2,000,000  more  than  in  1910.  This  country  has 
in  recent  years  been  passing  through  a  radical  readjustment  of  beef-cattle 
raising,  during  which  it  was  practically  necessary  to  slaughter  a  consider¬ 
able  fraction  of  our  producing  stock  of  cattle.  We  seem  now  to  be  recovering 
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from  the  loss  caused,  by  the  extinction  and  restriction  of  ranges,  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  feeder  production  from  the  range  to  the  farm,  and  by  the  very  consid-  t 

erable  increased  cost  of  producing  beef  due  to  higher  costs  of  feeds* 

On  the  basis  of  the  old  census  date  of  June  1,  we  now  have  about 
67,500,000  cattle  in  this  country,  or  almost  precisely  the  highest  number 
$ver  found  in  the  census  enumeration,  and  that  was  in  1900.  Besides  these 
cattle  on  farms,  there  are  about  2,000,000  head  of  cattle  not  on  farms, 
so  that  our  total  number  may  now  be  regarded  as  almost  70,000,000  head 
for  the  date  of  June  1. 

An  important  general  fact  appears  upon  an  examination  of  the  record 
of  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  for  recent 
years,  say  since  about  1907,  and  this  general  fact  is  that  in  most  of 
the  countries  the  number  of  cattle  in  these  recent  years  is  about  station¬ 
ary;  in  a  much  smaller  list  of  countries,  now  including  the  United  States, 
the  number  of  cattle  is  increasing;  and  in  Canada  the  number  of  cattle  is 
decreas ing. 

The  sheep  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States  grew  in  number  from  19,000- 
000  in  1840  to  22,500,000  in  1860,  to  35,000,000  in  1880,  and  to  36,000,000 
in  1890,  not  including  spring  lambs  for  any  of  those  years;  but  spring 
lambs  were  included  in  the  census  of  1900,  and  61,500,000  sheep  including 
lambs  were  found  on  farms  and  ranges  in  that  year.  The  shift  of  the  census 
date  in  1910  much  reduced  the  number  of  sheep  below  what  they  would  have 
been  June  1,  and  only  52,500,000  sheep  were  found.  Since  that  year,  the  * 

estimates  of  this  Bureau  show  an  almost  unbroken  decline  to  48,500,000 
sheep  in  1917.  This  is  for  the  date  of  April  15,  but  if  the  number  is  pro¬ 
perly  increased  as  for  June  1  it  would  be  about  58,000,000  sheep  now  on 
farms,  to  which  about  half  a  million  sheep  may  be  added  for  those  not  on 
farms. 


In  recent  years,  or  since  about  1907,  sheep  have  absolutely  increased 
in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  New  Zealand,  British  South  Africa,  and  a  very  few 
countries  of  much  less  importance;  but  the  countries  in  which  sheep  are 
absolutely  declining  in  numbers  make  a  long  list  and  include  such  countries 
of  high  importance  as  Australia,  European  Russia,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Canada,  and  other  countries  of 
less  importance. 

Hogs  do  not  fit  into  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  various  nations  in 
the  same  ways  and  degrees  that  cattle  and  sheep  do.  This  is  partly  on 
account  of  the  corn  crop,  three-quarters  of  the  world’s  production  of  which 
is  derived  from  the  United  States,  partly  on  account  of  other  swine  feeds, 
partly  on  account  of  range  conditions  and  of  climate,  animal  diseases, 
and  other  factors. 

The  census  found  26,000,000  swine  in  this  country  in  1840,  33,500,000 
swine  in  I860,  nearly  48,000,000  in  1880,  over  57,000,000  in  1890,  and  nearly 
63,000,000  in  1900.  The  change  of  census  date  in  1910  reduced  the  census 
number  to  a  little  over  58,000,000,  and  since  that  year  the  estimates  of 
this  Bureau  have  been  highly  variable.  A  large  increase  to  65,600,000  was 
estimated  for  1911,  but  the  swine  number  declined  to  nearly  59,000,000  in 
1914,  followed  by  increase  to  67,800,000  in  1916,  with  nearly  the  same 
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number,  or  67,500,000  in  1917. 

If  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  swine-  on  farms  be  made  for  June  1,  it 
will  be  found  that  almost  80,000,000  swine  is  our  national  farm  total,  to 
which  should  be  added  over  1,000,000  swine  not  on  farms* 

The  general  fact  appears  to  be  that  throughout  the  world  cattle  are 
hardly  increasing  absolutely,  sheep  are  declining  in  number,  and  swine  are 
increasing,  and  these  tendencies  are  found  in  the  United  States,  except 
that  the  number  of  cattle  seems  to  have  increased  since  1914.  It  would 
seem  as  though  sheep,  notwithstanding  both  meat  and  wool,  are  not  desirable 
economic  animals,  that  swine  are  of  the  contrary  character,  and  that  cattle 
are  in  the  balance. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  numbers  of  these  animals,  the  absolute 
numbers,  but,  still  having  the  world  in  view,  if  we  think  of  these  numbers 
as  related  to  population  our  conclusions  must  be  accentuated.  Sheep  are 
far  from  maintaining  their  numbers  in  comparison  with  population,  and  in 
some  small  degree  cattle  are  failing  t*  do  so,  but  in  the  case  of  swine 
there  has  been  some  gain  above  population  in  recent  years,  although  it 
may  be  a  small  one. 

There  has  long  been  an  economic  conflict  between  the  range,  with  its 
cheap  land  and  extensive . conditions ,  and  the  farm,  with  its  relatively 
high-priced  land  and  intensive  conditions.  The  United  States  passed 
rapidly  into  range  production  after  it  was  once  begun,  and  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  rapidly  out  of  it,  although  there  is  still  a  vast  area  used  for  sheep 
and  cattle  grazing. 


The  economic  strength  of  swine  has  been  demonstrated  by  40  centuries 
of  agriculture  in  China,  during  which  time  the  reduction  of  farms  to  an 
area  of  a  very  few  acres  has  permitted  the  hog,  alone  of  meat  animals  to 
survive  on  such  minute  farms.  This  animal  is  gradually  increasing  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  its  importance  must  grow  if  sheep  continue  to  decline 
in  numbers  and  cattle  fail  to  produce  the  world’s  beef  at  moderate  prices. 
The  inference  is  not  suggested,  however,  that  other  countries  are  to  arrive 
at  the  conditions  in  China* 


The  strong  economic  character  of  the  hog  is  something  that  has  forced 
itself  upon  my  attention  time  and  again  in  various  studies  that  I  have  made. 

Pork  and  its  products  are  most  persistent  in  foreign  trade,  especially  fats 
and  oils. 

The  hog  too,  is  an  animal  that  can  be  produced  under  the  most  severe 
strain  of  economic  conditions.  You  will  remember  that  Professor  King,  in 
his  book  on  the  agriculture  of  China,  mentions  a  family  of  twelve  members 
living  and  getting  a  living  on  2§-  acres  of  land,  and  maintaining  a  donkey, 
poultry,  and  several  hogs.  It  is  usually  impossible  that  one  sheep  or  one 
bovine  animal  could  be  maintained  on  one  of  these  small  holdings,  that  is, 
economically  maintained,  and  yet  you  will  find  hogs  everywhere  in  China  on 
these  minute  farms.  Whether  or  not  there  is  to  be  a  pressure  of  population 
upon  the  means  of  sustenance  throughout  the  world  that  will  display  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward,  only  merely  toward,  the  conditions  that  have  developed  in  shut- 
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in  China,  is  it  not  indicated  that  under  existing  conditions  in  this  country 
the  hog  is  hy  far  the  most  economic  of  our  food  animals? 

After  the  hog  has  "been  produced  and  slaughtered  its  superiority  fol¬ 
lows  the  carcass.  The  percentage  that  the  dressed  weight  and  the  weight 
of  the  edible  offal  are  of  live  weight  of  sheep  and  lambs  is  about  54  to 
56  per  cent,  for  calves  about  59  per  cent,  for  cattle  about  75  per  cent, 
and  for  swine  84  per  cent  of  the  live  weight.  Conversely  speaking,  out  of 
the  live  weight  of  sheep  and  lambs  44  to  46  per  cent  does  not  enter  into 
the  weight  of  the  dressed  carcass  and  of  the  edible  offal;  of  the  live 
weight  of  calves  41  per  cent  is  excluded  from  this  food  weight;  of  the 
live  weight  of  cattle  25  per  cent  is  excluded;  and  of  the  live  weight  of 
swine  only  16  per  cent.  What  an  immense  superiority  from  the  point  of 
view  of  food  utilization  the  hog  presents. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  glibly  concerning  the  number  of  meat  animals 
after  the  number  has  been  ascertained,  but  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  many 
difficulties  that  the  field  agents  have  in  arriving  at  their  estimates. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  proposition.  One  idea  stands  out  of  my  reflections 
for  brief  mention.  You  estimate  the  number  of  animals  on  hand  on  January 
1,  but  naturally  this  must  be  a  date  that  is  somewhat  approximate.  How¬ 
ever,  that  may  be,  the  number  of  animals  on  hand  at  or  about  this  date 
may  be  in  a  degree  and  with  fairness  a  number  that  is  too  low.  It  may 
happen  and  does  happen  in  this  way:  The  corn  crop  may  have  been  below  par 
in  quantity;  therefore  the  price  goes  up  as  the  autumn  advances,  the  corn 
cost  of  fattening  hogs,  for  instance,  increases,  but  hog  prices  do  not 
keep  pace  with  this  increase;  consequently  the  production  of  pork  may 
be  carried  on  at  a  loss  and  of  course  the  farmer  is  quick  to  perceive  this. 
What  is  he  to  do  in  this  situation?  Shall  he  continue  to  feed  high-priced 
corn  to  produce  relatively  low-priced  pork?  Instead  of  doing  that,  he 
hastens  his  hogs  to  narket,  he  advances  their  selling  to  a  date  earlier 
than  the  normal  one,  and,  after  he  has  permaturely  sold  hogs,  there  seems 
to  be  a  dearth  of  hogs.  Superficially  the  number  of  hogs  has  declined, 
whereas  in  a  fiar  consideration  of  the  whole  feeding  and  marketing  season 
the  number  of  hogs,  say  for  January  1,  should  be  regarded  as  about  as 
usual  instead  of  below  the  usual,  as  in  point  of  fact  it  may  be. 

At  the  close  of  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  meat  a  few  words  may 
concisely  express  the  results  of  a  broad  survey  of  the  subject.  Although 
meat  is  an  important  food  of  this  country,  after  all  our  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  is  declining.  There  were  declining  exports  too  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  until  the  European  war  set  up  an  imperative  demand  for  meat 
that  must  be  had  at  any  price. 

This  country  can  probably  always  find  a  profitable  and  ready  market 
for  whatever  national  surplus  of  meat  there  may  be.  The  quantity  of 
this  surplus  must  be  determined  according  to  conditions  of  the  demand 
and  supply  in  the  world's  markets,  where  ability  to  pay  the  price  will 
determine  who  shall  eat  the  meat.  A  world-wide  survey  of  the  subject 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in  this 
country  and  in  other  prominent  meat-eating  countries  will  decline  in  the 
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future,  even  though  the  total  per  capita  consumption  of  all  food  nutrients 
may  be  increasing.  There  is  an  increasing  consumption  of  other  foods 
per  capita  that  will  probably  make  it  essential  that  the  meat  consumption 
per  capita  shall  diminish.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  foods  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  continues  to  increase;  among  these  sugar  is  prominent, 
and  so  is  wheat;  and  besides  these  there  are  the  numerous  vegetables  and 
fruits  that  are  preserved  for  unseasonal  consumption  by  canning,  drying, 
and  cold-storage.  Such  are  the  scores  and  hundres  of  good  things  that  the 
farmers  and  food  manufacturers  are  offering  to  us  to  eat  that  we  need 
have  no  dietary  worries  because  our  engorgement  of  meat  is  declining. 
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No*  74 

January  25,  1917. 

LIVE  STOCK  MORTALITY. 

By 

P.  N.  Gray* 


It  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  in  1915,  based  upon  the  average  rate 
of  loss  during  30  years  preceding,  applied  to  numbers  and  values  of  live 
stock  in  that  year,  that  the  losses  from  diseases  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  $150,000,000,  and  that  the  losses  from  exposure  amounted 
to  about  $44,000,000,  making  an  aggregate  value  of  $194,000,000  a  year. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  of  live  stock  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance,  and  the  values  are  appreciable  in  a  high 
degree. 

The  losses  from  diseases  as  they  affect  different  animals,  well  known 
to  the  Field  Agent,  consists  chiefly  of  the  following:  Texas  fever  and 
cattle  tick,  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  internal  parasites,  hog  cholera, 
scabies  and  a  miscellaneous  list  of  diseases  unnecessary  to  specify. 

From  exposure,  the  losses  are  listed  being  from  neglect  under  adverse 
weather  conditions  and  insufficient  or  irregular  feeding® 

Whatever  the  causes,  these  are  subjects  which  engage  our  attention 
during  travel  throughout  the  year. 

J 

Inquiry  by  schedule  into  this  loss  has  been  the  work  of  the  Field  Agent 
annually  during  March,  for  report  as  of  April  1st, 

* 

The  question  for  consideration,  is  the  date  at  which  inquiry  should  be 
made,  that  the  accuracy  of  statistics  be  better  subserved.  Is  there, 
taking  all  live  stock  into  question,  a  better  date  in  the  year  for  the 
assembling  of  this  data?  Would  January  1,  the  date  for  enumeration  of  live 
stock  by  the  Bureau,  be  the  proper  month,  that  the  report  on  numbers  and 
losses  be  made  simultaneously? 

In  Texas,  I  have  had  the  question  asked  me  with  reference  to  that  date 
of  report  on  other  cattle  by  cattle  raisers,  and  when  I  have  attempted  to 
answer,  have  always  been  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  a 
date  better  adapted  than  at  present  for  ascertaining  the  mortality  of 
other  live  stock.  A  cattleman  might  be  as  well  enabled  on  January  1  to  re¬ 
port  upon  losses  for  twelve  months  preceding  as  far  as  other  cattle  were 
concerned,  but  would  that  date  serve  the  purpose  of  inquiry  as  well  for 
sheep,  swine,  horses,  mules,  etc.? 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  in  connection  with 
several  bi-issues  treated  by  other  agents  under  the  general  subject  of 
"Live  Stock,"  and  I  must  confess,  after  careful  inquiry,  my  inability  to 
throw  much  light  thereon,  except  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  for  all  } 

live  stock,  a  better  date  could  be  determined  upon  than  the  date  now  in  U9e, 
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UTILIZATION  OF  ASSESSORS’  REPORTS.  V 

By 

W.  W.  Putnam* 


In  common  with  many  other  methods  of  gaining  information  that  of 
utilizing  assessors’  reports  is  used  and  subject  to  limitations  and 
errors  depending  upon  the  laws  in  each  state  governing  the  organization  . 
and  securing  of  enumerations*  In  different  states  there  are  usually 
different  bases  of  valuation.  In  Colorado  within  the  last  ten  years 
there  has  been  some  changes  both  in  the  basis  of  valuation  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  work.  For  five  years  we  have  had  the  services  and 
check  of  the  state  tax  commission.  This  commission  has  made  an  effort  to 
equalize  valuations  and  to  compel  assessors  to  obtain  actual  numbers  and 
cash  values*  The  commission  has  not  altogether  been  successful  in  attain¬ 
ing  its  purposes.  By  conference  with  different  assessors  I  find  they 
still  feel  there  is  considerable  evasion  of  the  facts.  In  the  case  of 
live  stock  adult  horses  are  considered  to  be  about  5  per  cent  below  the 
actual,  mules  less  than  5  per  cent,  other  cattle  which  constitute  the 
range  cattle  about  15  per  cent  while  dairy  cows  are  very  far  from  correct. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  cows  used  are  of  the 
beef  type,  and  owners  seek  to  secure  a  lower  valuation  by  placing  them 
in  this  class*  In  the  case  of  sheep  there  is  also  considerable  evasion 
amounting  to  approximately  15  to  20  per  cent.  With  us  hogs  is  a  class 
of  live  stock  that  Is  much  below  the  actual  number  estimated  at  20  per 
cent,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  young  pigs  are  assessed  on  April  1st, 

I  find  in  the  case  of  live  stock  that  the  numbers  of  the  different 
live  stock  as  compared  to  January  1st,  varies  greatly  from  those  of  the 
Bureau.  Owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  assessors ’figures  pertain  to 
the  preceding  April  1st,  and  partly  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  correct 
enumerations.  Enumerations  are  effected  by  some  evasion  on  the  parts  of 
the  owner  and  by  the  effort  of  assessors  to  equalize  assessments.  Assess¬ 
ors  frequently  diminish  the  actual  numbers  of  live  stock  in  a  given  assess¬ 
ment  in  order  to  equalize  quality  and  have  the  stock  assessed  according 
to  a  standard  valuation.  Similar  discrepancies  occur  in  the  classifi¬ 
cations  of  the  different  kinds  of  land.  Thus  good  unbroken  land  may  be 
classified  as  agricultural  land  though  not  in  actual  cultivation  or  as 
poor  land.  On  account  of  these  cross  classifications  the  assessors' 
figures  on  land  give  us  very  little  assistance  in  determining  the  number 
of  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  assessors ’figures  are  very  much  out  of  date  in  Colorado  and  furnish 
very  little  assistance  except  as  showing  the  trend  of  our  inquiries, 

Colorado  has  a  lav/  providing  for  taking  agricultural  statistics  by  the 
county  assessors.  Though  this  lav/  has  been  upon  the  statute  books  for  over 
three  years,  no  assessor  has  complied  with  its  provision  sufficiently  to  ob-  ) 
tain  anything  of  value  more  than  to  furnish  few  comparative  figures  in  a 
few  of  the  counties  of  the  state.  However,  v/e  hope  to  have  these  sources 
Of  information  very  much  improved  v/ithin  the  next  two  years. 
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County  Surveys, 

by 

V.  A.  Sanders. 


The  first  summer  of  my  work  was  spent  mainly  in  trying  to  find  out 
what  there  was  for  me  to  report  upon  and  where  it  was.  After  six  months  of 
Unsuccessful  and  unsystematic  search  I  worked  out  the  plan  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  that  should  furnish  an  adequate  working  "basis  upon  which  an  ef¬ 
fective  organization  for  estimating  crops  might  be  built* 

The  county  iseemed  the  smallest  practicable  unit,  and  was  adopted. 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  crops  and  farm  animals  that  we  cover  during  the 
year  was  prepared*  together  with  sub-headihgs  to  each  one,  touching  such 
points  as  relative  importance*  general  status  and  tendency,  average  yields, 
quality*  etc*,  and  sources  of  reliable  data  therefor. 

First  efforts  to  find  persons  with  a  county-wide  acquaintance  and 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  showed  that  but  few  people  knew  conditions  in 
more  than  one  or  two  towns  beyond  their  own.  Big  farmers,  who  had  been  or 
were  county  officers  and  had  traveled  pretty  generally  over  the  county,  were 
sought  out.  Other  times  different  classes  of  persons  were  found  to  have 
the  desired  information;  in  some  cases  county  agents;  in  some  cases  the 
Bureau's  county  reporters.  About  six  months  were  given  to  gathering  the 
data  for  the  counties  --  51  in  all  —  this  subject  being  made  special  work 
in  connection  with  regular  travel.  ^ 

Such  information  thus  gathered  need  not  be  closely  exact;  but  it 
served  a  most  useful  purpose.  Seme  of  the  county  agents  and  extension 
services  requested  the  privilege  to  make  copies  of  the  surveys. 

The  completed  surveys  made  it  possible  to  plan  itineraries  more 
effectively,  to  gather  more  adequate  data,  to  visit  the  important  crop  cen¬ 
ters  at  proper  times,  and  to  build  up  a  strong  corps  of  well-informed  re¬ 
porters,  properly  distributed  over  the  counties;  showed  what  crops  needed 
special  lists;  that  the  well-informed  farmer  is  the  best  source  of  reports 
on  the  crops  which  he  grows.  They  indicated  the  advantages  and  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  more  exact  and  intensive  surveys  for  particular  crops  and  animals. 

Such  intensive  surveys  have  been  made  for  Maine  potatoes,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  cranberries  and  tobacco.  Inquiry  has  been  under  way  for  two  years 
on  apples  in  each  State,  but  the  crop  is  grown  over  so  great  areas  and  pre¬ 
sents  so  many  difficult  problems  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Such  survey  shows  what  localities  in  each  county  produce  the  crop, 
the  relative  importance  of  localities,  tendencies,  sources  of  reliable  in¬ 
formation,  and  study  has  been  made  to  determine  the  best  methods,  forms  and 
dates  of  inquiry.  The  general  situation  and  possible  sources  of  more 
reliable  data  about  farm  animals,  including  a  study  of  all  data  of  record 
back  to  1896,  has  been  gone  over.  The  close  agreement  of  assessors  figures  > 

with  the  Census  where  the  two  include  practically  the  same  animals,  or  con¬ 
stant  proportions  of  any  given  class,  is  shown  for  1900  and  1910;  also  the 
departure  of  the  Bureau’s  estimates  from  both  are  quite  apparent  several 
years.  Various  sources  have  been  consulted  as  to  the  degree  of  exactness 
and  completeness  of  assessors  figures. 
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COOPERATION. 


£y 

G.  C.  Bryant. 


In  the  matter  of  cooperation,  either  with  the  state,  agricultural 
school,  county  agents,  associations,  firms  or  individuals,  I  would  say 
it  is  a  good  thing,  for  the  principal  reason  that  it  creates  another 
source  of  information,  and  sends  the  Bureau's  reports  where  it  is  most 
desired  they  should  go.  Before  starting  a  line  of  cooperation  with 
anyone,  however,  be  sure  you  have  a  favorable  acquaintance  with  them. 

I  consider  this  as  great  an  advantage  as  the  information  you  may  get  or 
be  able  to  give.  Another  particular  essential  is  for  the  other  fellow 
to  have  confidence  in  you  and  your  reports,  and  you  must  also  know  that 
he  is  giving  you  reliable  information.  Much  time  may  be  saved  for 
travel  in  sections  where  there  is  no  cooperation  because  the  other  fell¬ 
ow  puts  you  in  touch  with  large  areas  as  a  general  rule.  Sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  little  more  than  you  receive,  but  the  information 
is  for  the  public,  and  we  should  not  care  about  that.  In  Indiana  nearly 
every  one  now  looks  upon  the  Bureau’s  report  as  being  the  only  reliable 
one,  and  much  better  than  anyone  else  can  possibly  produce;  consequently 
they  have  ceased  to  try  and  are  looking  for  cooperation  with  some  one 
who  can  show  them  where  they  will  be  benefited. 

The  latest  phase  of  cooperation  in  my  state  has  taken  rather  a  pe¬ 
culiar  turn:  It  is  with  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  different  cities, 
and  I  find  it  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  sources  for  disseminating 
the  monthly  reports  that  I  have  yet  discovered,  especially  in  those  cities 
where  the  secretary  is  a  paid  official*  These  commerce  bodies  want  pub¬ 
licity — perhaps  I  should  say  notoriety — for  their  cities  and  counties 
and  will  gladly  assist  you  in  any  way  if  you  will  give  them  information 
on  which  the  newspapers  can  put  a  "scare  head"  and  thus  get  them  In  the 
lime-light.  Another  good  feature  about  it  is  they  will  always  give  the 
Bureau  and  you  credit  for  the  information.  I  am  sure  this  method  has 
given  the  Bureau  and  myself  more  publicity  within  the  past  five  months 
than  all  that  was  received  through  the  Weather  Bureau  in  two  years  pre¬ 
vious.  Of  course  this  was  brought  about  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
publication  of  my  report  on  production  of  the  principal  crops  by  counties. 
Now  they  want  the  acreage  figures  for  the  production  in  their  counties 
and  the  counties  adjoining.  All  this  makes  a  lot  of  extra  work  and  v/orry 
for  me,  but  if  we  can  get  the  farmers  interested  in  their  own  counties, 
it  will  not  be  long  until  they  are  interested  in  the  state  and  nation, 
and  then  we  will  be  able  to  select  our  reporters  from  intelligent  and 
capable  men,  and  without  difficulty.  The  farmer  is  more  or  less  a  curious 
individual,  and  if  he  reads  the  crop  reports  for  his  own  county  he  will  1 
begin  to  wonder  where  and  how  such  information  is  secured,  and  naturally, 
begin  to  inquire  who  is  responsible,  especially  if  he  feels  that  he  can 
criticise  the  report.  When  he  commences  that  it  will  not  be  long  until 
he  is  our  everlasting  friend,  and  at  the  present  time  that  is  about  the 
^nly  place  where  the  Bureau's  reports  do  not  have  a  good  standing.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  the  farmer  thinks  the  Bureau's  reports  are  solely  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  speculator.  It  is  our  duty  to  convince  him  that  he  is  the 
one  we  are  trying  to  benefit  by  giving  him  the  reports  as  soon  as  any  one 
else  gets  them. 

State  departments  of  agriculture  and  statistics  are  usually  of  some 
assistance  to  the  field  agent,  either  in  a  general  or  specific  way,  where 
statistical  information  is  gathered  and  disseminated  by  them.  They  have 
sources  of  information  that  are  more  or  less  unrel iable--such  as  township 
assessors’  reports,  etc.,  which  are  usually  compelled  by  law  and  without 
extra  compensation  for  such  statistical  report,  except  that  it  might  have 
a  tendency  to  prolong  the  assessing  work.  However,  these  reports  will, 
as  a  general  rule,  show  the  trend  of  past  years  at  any  rate,  and  the 
field  agent  can  get  an  idea  of  what  his  reporters  are  doing  and  whether 
he  is  being  misled  by  persons  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  his  off¬ 
icial  travels. 

Agricultural  colleges,  especially  the  extension  department,  are  a 
material  help.  Their  instructors  are  out  over  the  state  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  and  make  reports  to  the  colleges  showing  conditions  as  they  find 
them,  and  these  reports  are  unbiased.  They  also  are  well  informed  on 
where  the  farming  generally  is  on  a  progressive  plane  or  otherwise.  The 
bulletins  gotten  out  by  them  are  a  help,  principally  because  they  pertain 
only  to  the  state.  The  head  of  the  horticultural  division  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  fruit  crops  and  can  give  information  regarding  conditions 
in  the  principal  fruit  growing  sections.  The  head  of  the  soils  and  crops 
division  keeps  in  close  touch  with  all  sections  of  the  state  and  is  well 
posted  on  conditions  and  acreage,  especially  on  the  special  crops.  The 
extension  director  is  a  well  posted  man  and  has  many  sources  of  information 
which  are  very  valuable  to  the  field  agent.  Make  him  your  friend  if  poss¬ 
ible,  and  through  him  you  can  reach  the  county  agents.  The  county  agents 
are  hard  to  get  in  touch  with  because  they  are  in  the  country  nearly  all 
the  time.  They  know  the  conditions  in  their  respective  counties.  If  you 
can  make  a  friend  of  one  of  them  you  will  at  least  have  one  reliable  re¬ 
porter  in  the  county.  They  are  busy  fellows,  and  you  should  have  some¬ 
thing  for  them  when  you  make  the  first  call.  About  the  best  thing  is  a 
little  memorandum  sheet  showing  the  farm  acreage  in  their  county  and  the 
proportion  devoted  to  the  different  crops.  I  have  never  yet  found  one 
who  did  not  appreciate  such  information  and  was  very  glad  to  get  it. 

These  men  are  more  scientific  than  statistical,  but  they  soon  learn  the 
importance  of  the  work  and  are  very  careful  and  painstaking  with  their  re¬ 
ports.  Besides  coming  in  contact  with  the  county  agent  through  the  ex¬ 
tension  department  of  an  agricultural  school  you  can  go  much  further. 

The  law  requires,  in  Indiana  at  least,  that  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  cooperate  with  the  county  agent.  The  limit  of  your  work  through 
this  source  of  information  is  only  limited  by  your  imagination.  You  can 
go  as  far  as  you  like  here. 

State  grain  dealers  and  millers  associations,  state  corn  growers 
associations,  state  horticultural  societies,  live  stock  feeders  associa-  * 

tions,  etc.,  all  have  ways  of  gathering  information  and  can  help  through 
their  officers,  with  whom  you  should  become  acquainted  as  soon  and  as 
favorably  as  possible.  The  large  personal  acquaintance  of  these  men  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  you  if  you  can  make  them  your  friend.  These  offi- 
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cials  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  membership  of  their  respective 
associations  and  consequently  well  posted. 

Many  of  the  officials  of  these  associations  and  societies  as  well 
as  firms  and  individuals  maintain  a  staff  of  correspondents  who  report 
regularly  on  crop  prospects,  either  for  their  county  or  section,  and 
when  compiled  generally  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  state,  and  it 
is  well  to  know  them — by  their  first  name — if  possible.  They  can  give 
you  information  that  may  save  you  much  time,  and  we  have  none  too  much 
in  which  to  cover  our  territory. 
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CRITICISMS, 


fiy 

J*  A.  Ramey . 


Criticisms  generally  are  directed,  at  those  things  which  antagonize 
selfish  interests  or  purposes.  Scant  thought  seldom  is  given  to  things 
which  do  not  in  some  way  concern  one  individually. 

The  farmer  of  the  west,  the  great  roller  mills,  and  the  gambler  of 
the  wheat  pit,  give  but  little  thought  to  reports  on  cotton;  and,  vice 
versa,  the  cotton  planter,  the  cotton  mills,  and  the  habituates  of  the  ■ 
cotton  exchanges,  are  not  apt  to  quarrel  about  the  most  sensational  condi¬ 
tion  or  acreage  estimates  on  wheat.  It  is  the  man  interested  in  cotton 
prices  who  watches  most  closely  the  Bureau's  reports  on  cotton.  Likewise, 
with  corn,  wheat  and  oats. 

There  arc  three  classes  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  prices 
of  farm  products,  namely:  the  producer,  the  mill  or  consumer,  and  the 
speculator*  The  former  two  classes,  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  have 
a  legitimate  interest  in  all  estimates  prepared  by  the  Bureau,  and  are 
hostile  to  any  inaccuracies  that  may  occur  therein.  Not  all  of  them  seem 
yet  to  realize  that  it  is  for  their  information  and  protection  that  these 
reports  are  made;  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  reports  is  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  farm  products,  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Bureau  owes  the  producer  and  the  consumer  equal  service,  and  en¬ 
deavors  impartially  to  discharge  that  obligation,  yet  criticisms  of  the 
Bureau's  reports  are  more  frequent  among  producers  than  consumers.  This 
is  due  to  two  causes.  First,  because  of  the  immediate  effect  on  prices  of 
raw  products,  the  influence  of  the  Bureau's  estimates  is  at  once  noticeable, 
and  is  felt  by  the  producer  first.  If  the  prices  go  up,  no  thought  is  taken 
by  him  of  the  cause,  or  credit  given;  if  prices  go  down,  the  fault  lies  at 
the  door  of  the  Bureau. 

In  the  second  place,  most  of  the  criticismsheard  arise  from  the  igno¬ 
rant  or  prejudiced  classes.  There  are  still  many  persons  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  few  in  the  less  remote  or  even  enlightened  sec¬ 
tions,  who  are  so  blinded  by  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  as  to  believe  that  all 
governmental  functions  are  performed  in  the  interest  of  the  rich,  and  against 
the  interest  of  the  poor.  Hence,  they  believe,  or  assume  to  believe,  and  so 
assert,  that  all  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  are  colored 
to  suit  the  speculative  interests. 

Other  criticisms  arise  from  persons  influenced  by  their  own  environ¬ 
ments.  If  the  Bureau’s  reports  vary  very  radically  from  the  conditions  of 
any  particular  locality,  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  apt  to  criticize  them. 
The  best  method  to  combat  such  criticisms  is  through  written  reports  from 
the  Field  Agent,  to  be  published  by  the  local  Weather  Bureau  simultaneously 
with  the  issuing  of  the  statistical  report.  Such  reports  should  be  general 
in  character,  but  so  expressed  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  all 
leading  crops  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  Such  reports  would  tend  to  ad- 
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vertise  and  popularize  the  work  of  the  Field  Agent.  Relatively,  the  Field 
Agent  is  known  to  but  few  people  of  his  State.  Restrictions,  heretofore 
thrown  about  him,  tended  to  withhold  rather  than  introduce  him  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  he  became  known  only  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in  personal  con¬ 
tact#  Hence,  the  masses  do  not  know  the  character,  the  name  even,  of  the 
man  who  reports  on  their  crops. 

The  third  class  of  persons  having  an  interest  in  the  Bureau's  reports 
are  the  speculators.  This  class  has  no  legitimate  interest  in  our  reports, 
but  it  is  from  them  that  the  most  damaging  criticisms  arise.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  producer  and  consumer  from  false  estimates 
by  unscrupulous  speculators  that  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  was  first  or¬ 
ganized.  Notwithstanding  its  steadfast  adherence  to  that  purpose,  the  spec¬ 
ulative  interests  are  eager  to  magnify  the  slightest  error  of  the  Bureau. 

If  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  can  be  discredited  in  the  minds  of  the  gener¬ 
al  public,  the  "made  to  order"  estimates  of  the  speculators  will  have  great¬ 
er  influence.  It  is  difficult  to  combat  such  criticisms.  Parties  dissemi¬ 
nating  them  know  of  their  falsity,  and  care  nothing  for  the  facts.  So  far 
as  such  critics  as  a  class  are  concerned,  their  criticisms  are  unworthy  of 
notice;  but  such  criticisms  are  widely  advertised,  being  made  to  influence 
either  the  producer  in  his  selling  or  the  consumer  in  his  buying,  and,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  accepted  as  true,  they  work  an  injury  to  the  gener¬ 
al  public.  Then,  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  the  general  public 
should  be  protected  by  the  Bureau  from  its  own  credulity.  Immediate  refuta¬ 
tion  of  all  criticisms  should  not  be  undertaken,  because  at  best  our  reports 
are  based  upon  estimates,  and  the  facts  in  question  are  not  immediately  prov¬ 
able.  Confident  of  the  accuracy  of  our  estimates,  we  should  be  content  to 
await  the  verdict  of  final  results.  By  this  verdict  justly  we  should  stand 
or  fall. 

All  criticisms  ultimately  may  be  met  and  combatted  by  a  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  following  formula,  namely:  accuracy,  circumspection,  education. 

First  -  we  should  endeavor  to  make  all  reports  accurate  from  time  of 
planting  to  final  estimates  of  production,  in  order  that  we  may  be  sustain¬ 
ed  by  final  results.  This  calls  for  active  and  high  grade  service  by  all 
connected  with  the  reports,  the  Field  Agents  and  Crop  Specialists  especially. 

Second  -  every  employe  of  the  Bureau  should  walk  circumspectly  at  all 
times,  avoiding  the  appearance  of  evil,  or  associations  calculated  to  put 
the  Bureau  in  disrepute.  Associations  with  the  speculative  -interests  espec¬ 
ially  should  be  avoided.  If  an  agent  calls  frequently  at  some  broker's  of¬ 
fice,  the  Bureau  might  become  associated,  however  unjustly,  with  any  ahady 
or  sensational  transactions  or  reports  that  might  emanate  from  such  office. 

Third  -  we  should  take  the  public  into  our  confidence,  and  by  a  campaign 
of  education,  acquaint  it  with  out  methods  of  preparing  and  issuing  reports, 
the  safe-guards  thrown  about  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  the  penalties  which 
attach  to  a  betrayal  of  information,  the  impossibility  of  "leaks",  and  the 
general  accuracy  of  estimates  of  previous  years.  One  great  misapprehension 
under  which  the  general  public  labors  is  the  belief  that  each  Field  Agent 
and  Crop  Specialist,  as  well  as  officials  in  the  Bureau,  knows  in  advance 
just  what  the  report  will  be.  Thinking  this,  it  is  justified  in  believing 
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that  no  secret  can  exist  as  such  when  known  to  so  many  parties. 

The  Bureau  could  well  afford  to  advertise  the  fact  in  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  known  to  it  that  no  Special  Agent,  nor  any  Field  Agent,  knows 
in  advance  within  several  points  of  what  the  report  will  he  on  any  crop-, 
for  his  specific  territory,  and  certainly  not  for  territory  outside  of  his 
district,  as  all  communication  between  agents  as  to  crops  is  prohibited. 
Also,  that  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  prior  to  being  locked  in  the  report¬ 
ing  room,  has  had  no  access  to  the  reports  of  Crop  Specialist  and  Field 
Agents,  which  determine  largely  the  figures  adopted,  and,  therefore,  has 
no  knowledge  of  what  the  report  will  be.  The  Field  Agent  should  guard 
the  Bureau  against  false  reports.  His  tact  and  resourcefulness  should 
enable  him  to  combat  all  criticisms  met  by  him,  A  knowledge  of  human 
nature  may  be  essential,  but  usually  an  explanation  of  the  purposes  and 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  Bureau  will  satisfy  the  honest  critic.  The 
dishonest  critic,  he  of  a  "hardness  of  heart  and  a  reprobacy  of  mind", 
should  be  left,  like  the  herd  from  v/hich  he  descended,  to  wallow  in  his 
ovai  mire.  It  is  folly  to  cast  pearls  before  swine. 
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VALUE  OF  UNBIASED.  ACCURATE  AND  AUTHORITATIVE 

CROP  REPORTS 

By 

V.  H.  Olmsted. 


This  Bureau,  as  is  well  known  to  "the  ancients",  was  originally  de¬ 
signated  "The  Bureau  of  Statistics",  and  was  the  first,  consequently  the 
oldest.  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  now 
informed,  in  the  World,  having  been  in  existence  since  1862,  long  before 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established.  Under  its  old  and  new  names 
it  is  now  about  55  years  of  age. 

The  original  designation  was,  however,  a  misnomer.  The  word  "statis¬ 
tics"  means,  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural,  an  aggregation  of  related 
facts,  either  past  or  present,  based  on  records  or  enumerations,  presented 
in  numerical,-  tabular  form;  or,  as  one  dictionary  defines  it  (or  them), 
"collective  facts  stated  numerically  and  systematically". 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  dealt,  and  now  deals,  not  with  ascertained 
established  facts,  either  past  or  present,  but  with  estimates,  relating 
wholly  to  Agriculture,  consisting  of  either  estimates  of '.areas,  conditions, 
yields,  numbers  or  prices.  Largely,  but  not  wholly,  they  were  and  are  fore¬ 
casts,  the  estimates  or  predictions  being  made  scientifically,  based  on  re¬ 
ports,  also  estimates,  made  by  large  numbers  of  persons  interested  in  or 
having  more  or  less  knowledge  of  Agriculture  and  its  direct  or  derived 
products;  so  that,  in  no  sense,  actually,  was  the  Bureau  a  "Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics".  This  fact,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  creation  in  the  Treasury 
Department  of  another  "Bureau  of  Statistics",  true  to  name,  (which  has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce)  led  to  more  or  less 
confusion,  and  resulted,  early  in  the  present  Administration,  to  a  change, 
by  Act  of  Congress,  by  which  the  existing  designation  was  established. 

Some  nine  years  ago,  during  a  period  of  about  a  year,  I  was  tempor¬ 
arily  detached  from  this  Bureau  to  superintend  the  taking  and  compilation 
of  the  second  Cuban  Census  (I  had  taken  the  first  Cuban  Census  about  8 
years  previously).  While  engaged  in  this  outside  work,  I  took  advantage 
of  some  leisure  time  to  prepare,  in  brief  form,  a  monograph  on  the  value 
of  Government  Crop  Reports  to  the  producer,  consumer,  dealer,  manufacturer, 
transportation  agencies,  and  the  public  generally. 

I  was  moved  to  do  this  because,  for  a  considerable  time  previously 
the  Bureau  had  apparently  lost  caste  with  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the 
people  who  were  more  or  less  interested  in  or  affected  by  our  work.  The 
figures  we  promulgated  were  regularly  and  baselessly  attacked  by  persons 
who  claimed  to  know  more  about  the  subjects  we  dealt  with  than  we  our¬ 
selves  knew,  and  these  attacks  were  published  in  newspapers  and  trade 
journals  with  allegations,  frequently,  that  what  we  gave  to  the  public  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  agricultural  producers  and  played 
into  the  hands  of  speculators  in  food  products. 

Farmers  and  others  often  gave  heed  to  these  outrageous  statements 
and  believed  them,  and  our  work,  or  rather  its  reputation,  suffered  accord- 
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ingly.  We  had  been  already  seriously  injured  in  reputation  by  a  "leak" 
which  has  become  historic,  end  this,  combined  with  the  seemingly  growing 
impressions  caused  by  the  false  ideas  above  referred  to,  put  the  Bureau 
under  a  somewhat  heavy  cloud,  to  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  which  we  were 
struggling  with  all  our  strength. 

The  monograph  prepared  under  these  circumstances  was  turned  over 
to  the  Acting  Chief  of  Bureau,  Dr.  C.C„  Clark  (now  of  the  Weather  Bureau), 
and  was  published  as  Circular  17,  and  was  given  as  wide  a  circulation  as 
circumstances  then  permitted 

The  present  Administration  of  the  Bureau,  under  its  changed  name, 
enlarged,  revised,  and  greatly  improved  the  original  Circular  17,  and 
caused  a  large  edition  to  be  printed,  -  50,000  copies  I  believe  ,  and 
every  Field  Agent  has  been  supplied,  I  think,  with  copies  of  this  revised 
edition.  I,  personally,  have  used  this  circular  with  much  benefit  and 
advantage,  (have  exhausted  the  entire  allotment  supplied  me)  as  it  fur¬ 
nishes  complete  answers  to  questions  and  criticisms  likely  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  every  once  in  a  while. 
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PUBL I C  ADD RES  SES :  % 

OPPORTUNITIES  AND  BENEFITS. 

By 

Lucas  Moore, 


What  I  shall  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  public  addresses,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  our  work  as  field  agents,  must  be  from  the  speculative  rather 
than  the  experiential  standpoint,  a  prophecy  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
and  not  a  recital  of  deeds  done,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  however,  that 
lucky  indeed  is  the  field  agent  who  has,  added  to  his  many  other  varied 
accomplishments,  the  happy  faculty  of  calmly  facing  an  audience  and  de¬ 
livering  his  message  in  a  forceful  manner. 

That  there  is  need  for  this  sort  of  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
in  no  other  way  may  the  Bureau  be  brought  so  thoroughly  to  the  attention 
of  the  general  public  and  the  suspicion  and  distrust  which  sometimes  hamper 
its  usefulness  be  allayed.  So  important  is  this  method  of  bringing  the 
Bureau  into  closer  relationship  with  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended, 
that  opportunities  should  be  tactfully  sought,  rather  than  awaited.  As  an 
instance  of  a  field  where  tactful  seeking  may  be  profitably  employed,  I 
I  would  point  out  the  many  farmers  clubs  which  are  to  be  found  wherever 
that  other  most  helpful  branch  of  the  Department,  The  States  Relations  Ser¬ 
vice,  is  at  work.  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  County  Agents,  opportunities 
for  being  present  at  club  meetings  may  generally  be  had,  and  rarely  is 
the  program  so  crowded  that  time  for  a  few  remarks  from  the  field  agent 
cannot  be  found. 

It  is  in  these  farmers  clubs, too,  that  the  suspicion  and  distrust 
spoken  of  flourish.  The  fact  is  regrettable  but  none  the  less  true,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  so  many  farmers,  who  welcome  enthusiastically  the 
assistance  of  the  Department,  exerted  through  other  agencies,  will,  at 
the  same  time  look  upon  the  publication  of  agricultural  statistics  as  be¬ 
ing  in  some  way  a  collusion  with  the  speculative  world  in  order  to  rob  the 
farmer  of  the  greater  part  of  his  profits;  without  stopping  for  a  moment 
to  consider  how  incredible  it  is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  one  way,  in  adding  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmers,  and  then  turn  around  and  spend  a  like  sum  in  taking  it 
away  from  him  by  another. 

When  I  am  in  a  gathering  of  farmers  and  have  introduced  myself  as 
laboring  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  Crop  Report,  so  conscious  have 
I  been  of  this  latent  suspicion  that  I  have  felt  relieved  when  some  member 
of  the  group  would  break  out  with  the  statement,  ”1  don't  believe  in  the 
Government  Report”.  I  confess  to  a  strong  inclination  to  run  away  from 
anything  like  a  public  address,  whenever  possible,  but  I  am  glad  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  I  have  always  welcomed  such  opportunities  of  meeting  criticism 
of  the  Bureau  and  in  the  discussions  which  have  followed  I  have  always  v 

found  criticism  based  upon  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  far  flung  and  thorough 
methods  of  gathering  information  upon  which  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  are 
based,  as  well  as  upon  failure  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  the  reports 
to  the  business  world,  especially  the  farmers. 
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With  the  need  of  public  addresses  admitted,  there  yet  remains  the 
handicap  of  lack  of  time  in  which  to  employ  it  to  an  extent  which  might 
prove  helpful,  for  after  devoting  the  necessary  time  to  office  work  the 
remainder  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  getting  over  our  respective  terri¬ 
tories  and  obtaining  first  hand  information  of  subjects  upon  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  submit  an  exhaustive  report,  without  turning  aside  for 
anything  short  of  the  main  object.  Therefore,  until  such  time  as  Congress 
sees  proper  to  pravide  us  with  an  office  assistant,;  this  work,  important 
though  it  be,  must  largely  remain  undone. 
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SPECIAL  INQUIRIES  AT  INITIATIVE  OF  FIELD  AGENT. 

By 

E.  T.  Marchetti 


Until  included  on  our  regular  schedule,  I  found  a  special  spring 
inquiry  on  the  seeded  acreage  of  the  fall  prior,  an  excellent  verifica¬ 
tion  and  often  correction  to  the  preliminary  fall  estimates  made  the  pre¬ 
ceding  December.  This  special  inquiry  gave  the  regular  aids  several 
months  additional  time  for  any  corrections  they  desired  to  make,  and  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  weather  was  extremely  dry  in  the  fall,  which  influenced 
the  tendency  to  under-estimate  the  seeding.  A  spring  acreage  inquiry  on 
the  fall  sown  acreage  usually  afforded  the  pessimistic  reporter  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  establish  his  equilibrium. 

A  special  inquiry  to  threshing  machines  and  combine  harvesters,  in 
the  northwest,  on  the  total  acreage,  production  and  average  yield  harvest¬ 
ed  by  each  individual  machine,  in  all  portions  of  the  state,  I  found  to  be 
an  excellent  inquiry  as  a  verification  of  acreage  estimates  of  the  regular 
correspondents.  However,  the  establishing  of  a  special  threshing  machine 
list  of  aids  is  a  laborious  and  discouraging  task,  as  several  years  are 
required  to  establish  a  successful  and  permanent  list,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  replies  received  to  the  number  of  special  inquiries 
mailed  is  often  small. 

The  special  inquiry  of  the  divisions  of  the  typical  farm  into  the 
acreages  of  the  various  crops,  is  of  great  value  for  acreage  information, 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  reports  can  be  received  to  eliminate  the  unusu¬ 
al  ones,  which  often  influence  untrue  totals  when  the  reports  are  scatter¬ 
ing  and  few. 

Special  inquiries  also  aid  in  reviving  the  interest  of  that  percen¬ 
tage  of  reporters  who  reside  in  portions  of  the  state  that  produce  only 
one  or  two  of  the  crops  included  on  the  regular  schedules,  resulting  in 
a  lack  of  interest  and  a  low  percentage  of  returns.  The  interest  of  these 
classes  of  aids  can  often  be  stimulated  by  special  inquiries  typical  to 
the  individual  areas.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  in  not  over-burdening 
the  regular  aids  with  special  inquiries,  which  may  often  contribute  in 
their  losing  interest  in  reporting  by  a  too  great  demand  upon  their  resour¬ 
ces.  Therefore,  often  special  and  segregated  lists  are  required. 

When  I  first  took  charge  of  my  territory  and  was  still  unacquainted 
with  all  portions  of  my  states,  I  noticed  that  occasionally  reports  were 
returned  that  varied  greatly  with  the  remainder  of  the  reports  from  the 
same  districts,  especially  in  the  condition  of  hay  and  grain.  The  reports 
on  many  inquiries  were  in  accordance  to  the  remainder  of  the  schedules, 
demonstrating  the  intelligence  of  the  varying  reporter. 

To  understand  better  these  unusual  and  high  reports,  I  mailed  a 
small  map  of  the  different  states  to  the  various  reporters,  asking  them 
to  illustrate  the  heavier  and  lighter  land  sections  of  their  scope  of  re¬ 
port,  also  the  irrigated  areas  and  indicating  by  a  dot  their  residence 
location.  When  the  maps  were  returned  and  reviewed,  I  was  logically  able 
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to  understand  the  occasional  and  unusual  high  report  as  in  practically 
every  instance  the  reporter  resides  in  a  small  private  irrigated  section 
or  in  small  areas  where  the  rainfall,  on  account  of  surrounding  mountains 
or  hills,  was  considerably  heavier  than  in  other  surrounding  areas. 

The  success  of  the  Bureau  depends  considerable,  not  alone  in  produc¬ 
ing  accurate  results  for  growers  of  crops,  grown  nation  wide,  but  also  in 
producing  accurate  results  and  some  information  for  the  growers  of  speci¬ 
al  and  limited  crops.  These  class  of  growers,  whose  interests  are  confin¬ 
ed  in  limited  areas,  and  for  whom  the  regular  schedule  holds  little  of  in¬ 
terest,  demand  and  deserve  recognition  as  they  are  often  hampered  in  secur¬ 
ing  accurate  information  of  the  limited  crops  grown  in  other  states. 

Although  these  special  inquiries  are  of  great  value  and  assistance 
to  the  agent  and  growers  of  the  regular  schedule  inquiries  and  on  crops 
grown  in  special  areas,  yet  it  is  of  greater  importance  that  the  replies 
to  the  special  inquiries  are  sufficient  to  secure  accurate  results.  The 
publication  of  a  special  report  that  is  inaccurate  and  the  result  of  esti¬ 
mates  of  only  a  few  special  aids  in  which  the  unusual  or  erroneous  report 
may  influence  the  reports  as  a  total,  is  dangerous  as  it  evokes  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  those  who  may  be  well  informed  and  may  establish  an  unsatisfactory 
record  for  the  Bureau,  which  years  of  accurate  reporting  of  the  regular 
inquiries  will  not  obliterate.  j 

To  satisfy  the  grower  of  crops  in  limited  areas  and  even  to  add 
prestige  among  the  producers  of  the  regular  inquiry,  I  think  it  advisable 
for  the  Field  Ageht  to  prepare  an  occasional  multigraphed  report,  when  the 
inquiry  has  been  especially  successful  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Bureau, 
mail  it  to  his  regular  or  special  list  of  aids.  This  will  bring  the  Field 
Agent  and  Aids  in  closer  understanding  and  will  demonstrate  to  the  Aids 
their  value,  especially  on  crops  that  are  grown  in  limited  areas. 

I  -do  not  think  it  advisable  to  have  the  special  inquiry  detract  from 
the  necessary  time  devoted  to  the  regular  inquiries.  If  limited  time  re¬ 
quires  sacrifices,  I  think  the  special  reports  should  be  sacrificed  at  the 
expense  and  accuracy  of  the  regular  inquiries.  Neither  is  it  practical  or 
possible  to  outline  a  regular  list  of  special  inquiries. 
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FORMS  OF  SCHEDULES. 

By 

Middleton  Smith. 


The  first  sub-heading  of  the  subject  "Forms  of  Schedules"  is  "Verb¬ 
iage  or  wording  of  questions,  month  by  month." 

Let  us  consider  these  schedules,  month  by  month,  beginning  with  Jan- 
uary.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  verbiage  in  the  box  headings  should 
be  such  as  to  admit  of  but  one  interpretation,  and  that  the  answers  should 
be  intelligent,  so  that  not  much  time  be  consumed  in  editing  preparatory 
to  tabulation.  A  year  ago  we  added  a  question  to  the  January  Schedule, 
question  number  4  -  Milk.  Production  for  year  (average  per  cow)  gallons. 

The  Bureau  thus  far  in  its  tabulation  of  answers  to  this  question  has  been 
able  to  use  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  replies.  About  40  per  cent  of 
the  answers  read  1,  or  l|  gallons  per  day.  To  edit  such  answers  the 
tabulator  would  have  to  know  the  average  number  of  days  the  cows  for  which 
the  report  was  made  gave  milk.  Not  knowing  this,  the  tabulator  was  in¬ 
structed  to  blue  pencil  such  answers.  The  wording  of  this  question  seems 
plain,  but  nevertheless,  a  large  percentage  of  the  replies  is  unintelli¬ 
gible,  without  an  explanatory  note  by  the  correspondent.  Now  I  will  be 
glad  to  hear  suggestions  about  the  other  questions  of  this  schedule,  and 
this  one  also,  if  you  think  the  wording  could  be  changed  to  advantage.  j 

Referring  in  the  March  Schedule  to  question  8  "Land  values  per  acre  in 
county,"  it  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Jones,  Chief  of  Division  of  Crop  Reports, 
that  we  include  in  the  notes  on  land  values  an  explanation  that  the  cost 
of  leveling  canals  and  expense  for  water  generally,  should  be  considered 
as  land  improvements;  in  the  same  sense  that  in  humid  sections  tiling  for 
drainage,  terracing  to  prevent  erosion,  etc.,  are  so  considered.  The  Dr. 
was  absent  in  the  field  when  the  March  Schedule  for  this  year  was  submitted 
for  printing  and  the  features  he  suggested  were  not  added.  Instead,  the 
following  notes  were  added,  namely,  under  "with  improvements"  include 
farm  buildings,  etc.,  and  under  "without  improvements"  exclude  value  of 
building.  Kindly  make  comment  now  concerning  Dr.  Jones'  suggestion,  about 
including  under  land  improvements  the  cost  of  leveling  canals  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  water  generally,  and  suggestions  concerning  the  wording  of  the 
other  questions  in  the  March  Schedule. 

The  only  question  in  the  April  Schedule  of  which  complaint  is  made  is 
question  6  "Mortality  of  lambs  from  disease  and  exposure."  This  question 
has  been  asked  since  the  year  1910  and  only  within  the  last  two  years  have 
complaints  come  in  about  April  first  being  too  early  to  make  reply;  one 
from  Coleman  County,  Texas,  which  reads:  "April  first  is  too  early  to 
make  report  on  lambs."  This  county  is  about  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  State.  One  from  Roseau  County,  Minnesota,  which  reads  "The  lamb  crop 
does  not  come  in  until  about  the  last  of  April."  This  county  is  in  the  4 

extreme  northwestern  section  of  the  State.  One  from  Field  Agent,  Mr. 

Marchetti,  who  writes  "The  lambing  season  in  southern  Oregon,  which  is 
the  heavy  sheep  district,  is  between  April  15th  and  May  15th,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any  estimate  by  the  first  of  April.  Other  districts  in 
the  State  are,  of  course,  earlier."  In  view  of  these  complaints,  the  ad- 
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visability  was  considered  of  making  the  mortality  and  condition  inquiry  of 
live  stock  May  first  instead  of  April  first.  In  certain  localities,  only 
a  few,  however,  April  first,  no  doubt,  is  too  early  to  ascertain  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  lambs,  but  for  this  reason  alone  I  should  not  think  it  advisable 
to  postpone  the  mortality  and  condition  inquiry  concerning  the  other  live 
stock  named  in  the  April  Schedule.  That  would  break  up  the  continuity  of 
the  statistical  record,  besides  delaying  information  which  for  commercial 
purposes  is  very  important  to  be  issued  in  April.  Last  year  we  had  the 
mortality  inquiry  of  both  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  April  .and  May  Schedules. 
This  year  it  will  be  omitted  in  May,  and  instead  a  special  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  mortality  of  lambs  will  be  made  in  July. 

As  already  stated,  the  mortality  of  sheep  and  lambs,  which  is  ques¬ 
tion  No.  7  in  the  May  Schedule,  will  be  omitted.  Under  the  heading  Hay, 
question  No.  3,  the  two  sub-questions  (b)  and  (c),  ’’Percentage  of  last 
year’s  crop  fed  to  stock  and  condition  of  Meadows"  will  be  struck  out,  and 
in  place  thereof  the  questions  in  the  August  Schedule  under  Hay,  question 
14,  will  be  asked.  These  are  acreage  of  tame  hay  compared  with  last  year 
and  with  usual  acreage,  acreage  of  wild  hay  compared  with  last  year,  and 
with  usual  acreage,  and  the  condition  of  all  hay.  It  is  thought  that  it 
is  important  to  publish  this  information  much  earlier  than  we  have  been, 
heretofore,  doing.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  ask  these  questions  once 
more  before  asking  the  yield  of  hay.  For  the  information  of  Field  Agent, 
Mr.  Rickards,  I  will  say  that  we  are  carrying  out  his  suggestions  in  his 
letter  of  December  23,  1916,  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  certain  crops  in 
the  California  Schedule. 

In  the  June  Schedule  we  have  under  considerat ion  the  asking  of  the 
acreage  of  alfalfa.  We  will  eliminate  questions  12  and  21,  Bluegrass  for 
seed  and  Hemp,  respectively,  and  make  inquiry  of  these  crops  in  certain 
States  only. 

In  the  August  Schedules  the  questions  under  Hay,  question  No.  14, 
may  be  asked  in  this  schedule.  If  not,  question  (c)  condition  of  all 
hay  would  be  asked. 

t 

In  the  September  Schedule  it  is  proposed  to  ask  under  question  16, 
the  yield  per  ton  of  timothy  as  well  as  production.  The  same  under  alfal¬ 
fa,  question  No.  17. 

In  1916,  the  October  Schedule  and  the  tabulating  sheet  did  not  jus¬ 
tify.  We  will  try  to  not  let  this  occur  again. 

We  have  not  as  yet  considered  any  change  in  the  November  Schedule. 

In  the  December  Schedule  the  notes  1  and  2  will  be  transferred  to 
the  back  of  the  schedule,  as  the  questions  to  which  they  refer  are  on  the 
back.  Schedules,  with  questions  only  on  one  side,  are  printed  head  to 
foot  on  both  sides;  with  questions  on  both  sides  they  are  printed  on  the 
face  head  to  foot,  and  on  the  back  foot  to  head.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
the  tabulators  of  the  Bureau,  for  after  tabulating  say  10  schedules  at  a 
time  on  the  front,  the  schedules  are  picked  up  in  bulk,  without  being 


shuffled  together  and  turned  upside  down  ready  for  the  completion  of  the 
tabulation,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  again  arranging  the  schedules. 
This  method  obtains  in  the  Bureau  in  the  tabulation  of  Township  Schedules, 
and  accounts  for  printing  the  schedules  head  to  foot  and  foot  to  head,  as 
the  case  requires. 

The  second  sub-heading  of  the  subject  is  "Elimination  of  Minor  Crops 
from  General  Schedule."  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  thing  to  have  two 
classes  of  schedules,  one  containing  the  weighted  crops  only,  and  the  other 
the  minor  or  unweighted.  It  would  likewise  be  a  good  thing  to  have  five 
classes  of  schedules  of  the  minor  crops  for  5  different  groups  of  States, 
as  we  once  had.  We  ought  to  have  a  schedule  for  each  State  for  both  the 
major  and  minor  crops.  But  the  element  of  expense  of  printing  and  of  time 
in  handling  the  schedules  must  be  considered. 
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.  SOILS. 

By 

C.  F.  Marbut. 


There  are  at  least  five  factors  in  crop  growing: 

The  Soil, 

The  Man, 

The  Climate, 

The  Plant, 

The  Topography. 

The  soil  is,  therefore,  only  one  of  several  factors,  but  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one. 

There  is  not  a  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  definition  of  the  soil. 

One  school,  represented  by  the  Russian  Soil  Investigators,  would  not  re¬ 
cognize  anything  as  a  soil  that  has  not  been  profoundly  acted  upon  by 
weathering  agencies,  so  much  so  that  the  original  character  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  has  been  profoundly  changed.  Another  school,  represented  by  geologists, 
considers  any  unconsolidated  material  as  soil,  regardless  of  the  changes 
or  lack  of  them.  A  middle  ground  is  probably  better.  A  soil  is  an  uncon- 
solidated  layer  of  earth  material  more  or  less  modified  by  the  agencies 
of  weathering  since  formation.  The  definition  of  soil,  however,  is  one 
that  need  not  worry  us  here  since  we  know  that  the  layer  of  earthy  material 
in  which  plants  grow,  whatever  we  may  call  it,  does  vary  from  place  to 
place. 


The  character  of  the  soil,  its  productivity,  is  determined,  or  at 
least  profoundly  influenced,  by  the  climate.  The  factors  of  climate  of 
most  importance  are  rainfall  and  temperature.  High  rainfall  and  high 
temperature  age  the  soil  rapidly.  Examples: 

On  the  basis  of  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  soil  of  the  United 
States,  we  can  divide  the  eastern  part  into  about  three  or  four  east-west 
belts  -  an  extremely  northerly  one,  a  middle  one,  and  a  southerly  one. 
Their  characteristics  and  distribution: 

After  we  reach  the  Mississippi,  the  climatic  belts  run  north  and 
south  and  the  climate  changes  from  east  to  west,  as  well  as  from  north 
to  south.  The  north-south  belts  along  the  east  coast  are  the  following: 

The  Podsals  of  the  far  north. 

The  brown  soils  of  southern  New  England 
and  the  northern  east  Central, 

The  red  and  yellow  soils  of  the  far  south. 

(The  map  does  not  show  this  broader  grouping.) 

In  the  eastern  United  States,  the  same  belts  occur,  except  the  pos¬ 
sible  failure  of  the  extreme  northerly  one.  They  consist  mainly  of  the 
brown  soil  in  the  north  with  the  yellow  and  red  soils  in  the  south. 
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West  of  the  Mississippi .River,  and  to  a  slight  extent  east  of  it, 
we  get  into  a  different  climate  and  along  with  it,  a  different  vegetation, 
which  have  caused  the  development  of  prairies  and  the  black  or  very  dark 
colored  soils.  The  belts  here  run  east  and  west  like  the  others,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  prairie  soils  on  the  north  with  their  dark  color  and  the  timber¬ 
ed  soils  on  the  south  with  their  light  color. 


These  zones  are  further  subdivided  as  follows: 


In  the  North: 


In  the  Piedmont: 

In  the  Valley: 
West  of  Mountains: 


In  the  West: 


Older  and  younger  -  The  glacial  and  the  extra 

glacial. 

The  coastal  plain  and  the  piedmont. 

The  valley  and  the  mountains. 

The  yellow  coastal  plain,  the  red,  the  black, 

and  the  wet . 

The  brown  and  red. 


The  red  and  brown. 

The  new  in  Ohio. 

The  brown  further  south  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes¬ 
see. 

The  yellow  and  red. 


The  prairies  come  in  -  prairies  due  to  excess 
of  moisture,  lack  of  it,  lack  of  seeding, 
fires . 


East  of  the  Mississippi:  Prairies  in  Central  Illinois  and  Indiana  are 

due  to  excess  of  moisture  -  very  important  in 
the  existence  of  the  Cornbelt.  Black  or  high¬ 
ly  organic  soil,  abundant  moisture,  hot  summers, 
dry  enough  in  hot  season  to  enable  corn  to  grow. 

West  of  the  Mississippi:  Have  dark  brown  prairie  -  prairie  with  clay  pan, 

or  flat  prairie,  and  the  very  black  calcareous 
prairie  of  the  Dakotas. 


Corn  and  Spring  Wheat. 


West  of  that  the  Kastanienfarbige  soil  -  dry  forming. 
South  has  red  dry  soils  with  hard  pans. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


RESOLVED:  That  the  officials.  Field.  Agents,  and  members  of  the 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
assembled  in  conference  in  the  City  of  Washington,  do  with  sincere  feel¬ 
ing,  express  their  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hitt  and  family,  in 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Field  Agent  for  the  State  of  Idaho.  This 
convention  also  desires  to  express  to  Mrs.  Hitt  and  family,  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  her  husband  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  his  death  this  Bureau  has  lost  the  efficient  services  of  a  man 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  agricultural  condition  of  his  State  and 
the  Northwest,  and  whose  kindly  personality  was  universally  loved  by 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Realizing  that  God  will  help  her  in  this  hour  of  sadness,  we  trust 
that  she  will  be  consoled  by  Him  who  knows  and  understands. 

Also  Resolved:  That  this  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this 
conference  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Hitt. 

Signed: 

Erwin  T.  Marchetti,  Chairman 

F.  S.  Pinney, 

Geo.  C.  Bryant, 

Guy  Fitzpatrick,  Committee. 

Adopted  by  the  conference  this  26th  day  of  January,  1917. 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  officials,  Field  Agents,  and  members  of  the 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  Department  of  Agriculture,  now  in  conference 
assembled  in  the  City  of  Washington,  do  hereby  extend  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Blanchard,  Statistician  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  their  sincere  thanks  for,  and  express  their  high  appreciation 
of,  the  intensely  interesting  and  very  instructive  lecture  on  the  work 
of  the  Reclamation  Service,  which  he  so  ably  delivered  before  this  con¬ 
vention  on  the  evening  of  January  25,  1917. 

Also  Resolved:  That  this  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this 
conference,  and  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and 
to  Mr.  C.  J.  Blanchard. 


Signed: 

V.  H.  Olmsted, 

Geo.  C.  Bryant, 

J.  L.  Cochrun,  Committee. 

Adopted  by  the  conference  this  27th  day  of  January,  1917. 


January  27,  1917. 


Mr.  L.  M.  Estabrook, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir: 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Field  Agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates,  in  conference  assembled  at  Washington,  we  the  under¬ 
signed  committee,  desire  to  convey  to  yourself  and  the  other  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Bureau,  an  expression  of  our  great  appreciation  of 
the  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  which  have  been  extended  to  us,  not 
only  during  our  present  stay  in  Washington,  but  in  all  of  our  relations 
with  the  Bureau  in  tines  past  while  in  our  respective  States.  We  are 
leaving  Washington  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  the  fairness  and 
consideration  of  those  in  authority  in  the  Bureau  and  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  render  better  service,  not  only  to  the  Bureau,  but  to  the  public 
generally.  We  realize  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  the  importance 
and  responsibility  of  our  work  and  the  necessity  for  careful  earnest  ef¬ 
fort. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Signed: 

V.  A.  Sanders, 

W.  F.  Callander, 

F.  G.  Kelsey, 

( Committee. ) 


